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A STATE PUBLIC WELFARE RESEARCH PROGRAM 


HE responsibility for social conditions on the part of the 

state department of welfare is state-wide. State public wel- 

fare officials, on their own initiative and also in accordance 
with statute, should seek to obtain complete information concerning 
the work and problems of local social work organizations. A state de- 
partment having an adequate perspective of its own field of work 
will thus utilize its unique advantage to obtain the social work facts 
of the community in order to stimulate the development of efficiency 
in welfare work and in the improvement of social conditions in 
general. 

With these premises as a basis, the Committee on Educational 
Publicity for Promoting Social Work Programs of the White House 
Conference? urged that the “state welfare department prepare and 
distribute not only record forms, but, by personal supervision of rec- 

t Papers read at the joint session of the American Public Welfare Association with 
Division IX (Public Officials and Administration) of the National Conference of Social 
Work, Philadelphia, May 17, 1932. This Association was formerly called “The Amer- 
ican Association of Public Welfare Officials.” As the name was changed at the last 
meeting (May, 1932) the former name will be found in various places in the Proceed- 
ings, Papers, etc. 

2 White House Conference on Child Health and Protection, Organization for the Care 
of Handicapped Children—National—State—Local. Report of the Committee on National, 


State and Local Organization for the Handicapped (Kate Burr Johnson, chairman). New 
York: Century Co., 1932. 
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ord keeping in both public and private agencies, endeavor to obtain 
uniform statistics of a high type.” The state department of welfare, 
furthermore, “should be responsible for the interpretation of social 
statistics within the state, and should build a state consciousness 
among local units on the universal problems of social work.” 

To the end that effective aid may be given in the development of 
the factual bases for public social work programs the American 
Public Welfare Association has appointed a special Committee on 
Reports and Statistics. In co-operation with the Federal Children’s 
Bureau, the United States Bureau of the Census, and the Committee 
on Institutional Statistics of the American Statistical Association, 
the Committee on Reports and Statistics of the Association hopes to 
direct its energies to vitalize the statistical work of state welfare de- 
partments in order 

1. That there may be secured the effective utilization of existing laws author- 
izing the state department of welfare to require that reports and statistics be 
kept and furnished by public and private social work organizations, to show (a) 
the extent and volume of the social services rendered to the community, (6) the 
social service needs discovered in the community, and (c) the sources and causes 
of dependency, delinquency, mental disturbances, etc. and possible means of 
prevention. 

2. That there may be achieved a desirable standardization of statistics cover- 
ing the activities of all state and local public welfare activities. 

3. That aid may be given in the organization of statistical methods to 
measure the developments and achievements in public welfare work. 


A state department of welfare, recognizing its social research op- 
portunities and obligations thus, will endeavor to educate the indi- 
vidual social work institution and agency regarding the importance 
of securing and recording social work data and the use to which it 
may be put in carrying on the regular work of the organization and 
in furnishing the basic data for detailed research studies to help the 
various public and private welfare institutions and agencies to de- 
velop the primary records that the organization has to make; and 
make full use of the data which it is collecting from the various in- 
stitutions and agencies under its supervision and point out their ad- 
ministrative and social implications. 

As uniform records and statistics must necessarily form the basis 
of any state program of public welfare research, there is need for a 
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general agreement as to the underlying principles which must apply 
in securing uniform social work statistics. These may be summarized 
as follows: 

1. An individual record to contain detailed information regarding individuals 
or families dealt with by the social work agency. The state department of wel- 
fare, in designating particular statistical items, to include those points nationally 
agreed upon as being essential in studying the problem. The forms to be dis- 
tributed by the state department of welfare to the individual agency. 

2. Statistical tables of nationally standardized form (for tabulating the 
information contained in the individual record of the social work agency) to be 
furnished by the state department of welfare to the local agency. The compiled 
statistics, not only to meet the vital purposes of the social work agency itself, 
but to be usable, without further adaptation, in current and annual reports to 
the agency’s board of managers, to the local council of social agencies, com- 
munity chest or welfare federation, to the local public welfare department and 
to the state welfare department. 

3. The state department of welfare to compile its statistics from the stand- 
ardized reports submitted by the agencies under its supervision in accordance 
with the national plan, thus facilitating comparison of like agencies within and 
without the state, permitting the figures of like agencies to be combined for tke 
state as a whole, allowing the figures of related agencies to be joined to show 
the interrelationship of social work efforts, and finally to make available to a 
federal agency the data upon which a national picture of social work and social 
work problems may be constructed. 


In furtherance of its objectives the Committee on Reports and 
Statistics of the Association organized a session at the National 
Conference of Social Work in Philadelphia (1932) under Division 
IX, Public Officials and Administration, devoted to “‘Social Research 
in the Public Welfare Field.” The papers presented certain definite 
programs for the development of comprehensive statistics in the 
following public welfare fields:" 

Child welfare —(Public and private institutions and agencies for 
dependent and neglected children; mothers’ aid.) 

Dependency relief —(Public and private institutional care for con- 
valescents, chronics, indigent, aged; public and private family wel- 
fare work; old-age relief; in-patient and out-patient hospital care, 
including hospital social work.) 

The physically handicapped.—(The visually handicapped; the 


* Summaries of these papers are given in the pages that follow. 
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blind and partially seeing; the deaf and the hard-of-hearing; the 
crippled; internal conditions; tuberculosis; and heart disease.) 

Mental hygiene —(Mental disease; mental deficiency and epilepsy; 
mental hygiene clinics; child guidance clinics, psychiatric clinics, 
classification clinics; psychiatric social work.) 

Coarrections.—(State, county, and municipal penal and reforma- 
tory institutions for adults; institutions for juvenile delinquents; 
probation and parole; criminal courts.) 

Efforts similar in character to those of the Committee on Reports 
and Statistics of the Association are being made by the Committee 
on Social Statistics of the Social Science Research Council, which 
has accepted the improvement of the statistical data of the social 
sciences as a proper field for Council endeavor and has announced 
that 


the effort will be to develop, more adequately than has yet been done by any 
organization, the task of critical evaluation and planning of the records which 
provide basic data for statistical researches. Through the Council staff, this 
planning in social statistics will be closely related to the plans for improving 
economic statistics. 


The work of the United States Children’s Bureau has long includ- 
ed research in the fields of child health, dependency, delinquency, 
etc. In the collection of social work statistics the Bureau recognized 
that they “are of value only as they lead to greater understanding 
and appreciation of the problems involved and the services rendered, 
and through such understanding become guides to social action.” 

The collection of current social work statistics by federal statisti- 
cal agencies will probably ultimately lead to the formulation of 
national, state, and local social work indexes. The social research 
projects carried on co-operatively by the federal social statistics bu- 
reaus, particularly the Children’s Bureau and the state welfare de- 
partments and local social work organizations, seem to point the 
way. Practical plans will undoubtedly be worked out by the federal 
government (1) whereby state departments of welfare will compile 
their statistics from the standardized reports submitted by the agen- 
cies under its supervision in accordance with a national scheme, 
thus facilitating comparison of like agencies within and without the 
state, allowing the figures of related agencies to be joined to show 
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the interrelationship of social work efforts, and to make available 
to a federal agency the data upon which a national picture of so- 
cial work and social work problems may be constructed, and (2) 
whereby research studies might be suggested by the federal govern- 
ment to the state departments of welfare which might be interpre- 
tative of particular phases of the state’s social work program (to be 
of help in understanding underlying social work problems) and their 
relation to the experience of other states. 
Emit FRANKEL, Director of Research 


New JERSEY DEPARTMENT OF INSTITUTIONS AND AGENCIES 
TRENTON 


RESEARCH BY STATE WELFARE DEPARTMENTS 
IN THE FIELD OF CHILD DEPENDENCY 


WHAT IS THE PURPOSE OF RESEARCH? 

Approaching the subject from the point of view of the present 
ideals of child care and protection, the purpose of research in the 
field of child dependency should be to discover: first, ‘““Are depend- 
ent children being cared for intelligently?” second, “(How can de- 
pendency and neglect be prevented?” 

The fundamental principles of child care accepted in theory, even 
though not in general practice, include the following: 


Care of children away from their own homes is an abnormal con- 
dition, and the best-equipped institution or the most perfect foster- 
home does not compensate a child for the loss of normal home life 
with his own family. 

When family life has been undermined by economic and other 
deficiencies, emphasis should be placed upon the preservation of the 
home through constructive family service and relief, and through 
measures for protecting the children from neglect. 

When separation of a child from his family is necessary, whether 
permanently or for a temporary period, provision should be made 
in each community for such varied forms of care that every child 
may receive the treatment called for by his individual needs. 

During the period of a child’s care away from his home, efforts 
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should be made to rehabilitate the home in order that the child may 
be returned as soon as conditions make this desirable. 

Proper standards of care should be maintained by institutions 
and agencies, and there should be co-ordination of activities to pre- 
vent needless duplication of services or overemphasis of any form of 
care to the detriment of the community program of child care and 
protection. 


It should be the purpose of research by the state welfare depart- 
ment to discover how far these principles are being applied in the 
various communities of the state, and to furnish the basis for meas- 
ures by which they may be put into effect. 


WHAT FACTS SHOULD BE KNOWN? 


Research should concern itself with such facts as the following, 
some of which involve the gathering of statistical data while others 
require other forms of study. 


1. Extent of child dependency and neglect— 
In the state as a whole and in local units; excessive dependency in any 
localities. 
Distribution as to age, sex, and race. 
2. Causes of removal from their own homes— 
Incidence of orphanage, death of father or of mother, birth out of wedlock, 
desertion, divorce or separation. 
Court action because of neglect or for other reasons. 
3. Could dependency be reduced through greater provision of family relief or 
constructive service? 
Relation between care of children away from their own homes and pro- 
vision for aid to families. 
Adequacy of mothers’ aid and other family relief. 
Nature of investigation before removal of children from home and efforts 
made to obtain home relief or to effect family rehabilitation. 
Are there conditions in the community that lead to family break-up? 
4. How are dependent children cared for? 
Comparative use of institutions, boarding- and free-home care, and other 
forms of service. 
Is adoption used with proper discretion? 
Is there overemphasis of institutional care, free-home placement, day 
nursery, or some other forms of care? 
Is boarding-home placement unduly limited; if so, what is the reason? 
5. Is each child given the kind of care he needs? 
Is there adequate investigation to discover whether care in own home 
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might be made possible or what other form of care is best suited to the 
child’s needs? 

Is there study of the child’s physical and mental characteristics, and dis- 
position made accordingly? 

Are the types of care needed by individual children available in the com- 
munity, or does the care provided depend upon payment of mainten- 
ance or some other arbitrary factor, rather than upon the child’s needs? 

When a child is removed from his own home for temporary care, does some 
agency keep in touch with the family so that the child may be returned 
as soon as conditions can be made suitable? 


The list is by no means exhaustive. It is intended merely to suggest 
the approach to the problem of prevention and adequate care. 


HOW SHOULD THE FACTS BE USED? 

Briefly summarized, the state welfare department, after ascer- 
taining the facts, should analyze them and interpret the findings to 
the individual child-caring and protective agencies concerned and to 
the communities of the state. This may be done by means of printed 
reports and through state and local conferences. But the most im- 
portant and the primary method is through personal discussion with 
executives and boards of directors of organizations and with councils 
of social agencies and other bodies that are interested in the problems 
presented as they concern their special group or the community as 
a whole. 

It is the responsibility of the state welfare department to inau- 
gurate measures for the prevention of needless child dependency 
and to take steps to correct weaknesses in the child-care program. 
This responsibility is not fulfilled by the mere publication of the 
facts. 


WHAT IS THE PRESENT STATUS OF RESEARCH 
IN CHILD DEPENDENCY? 


Having pointed out the goal toward which state welfare depart- 
ments should aim in research in the field of child dependency, we 
are faced with the situation as it now is. 

It has become an accepted policy in more than half of the states 
to require from local child-caring organizations reports to the state 
welfare department in regard to children under care. This custom 
has been so long established in a number of states that the purpose 
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seems to have been forgotten and the collection of facts has become 
a habit rather than a conviction—a formality without any vital 
purpose. There must have been a reason for instituting this custom 
other than to demonstrate the authority of the department to re- 
quire reports, but in most states the use that is made of the figures 
collected gives no clue to the purpose. Nevertheless, in more than 
thirty states the welfare department has undertaken to collect data 
from certain types of institutions and agencies, most of them through 
the sanction of statutory requirements. 

Methods of obtaining reports differ in the various states, as does 
the inclusion of types of organizations and information obtained. 
Nine states obtain individual admission and discharge reports cur- 
rently, more or less inclusive of the child-caring institutions and 
agencies in the state. Twenty-six states have been obtaining month- 
ly, annual, or other periodic or special reports from the child-caring 
organizations. In seven states no such data have been collected, and 
in six states there is at the present time no central welfare depart- 
ment. 

What benefit accrues to social welfare through the accumulation 
of this information? Many states have begun and have stopped 
with the collection of population data. In state after state, facts 
are gathered into a central depository, but there seems to be no 
clear idea as to the purpose of the collection. Month after month 
and year after year, local institutions and agencies have filled out 
forms provided by state welfare departments, and material has ac- 
cumulated in the files. The data collected have sometimes been com- 
piled into tables and published in annual reports, but in only a hand- 
ful of states has there been any real attempt at interpretation of the 
social meaning of the facts presented. It would, indeed, be difficult 
to make such interpretation of most of the material that has been 
compiled, for the reason that, with two or three exceptions, the facts 
presented exclude some forms of organization or types of care and 
do not, therefore, present a complete picture of the child dependency 
situation within the state. 

The collection of population facts appears to be, in some states, 
a routine matter, undertaken as a part of the system of ‘“‘super- 
vising” child-caring institutions. The institutions have often com- 
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plied in the same spirit, chafing under the requirements for a mass 
of reports which seemed to them to mean nothing and from which 
they never hear again. The value of the resulting data is question- 
able. 

WHAT NEEDS TO BE DONE? 

In many states even the simplest facts cannot be obtained from 
child-caring organizations because those organizations lack the pri- 
mary records by which such information may be made available. 
In order that a state welfare department may be .able to obtain 
comparable statistical data as a basis for research, it must begin by 
educating each individual institution and agency in the principles of 
social investigation and record-keeping. 

The purpose of child-caring organizations should be to provide 
for every child the kind of care that is needed by him. In order to do 
this, the first step obviously is to discover what the child needs, 
what the situation is in his family and in his environment, and what 
resources are available to meet his needs. The reason why so many 
institutions and agencies do not have adequate records is that they 
have never attempted to discover the facts that are essential in de- 
ciding whether a child shall be received for care and in planning 
treatment. It frequently happens that even organizations doing 
creditable work are lamentably lacking in proper records and unable 
to furnish accurate social statistics. 

Institutions and agencies cannot report to a central body with 
accuracy on even the simplest facts if they do not record the facts 
currently. Therefore, the collection of data by a central body must 
have as its basis precise record-keeping by each institution and agen- 
cy. It should be the responsibility of the state welfare department 
to assist the organizations in developing such fundamental records. 
In most states the welfare departments charged with the protection 
of the children of the state have before them a large task of educa- 
tion in the first principles of social service as well as in the funda- 
mentals of record-keeping and methods of compiling social statistics. 

In states in which it is practicable to instal such a system, the 
most accurate and inclusive results will be obtained through current 
individual reporting to the state welfare department of admissions 
and discharges by institutions and agencies, and compilation by the 
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state welfare department of the data obtained. So far as possible, 
the cards used should be adapted also for use as record cards by the 
institutions and agencies. 

States having a very large number of child-caring organizations 
sometimes hold that it is more feasible for the welfare department 
to collect data monthly or annually in regard to children received 
for care and those under care on a specified date. This plan must 
have as its foundation a definite system of recording the desired facts 
by each institution and agency, preferably by means of a statistical 
card, so that they may be readily available. 

No specified system can be applicable in its entirety to all situa- 
tions. Each state must take into account local conditions that 
make certain items desirable or practicable. In some states, because 
of educational work that has been done by the welfare department, 
it is possible to obtain more detailed facts than are found practicable 
in some other states. Certain items will be of importance in the 
interpretation of child-caring activities in one state but will have no 
bearing upon conditions in another state. Regardless of the quan- 
tity or type of information obtained, it should be the object of the 
state welfare department to plan the system so that the data will 
fit into the needs of the institution or agency itself. Items essential 
to good social statistics should largely coincide with those that are 
required for proper understanding of the needs of the child and for- 
mulation of a plan of treatment. Hence, the data obtained for sta- 
tistical purposes should also appear in the basic records of the organ- 
ization. 

It is essential, not only that the state welfare department shall 
designate the items to be reported upon, but that it shall also assume 
responsibility for assisting the institutions and agencies in planning 
their record-keeping and checking the completeness and accuracy of 
the data, in order that the facts reported may be of real value. This 
should be a regular part of the inspection and supervision service by 
the state. Only in this way can completeness and accuracy of data 
be hoped for. 

Having evolved, in co-operation with the institutions and agen- 
cies, a method by which worth-while data may be obtained on the 
basis of definite and permanent records, the next task of the state 
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welfare department is to study the information obtained and inter- 
pret to the organizations the social significance of the facts report- 
ed. Assistance should be given them in the preparation of reports 
that will lead to a better understanding of their work by their board 
members and by others in the community. 

Further, the facts compiled by the state welfare department 
should be the subject of study by groups of institutions and agencies 
in order that there may be an understanding of the trends and a 
continuing development of the child-caring services of the state. 
The various organizations engaged in child care and protection may 
thus come to see themselves as parts of the whole state service, co- 
operating and strengthening the weak places, broadening their ac- 
tivities, or transferring them into new channels as new needs are 
recognized. Life must be breathed into social statistics so that they 
will not be dry facts with academic value alone but will be a real 
factor in social treatment by every child-caring organization in the 
state. 

The gathering and analysis of statistics on child dependency and 
neglect must keep abreast of trends in policies and methods of child 
care and protection. New policies brought about by experimenta- 
tion in methods of care and changes in the approach to the whole 
problem of child dependency are signs of progress. The most impor- 
tant contribution that can be made by statistical data on child 
dependency is the furnishing of such accurate and comparable data, 
periodically, as will make it possible to review progress in child- 
caring work and will point the way for the immediate future. 
Figures are not important except as they furnish the key to the 
human problems involved and the factors producing child depend- 
ency and neglect, affording a measure of progress year by year. 
The collection of social data, which has been largely mechanical, 
must be made a vital process, translating facts into social action. 

The development in the Federal Children’s Bureau of data on the 
care of dependent children and of statistics of family welfare agen- 
cies is of the greatest significance, not only in the field of social sta- 
tistics, but also in the field of social action. When these two groups 
of facts have been brought to the stage where there can be co-ordi- 
nation of the data on child dependency and family relief, a most 
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important step will have been taken in making possible studies of the 
relationship between family relief and the care of dependent children 
away from their own homes. Care of dependent children and family 
welfare will be recognized as “‘parts of a single continent.” Not until 
there is such recognition of the common ground of the two forms of 
care will there be any appreciable change in the extent of child 
dependency. Great progress has already been made through the 
dissemination of the principles of mothers’ aid, perhaps even more 
than through the assistance itself; but this special form of relief for 
dependent families is very limited in comparison with general family 
relief and service. It is of the greatest importance, not only that 
there shall be real social research in each field, but also that the re- 
lated fields shall be co-ordinated. 
Emma O. LUNDBERG, Director of Research and Statistics 


New YorkK STATE TEMPORARY EMERGENCY 
RELIEF ADMINISTRATION 


RESEARCH BY STATE WELFARE DEPARTMENTS 
IN THE FIELD OF DEPENDENCY RELIEF 


The scientific approach in the study of dependency has received 
great impetus in recent years. Social agencies have begun to realize 
that problems relating to dependency cannot be solved unless rigor- 
ous, empirical studies are made of the various factors underlying so- 
cial maladjustment. The conditions which influence dependency in 
all its manifestations are subject to continual change, and it is only 
through continuous study of the various factors that certain gener- 
alizations may be attempted. For this reason, central reporting 
agencies such as the United States Children’s Bureau, the Russell 
Sage Foundation, and state bureaus of research and statistics have 
begun to study social maladjustment, in varying degree, as affecting 
the poor, the sick, the aged, the homeless and transient, the blind, 
etc. While it is true that not all these problems are directly related 
to dependency, they do represent lack of adjustment to some stress 
of social life requiring the assistance of the community. 

One of the primary assumptions in the study of dependency is 
that the various fields of social maladjustment are susceptible to 
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simple units of measurement. The terms “relief case,” “transient,”’ 
“dependent child,” ‘“‘hospital patient,” are presumably elementary 
units that are subject to statistical treatment. While these elements 
are not so irreducible as those employed in the physical science, they 
are, however, sufficiently definitive for the measurement and inter- 
pretation of problems of dependency. The volume of dependency is 
usually measured in terms of the number of recipients of relief or in 
terms of the amount of relief spent. 

A clear conception of the methods employed in determining the 
volume of dependency may best be obtained in a brief analysis of 
the various phases of social maladjustment. 

In the field of child care, data are obtained with respect to the 
number of children under care during a given period, number of 
admissions and discharges, number of days’ care received, and the 
total expenditures of agencies caring for this dependent group. Simi- 
lar information is obtained in the fields of hospital in-patient service, 
institutional care of the aged, care of indigent adults and chronic 
invalids, and care of the homeless and transients. In the fields of 
clinic and dispensary and out-patient service, the number of patients 
under care is used as a basis for determining the volume of depend- 
ency, but the number of patient visits represents the volume of 
service rendered. 

The study of the volume of family dependency is decidedly more 
complex. Although family relief cases may be more easily classified, 
the types of service cases are so numerous as to defy rigid classifica- 
tion. The information secured in the field of family dependency 
comprises the number of families receiving regular allowance, those 
receiving relief at less regular intervals, and the number of families 
receiving incidental relief. The amount of relief given to families 
in each of these categories is also obtained. Statistically, those fami- 
lies receiving service only are classified as regular service cases or 
incidental service cases. The question as to whether families re- 
ceiving service should be included in computing the total volume of 
family dependency has not as yet been definitely answered. 

In the fields of old-age relief and relief to the blind who are 
assisted in their own homes, the measure of dependency is the num- 
ber of individuals served, although the amount of material relief 
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received may also be employed as an index of dependency. Similar 
data are also obtained for children assisted in their own homes by 
the Board of Child Welfare and for veterans receiving non-institu- 
tional aid. 

It should be noted that the data just described are secured pri- 
marily to determine the volume of dependency. Although such fig- 
ures, if accurately compiled, would to some extent indicate the size 
of the problem, other factors which would help explain the situation 
must not be overlooked. There is a growing tendency to gather 
periodically an abundance of supplementary data relating to causes 
of dependency, such as age composition of the dependent group, 
economic dislocation, prevalence of physical and mental disease, size 
of family units, hereditary factors, environmental influences, and 
others. It is quite probable that continued research may reveal 
definite relationships between dependency and one or more of these 
factors. 

The foregoing gives a brief review of the type of information that 
is usually gathered in a study of the volume of dependency in its 
various phases. It should be borne in mind, however, that the ac- 
curacy of such data, irrespective of statistical refinement, is never- 
theless dependent upon uniformity of record-keeping. It is therefore 
of utmost importance that social agencies develop standardized and 
uniform records dealing with social statistics so that comparable 
data may be available for the study of the various aspects of depend- 
ency. To accomplish this end, it is necessary to develop standard 
instructions and terminology in each of the functional] fields. At- 
tempts in this direction have already been made by the various cen- 
tral reporting agencies, but there is still marked variation with re- 
spect to definition of terms and classification of units of measure- 
ment. 

How frequently should an inventory be taken of the volume of de- 
pendency? It is the practice of agencies concerned with service re- 
porting to secure statistical reports from social agencies at monthly 
intervals. Such frequent reporting is of great assistance to the par- 
ticipating agencies in developing their record systems, and at the 
same time makes available relatively recent information concerning 
the extent of the problem of dependency. Such data are particularly 
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valuable in times of depression, when restless communities are deep- 
ly interested in the latest developments relating to social conditions. 

The service-reporting agencies can be of invaluable assistance to 
the participating agencies in developing their record-keeping and 
at the same time insure statistical accuracy through a careful follow- 
up of all monthly reports. Each individual report should be carefully 
examined, and all inaccuracies and inconsistencies in the reporting 
of statistical data be called to the attention of the individual agen- 
cies. Although this detailed procedure would entail additional per- 
sonnel, with the resultant increase in operating expenditure, the in- 
creasing accuracy of the statistical data would justify such proce- 
dure. 

Another method of insuring accuracy of data is to request each 
participating agency to submit reports of individual admissions and 
cases closed. Thus, the monthly reports could be further checked 
with each individual report. Furthermore, these reports of indi- 
vidual admissions and discharges, if preperly standardized, would 
furnish an abundance of information not possible in a statistical re- 
port on a monthly basis. Such facts might be revealed as to age, sex, 
place of residence, size of a family, reason for opening of case or 
commitment, health, mentality, education, citizenship, reason for 
closing of case, nature of disposition, etc. 

Although monthly reports are extremely useful in making avail- 
able to the various communities certain significant facts relating to 
dependency, it is advisable for all agencies also to submit annual 
summaries concerning the volume of service and items of cost. Fi- 
nancial statistics cannot be recorded with any degree of accuracy on 
a monthly basis, inasmuch as various adjustments of income and 
expenditures must be made at the end of the fiscal period for a great 
many items. Also, for the purpose of correlating volume of service 
and expenditures, a more detailed classification of the types of serv- 
ices may be secured on an annual basis. 

It is the experience of service reporting agencies that field work is 
indispensable for securing accurate statistical data. It is very diffi- 
cult to determine from the material submitted by the participating 
agencies whether the instructions for filling out the reports or the 
definitions of terms are correctly interpreted by the agencies. 
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Moreover, many agencies have not developed their record systems 
sufficiently to report all the information indicated in the monthly 
schedules. The establishment of field service for individual agencies 
would prove of invaluable assistance in the development of standard 
record-keeping and would result in greater uniformity of items in the 
statistical reports. Furthermore, the introduction of field service 
would bring about increasing co-operation on the part of the par- 
ticipating agencies, inasmuch as the latter would have the oppor- 
tunity of discussing with the field workers the various aspects of 
statistical reporting, interpretation of data, and the significance of 
trends in volume of dependency. 

What should be done with the vast amount of statistical data 
gathered from social agencies? As mentioned previously, much of the 
material is at present being centralized and the findings presented 
to the various communities at different intervals. The general prac- 
tice among service-reporting agencies is to submit monthly tabula- 
tions of statistical data, accompanied by a brief summary of signifi- 
cant findings. In some instances annual reports are also issued re- 
vealing the extent of the problem of dependency in various areas, the 
volume of service rendered, and the expenditures involved for vari- 
ous types of services. 

It is pertinent at this point to indicate’ briefly the difficulties en- 
countered in the interpretation of statistical data relating to depend- 
ency. 

The volume of dependency in any given field cannot be accurately 
determined at the present time, in view of the fact that an individual 
or family may receive service from more than one social agency. 
Thus the number of different children under care of all agencies dur- 
ing any given year cannot be ascertained because of frequent trans- 
fer of children from one agency to another. In the field of family 
dependency, the situation is even more complicated. Studies have 
frequently indicated that families have had contacts with several 
agencies during any given year. Similar difficulties are encountered 
in determining the number of different individuals assisted by health 
agencies. An individual may have been a patient in more than one 
hospital; he may also have visited several different dispensaries or 
out-patient departments during the year. 
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Another difficulty encountered in measuring the volume of de- 
pendency is the inability of central agencies to include all organiza- 
tions in their reporting system. Although excellent co-operation is 
obtained from the leading social agencies, the smaller relief agencies 
are frequently not included in the registration area. Moreover, the 
data obtained from these agencies are extremely unreliable because 
of the inadequacy of their record-keeping. While figures obtained 
from the larger, well-organized agencies will serve as a reliable meas- 
ure of dependency in determining trends for a period of years, the 
index of dependency for any given year may not approximate the 
total problem involved. Until complete and accurate statistics are 
obtained for all individuals and duplications of individuals receiving 
more than one type of service are eliminated, any mathematical 
index of dependency must necessarily prove inaccurate or incom- 
plete. 

Comparison of volume of dependency in relation to total popula- 
tion in different areas presents even greater difficulties. The situa- 
tion is further aggravated when comparisons are made with respect 
to volume of dependency in specific fields. Differences in social legis- 
lation, community organization, economic status, age distribution, 
and other factors will influence the classifications of dependency in 
various communities. The difference in volume of child dependency 
in various areas may be due to variations in method of allocation of 
dependent and neglected children. In some communities greater em- 
phasis may be placed on keeping the family intact, while in other 
communities dependent children may be removed from their own 
homes indiscriminately. In still other cities the child may be classi- 
fied as a pre-delinquent and placed under care of a protective agency. 

Similar difficulties are encountered in measuring family depend- 
ency. Family welfare agencies in different communities vary con- 
siderably in types of services rendered. Some agencies have devel- 
oped special departments for delinquents and transients, while other 
agencies limit their service to the usual types of family service and 
relief. In still other cities, there are special protection and health 
agencies which would tend to reduce the number of families under 
care of the general family agencies. 

In brief, dependency is an exceedingly complex problem and is not 
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easily reducible to simple elements. A functional classification of de- 
pendency in relation to types of services rendered must at best re- 
main an arbitrary one. 

One of the primary functions of a central reporting system is to 
reveal trends in volume of dependency in relation to service rendered. 
Central reporting agencies have agreed that the availability of sta- 
tistical data indicating fluctuations at short intervals are useful for 
the purpose of noting the changes in status of the large mass of 
population that exists near the poverty line. Such data are also 
significant in indicating seasonal fluctuations that must be taken 
into consideration in determining trends over a period of years. 

Many difficulties arise with respect to the interpretation of data 
which have been accumulated for a series of intervals on a monthly 
or annual basis. In many cases the comparability or uniformity of 
the data is open to question. Changes or modification of definitions 
of terms may greatly influence the statistical data. Variations in 
technique of measurement may distort the figures obtained for differ- 
ent periods. Furthermore, changes in the organization and func- 
tional activities of any given community-may affect the classification 
of units of measurement (a dependent child in the same community 
in 1929 may be classified as a dependent family in 1931, if changes 
have been made in the principles of allocation of children during this 
period). 

The study of dependency is thus greatly influenced by the accu- 
racy of record-keeping of social agencies, uniformity of definitions of 
units of measurement, and method of classification of the various 
forms of social maladjustment. It is thus obvious that improvement 
in dependency data can only be effected under the following condi- 
tions: 

1. Development of uniform record-keeping of social agencies. 

2. Development of standard definitions of units of measurement. 

3. A consideration of the organization set-up of the various areas. 

4. A periodic check-up of social conditions in the different communities which 
may affect the statistical data. 

5. Continual development of technique in the treatment and preservation of 
statistical data which will best reveal the status and trends in dependency. 


6. The centralization of dependency data in one agency for a given area so 
that uniformity in methodology may be obtained. 
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Such a program relative to dependency may seem quite a stu- 
pendous undertaking; but the results achieved will no doubt justify 
the effort, time, and expenditures involved. This end may be 
achieved with greater facility if the areas covered by central report- 
ing agencies are fairly definitive. The state may be regarded as a 
logical registration unit for studies of dependency and other forms 
of maladjustment as evidenced by the results achieved by such 
states as New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and California. Con- 
trol of the collection of social statistics presents numerous difficul- 
ties if attempted on a regional or national scale. 

The New York State Department of Social Welfare in co-opera- 
tion with a committee of the Social Science Research Council, United 
States Children’s Bureau, Statistical Association, and American 
Association of Public Welfare Officials’ has developed a three-year 
program for the establishment of a social intelligence service to 
assist agencies in the treatment of social maladjustment. This proj- 
ect which will be conducted by the Bureau of Research of the New 
York State Department of Social Welfare, involves the creation of 
facilities for the centralization of data concerning all social welfare 
activity in the state. The information, currently submitted to the 
Bureau, will be analyzed and interpreted for the purpose of indicat- 
ing changes in the problem of dependency, the manner in which so- 
cial welfare agencies are meeting the problem, and the extent to 
which public and private agencies are sharing in the cost of treating 
social maladjustment. The data collected will be available to public 
and private agencies or individuals and to all others interested in 
social welfare. Special attention will be first directed to the fields of 
child care, public outdoor relief, old-age relief, and hopital in-patient 
service. Agencies to be studied later will include private homes for 
the aged, dispensaries, public veterans-aid offices, private family wel- 
fare agencies, and reformatories and industrial schools. 

The services of the Department’s Bureau of Research will be 
readily available to all social agencies. Field service will be con- 


- ducted to assist individual agencies with their problems of record- 


keeping and reporting. , 
A by-product of this state project may be the development of a 


The name of this Association has been changed to “American Public Welfare 
Association.” See p. 357, n. I. 
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central registration of statistics dealing with every phase of social 
welfare. This would involve the registration of each individual at 
one central source, so that complete data may be available concern- 
ing the volume of dependency for the entire state. It is only through 
such a scheme of central registration of social statistics that a reliable 
index of dependency may be obtained. 

Davip M. ScHNEDER, Director 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH 
New York STATE DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL WELFARE, ALBANY 


A RESEARCH PROGRAM IN THE FIELD OF THE 
PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


Because the handicapped present special health, educational, so- 
cial, and economic needs and problems, they have always, both as 
children and adults, received some attention from the state. While 
no one knows to any degree of certainty how many there are within 
the boundaries of any state who are blind, or partially seeing, deaf 
or hard of hearing, crippled, cardiac, or otherwise physically handi- 
capped, there are enough indications that they form a considerable 
group in the population. 

The experience of the various committees of the White House 
Conference showed that a great mass of material and statistics 
about the various groups of handicapped could be poured into the 
national coffers frorn private and public agencies, local and state, 
but that, owing to lack of uniformity in definition, recording, and 
compilation, there was no way of converting them into statistics 
about the size or distribution of the groups throughout the country, 
the diversity and extent of their needs, the facilities existing or nec- 
essary to meet them, or of deriving uniform data as to causes or 
means of prevention. Even when complete statistics were available 
from several sources, they were often not uniform enough to warrant 
combination or comparison. 

The many-sided aspects of the problems of the handicapped 
render such measurement the more difficult. The group includes peo- 
ple of all ages and nationalities, in urban and rural communities, in 
their own homes and institutions. Consideration of their welfare 
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must take into account their medical and surgical care (such as 
diagnosis, treatment, and prevention), education (including academ- 
ic and vocational), and economic condition such as employment, 
compensation for accidents, institutional care, relief. It must go a 
step farther—in prevention, in control of communicable diseases, 
promoting such health measures as sight conservation, safety pro- 
grams against industrial accidents and diseases, public safety pro- 
grams, supervision of sanitary conditions, inspection of foods and 
milk, study of causes of diseases. As the physically handicapped 
represent, to a large extent, a symptom of unsatisfactory conditions 
in the community, a research program looking toward their welfare 
and prevention touches upon many of the problems of the whole 
community. 

The handicapped, almost throughout their lives, are the concern 
of different state and local departments of health, education, labor, 
and social welfare, as well as private agencies. The variety of prob- 
lems and the need for interweaving the work for the handicapped 
with the whole program of public services, whether state or !ocal, 
as well as of private agencies, makes necessary a plan in program- 
making—to cover all aspects, evaluate various ways of approach and 
kinds and cost of service, study methods of development, and to 
measure trends and accomplishments. As the care of the handi- 
capped is distributed among different departments and agencies, 
with no definite responsibility in any one public department, there 
is danger of serious omissions and duplications. For example, it is 
said that there are more volunteer agencies in New York City to 
serve handicapped children than any other group. Yet some of their 
needs are not met, while facilities in other respects are more than 
adequate. And no similar facilities may be available for adults. The 
picture shows the importance of adequate information for the use of 
public and private agencies in planning, measuring, and revising 
their work. Such information is also necessary for any measurement 
of improvement of the general situation and effectiveness of pre- 
vailing policies and facilities. 

Recommendations for detailed programs of research have been 
drawn for different groups of handicapped, by national organizations 
and by the various committees on the handicapped for the White 
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House Conference on Child Health and Protection. An example is 
the “Research Recommendations of the Second Conference on Prob- 
iems of the Deaf and Hard of Hearing,” drawn up in 1929. Another 
example is ‘“The Crippled Child’s Bill of Rights,” adopted in 1931 
by the International Society for Crippled Children. The emphasis 
of such reports is often upon the needs of children, but they indicate 
in the main the major needs of handicapped adults as well. 

An example of the development of a program by a state is the 
recent report of the New York State Health Commission, which 
“outlines a new health program for community action which repre- 
sents long-range planning for the needs of the state and which, if 
well executed, should still further reduce preventable death and dis- 
ease and afford to citizens greatly improved service for the money 
they now spend.” Its recommendations materially concern the 
physically handicapped both for treatment and prevention. Inci- 
dentally, as a result of its studies and recommendations, better 
provision has already been made for the tuberculous and the crip- 
pled; a new division of cancer control has been created within the 
State Department of Health; and better provisions made for full- 
time health officers. 


MAIN POINTS IN A RESEARCH. PROGRAM 


A research program for the physically handicapped would cover, 
as its main points: enumeration and case-finding; medical and 
health needs; education, including vocational training; employment; 
economic welfare; and prevention. | 


ENUMERATION 


Perhaps the most important information that we need about the 
physically handicapped is the number affected. In getting this infor- 
mation, it is important to differentiate the various groups as their 
needs differ and require different programs of research and care. 

Sources of information as to size of each group vary—such as 
thé federal census, special surveys of limited groups or localities, or 
systems of current reporting. For example, every state board of 
health now has fairly accurate and up-to-date information about the 
number of tuberculosis cases within the state. Through the research 
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and promotion work of public health departments and the National 
Tuberculosis Association and its local committees, physicians are 
now required by law to report all such cases on a uniform record 
to local or state boards of health. State vital statistics also give 
information as to the number of deaths from this cause. Further, 
considerable progress has been made in locating those with tubercu- 
losis, through examination of “contacts” and increasing provision 
for regular health examinations of school children, employees, and 
other groups, as well as through education of the public. 

On the other hand, no state department of health knows how 
many are handicapped with heart disease. Its prevalence, statisti- 
cally, is known only as it is given in the vital statistics as a cause of 
death. But two happenings are worthy of note. In Iowa, rheumatic 
fever, generally regarded as a primary etiological cause of heart 
disease, is now required to be reported by physicians throughout the 
state. In San Francisco, a three-months’ experiment has been set 
up in co-operation with the physicians and the local Heart Commit- 
tee, whereby the physicians will report on a uniform card all cases of 
heart disease coming to their attention. The fact that in New York 
State, for example, heart disease ranks highest in number of deaths 
indicates the importance of this disease when considering the handi- 
capped and shows the need for study and protective measures. 
Early detection of heart disease is a first requisite for planning a 
protective program for the life of the individual—medical supervi- 
sion and adjustments in school, work, and social activities. But, as 
yet, even private research has been able to do little in pointing the 
way toward effective organized means to locate those who suffer 
with it. 

The state has probably assumed a larger responsibility for the 
care of the blind than for any other group of handicapped. Its pro- 
gram touches on their education, training, employment, and relief. 
For the last century, the United States census has made a count of 
the blind. Check-up through special surveys in typical localities 
indicates that such a count is about 60-70 per cent accurate. Those 
interested in the blind are especially concerned with locating them, 
as a very considerable proportion need some special care. 

Practically all the laws creating state commissions for the blind 
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require that a register be kept of all the blind in the state. Such 
registration is a step in meeting the needs of the individuals; but it 
also is a means for studying who they are and where they are, in- 
cluding the preschool and those of school age, the trainable, the em- 
ployable adults, and the non-employable adults. From such reports 
it is possible to derive facts as to causes, such as old age, disease, 
accident, and congenital conditions. The state commissions also 
keep registers of agencies dealing with the blind and arrange for 
uniform reporting. 

Closely related to the blind is the group handicapped through 
defective vision, or the partly seeing. Sight conservation is the chief 
concern. It is the child who must receive special consideration, so 
that adequate medical supervision, school facilities, and vocational 
guidance and training may be provided. It has been found that 
sampling of typical groups or communities may serve as a fair index 
of the general extent of this problem and as a basis for determining 
the need of facilities. Here again, the important point is to locate the 
child who needs such special attention. In Massachusetts the state 
provides that every teacher must examine the children for this de- 
fect, and in Pennsylvania provision is made for the similar reporting 
of such cases to the state board of health by the school medical in- 
spectors. A difficulty in securing comparable or significant statistics 
about the extent of defective vision lies in the great variation in defi- 
nition, as well as in the variety of tests used for arriving at classifi- 
cation. 

The decennial United States census has also counted the deaf 
mutes; but the number is felt to be only partial, again because of 
the difficulties of definition. In enumerating the hard-of-hearing, a 
difficulty arises, as many do not realize that they are thus handi- 
capped, especially among the children. Yet this is a distinct handi- 
cap, and failure to recognize it often means a heavy education cost 
in constant repetition of grades, and, even more serious, the dis- 
couragement of the individual. Testing of typical groups of school 
children has indicated the prevalence of this handicap and the im- 
portance of extending such tests to cover every child. 

Little has been done in attempting to count all the crippled, large- 
ly because of the difficulty in agreeing upon a definition of ‘“‘crip- 
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pled.”’ Uniform definitions have seldom been used in various special 
surveys. Some states have begun to develop a system of central 
registration of all such children. For example, New York State has 
a plan for the reporting on a special form to the State Bureau for 
Handicapped Children in the Department of Education, of all handi- 
capped children under twenty-one years of age, by schools, state 
nurses, health officers, magistrates’ courts, institutions, etc. Michi- 
gan has a permanent commission for crippled children, one of whose 
duties is the registration of crippled children in co-operation with 
the state superintendent of public instruction. 

While actual enumeration in the general population may be re- 
garded as the ideal, the method has limitations, owing to the diffi- 
culties of definition and interpretation by census enumerators, as well 
as the reluctance of people to give information. It has been found 
that, through special population surveys of typical communities, it 
is possible to secure an index, which may serve as a basis for plan- 
ning. Such surveys have been made in several communities to locate 
the blind and the deaf, and have served to check the more extensive 
census. In Wisconsin, educational plans are based on a ratio de- 
rived from surveys of typical counties. The annual school census has 
been extended to include information about handicaps among chil- 
dren of school and preschool age. Special school surveys have also 
been made to determine the incidence of such handicaps as defects 
in vision, hearing, and heart condition. 

Another method is to arrange for current reporting from various 
sources as soon as a case is discovered. Reporting by physicians of 
all tuberculosis cases is an example. Five states now require physi- 
cians to report all cases of congenital deformity, and others require 
reporting cases of ophthalmia neonatorum. 

Other sources of information are periodic or current reports from 
institutions or agencies where the physically handicapped are under 
care, such as schools for the blind and deaf, special classes, hospitals, 
clinics, etc. Such regular reports, carefully planned and uniform, 
from state and local agencies, public and private, make comparisons 
possible over periods and localities. 

When a current reporting plan is set up, this has often been pre- 
ceded by a survey from all possible sources. For example, a state 
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commission may begin by making a survey of all hospitals, institu- 
tions, and local organizations for the blind. 

In compiling a register of the handicapped, there is always the 
danger that it is counting only those who are receiving care and that 
it does not give a picture of the total situation. There is great diff- 
culty, also, in keeping such a register up to date and clear of closed 
cases. 

Another source of information is the state bureau of compensation 
where there are workmen’s compensation laws. Such bureaus usual- 
ly compile information about those who become partly or totally 
disabled. Some states have made special studies of their closed com- 
pensation cases. Whether collected currently or through special 
studies, such statistics are a basis for industrial safety measures and 
precautions. 

DEFINITION OF TERMS 

In all attempts to secure statistics about the handicapped, there 
arise the difficulties of definition. Even such commonly used and 
seemingly definite terms as “blind” and ‘“‘deaf mutes” are open to 
many interpretations. Lines of demarcation must be agreed upon 
between the blind, the partially seeing, and the seeing. Agreement 
has been made by the American Federation of Organizations for the 
Hard of Hearing as to who is “deaf” (usually called “deaf mutes’’) 
or hard-of-hearing. 

In the case of ‘“‘cardiacs,”’ information about the classification and 
etiology is almost as important as the disease itself. The American 
Heart Association has set up standards of uniform terminology and 
classification, but as yet these are not widely used. 

The handicap of “tuberculosis” has been, perhaps, more clearly 
defined as to stage and condition. This has been brought about 
through research, experimenting, and final agreement on the use of 
standard terms and uniform reporting. 


MEDICAL CARE 


The physically handicapped require prompt and adequate medi- 
cal and surgical care and health supervision. A state department of 
health should have information about the adequacy of facilities, 
such as hospitals, clinics, convalescent homes, etc. Current and uni- 
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form reports should give data as to number of beds available and 
occupied, information about special services and equipment, cost, 
etc. Such data offer a means of discovering gaps and points of over- 
lapping, possible remedies, and studying and setting standards for 
service, personnel, equipment, and cost. 

Closely related to the medical care of the handicapped is a pro- 
gram of prevention. In fact, the major points in any program of 
public health are usually concerned with conditions affecting the 
handicapped—control of infectious diseases which cause handicaps, 
such as tuberculosis and infantile paralysis, supervision of maternity 
care, prompt medical and surgical care for children affected with 
some crippling condition; better care of children as a safeguard 
against handicaps growing out of undernourishment or other poor 
conditions; sanitary supervision, food inspection. As an example of 
health education is the recommendation of the White House Con- 
ference Committee on the Deaf that “more concerted effort should 
be made to impress upon the medical profession and to acquaint the 
general public with the grave after effects of many diseases of child- 
hood which result in serious and progressive loss of hearing.” 


EDUCATION 


It is generally recognized in state departments of education that 
physically handicapped children need special facilities, as their hand- 
icap frequently prevents them from participating to the full in the 
program for the non-handicapped. Provision has been made for 
special schools or classes, as, for example, for the blind, those with 
defective vision, the hard-of-hearing, the deaf, the crippled; for 
home teachers; for classes in hospitals and convalescent homes, or 
wherever the handicapped children are found. Because these often 
involve considerable expense, state aid has been found necessary. 
In some of the smaller communities and rural districts, the state 
department must usually take the leadership in providing such facil- 
ities. 

In order to promote educational opportunities for handicapped 
children, it is generally recognized that the state department of 
education must assume responsibility for setting standards of per- 
sonnel, curricula, and facilities; in providing supervisory, advisory, 
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and promotional service; in developing facilities for training of per- 
sonnel. This involves continuous study of needs, methods; evalua- 
tion of facilities, standards of accomplishment. An example is the 
study of various methods for teaching the blind—whether in residen- 
tial schools, day schools or special classes—from the point of view of 
the best interests of the blind and the cost. 

Other factors must also be considered in the education of the 
handicapped child. First is the discovery of those who need special 
attention, through adequate tests and physical examinations of all 
school children. Second is a program for supervising physical care 
of the child—provisions for regular examinations, follow-up on treat- 
ment, provision for therapeutic treatment or corrective work, 
whether these are undertaken by the school or other agencies. 

The handicapped child also needs special provision for vocational 
training and guidance. For example, institutions for the deaf in- 
clude vocational training. At the present time a survey of the curri- 
cula in such schools is being made under the direction of the New 
York State Department of Education. Another example is the em- 
phasis which state commissions for the blind lay upon this phase, 
both in education and developing vocational opportunities outside 
in industry, sheltered work, and home industries. 

Most of the states now have bureaus of rehabilitation for physi- 
cally handicapped adults, financed with state and federal funds. 
These bureaus often receive reports of all cases from the state bu- 
reaus of workmen’s compensation, but also usually serve other physi- 
cally handicapped. These bureaus have an opportunity not alone 
for studying the vocational needs of the handicapped but for ex- 
tending their work opportunities through placement and education 
of the public. As an illustration of the need for research in this direc- 
tion are the recommendations of the Second Conference on Problems 
of the Deaf that 
an investigation be made of the practices of insurance companies in regard to 
auditory deficiency as a disqualification for life or accident insurance; and the 
practices of such companies in regard to loss of hearing as a disability deserv- 


ing compensation. 
There should be further a survey of the practices of compensation insurance 
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carriers, corporations and other employers, and labor unions in discriminating 
against the deaf and the hypacousic. ... . 

In particular, there should be an analysis of the trades and occupations with 
a view to the discovery of those for which auditory deficiencies of different grades 
are not handicaps, and even those for which such deficiencies may be a positive 
asset; and there should be an investigation into the justification and practicality 
of state agency in the rehabilitation of needy adults who have suffered loss of 
hearing, through teaching them new and suitable trades. 


As the principal state agency in contact with the handicapped 
adult, state bureaus of rehabilitation have a responsibility for locat- 
ing them, for co-ordinating and developing various services for them, 
local or state-wide, public or private. From the vocational angle, 
it means a classification of the handicapped in terms of employabil- 
ity in industry, sheltered work, or home industries, or unemployabil- 
ity, and the working out of a program of needs and facilities for 
each group. With its accumulating information about handicapped 
individuals, it is in a position to study causes of handicaps and to 
furnish facts for safety programs in industry and the community. 
Similarly, state departments of labor also contribute to preventive 
programs through study and elimination of industrial hazards and 
diseases. 

ECONOMIC WELFARE 

A state program for the physically handicapped must also con- 
sider their means of support and need for custodial care or financial 
aid. Responsibility has been assumed, or shared with local com- 
munities, for maintenance of certain groups in residential schools; 
in financial aid during rehabilitation; outdoor relief; maintenance in 
institutions; free hospital care. Such provisions spread over local 
public or private agencies, as well as departments of health, educa- 
tion, and welfare in the state. They concern especially the more 
severely handicapped unable to contribute to their own support. 
A research program should recognize the existence in the community 
of this group of chronic sick, who are to a large extent being cared 
for by their families or private relief agencies. There should be 
means of discovering them, ascertaining how they are being cared 
for, what facilities are available for them, their adequacy and cost. 
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The severely handicapped person who does not need hospital care but 
is unable to contribute to his own support and has no resources be- 
comes as much a community responsibility as the mental defective. 
This care has been left largely to private agencies, and, if these are 
not adequate, to almshouses and poor farms, where little attention 
can be given to their medical needs and where chances of rehabili- 
tation are lessened. Or they remain in hospitals, although nothing 
further can be done medically or surgically. A study of their needs 
and of possible facilities to meet them illustrate a type of service in 
research that a state department of welfare or other division might 
well render. 

In this discussion of a research program for the physically handi- 
capped, the purpose has not been to outline the details of any pro- 
gram, which in itself would require considerable research, but to 
emphasize the need for a plan in any program. The illustrations 
show the many complexities in such a program in enumeration, in 
definition, in case-finding, in classification of the groups and the 
problems which each present, in types of services needed, and finally 
the interweaving necessary between services—medical, educational, 
economic, and social—in order to accomplish the fundamental aim 
of making the best possible adjustment of the individual. 

The planning of a research program requires an awareness of the 
all-round needs of the individual who is physically handicapped, 
and a translation of these needs into services for the group. Such 
planning should draw to the full upon the thinking and experiences 
of existing agencies and groups, national and local. It should utilize 
to the utmost their resources and experiments in methods, surveys, 
and other research activities. Already these have resulted in certain 
definite and accepted programs of aims and procedure in some direc- 
tions. But leadership is required in their application and develop- 
ment, as well as experimentation in untouched fields. It is required 
in the compilation of comparable data and interpretation of the pic- 
ture of existing conditions in terms of recognized aims for their 
general welfare. Specifically, it may mean the development of proper 
record-keeping at the sources of information and uniform interpreta- 
tion of terms used; uniform current or periodic reports from such 
sources; compilation of data in a form comparable with those from 
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other sources; evaluation and interpretation in terms of accomplish- 
ments and needs. For such co-ordination and leadership the state 
has come to be regarded as the logical medium. 

LouIsE C. ODENCRANTZ, Director 


EMPLOYMENT CENTER FOR THE HANDICAPPED 
NEw York City 


A STATE RESEARCH PROGRAM IN 
MENTAL HYGIENE 


Mental hygiene is related to all phases of human life. Everything 
that affects the human mind for good or ill comes within the sphere 
of mental hygiene. Accordingly there is mental hygiene of the home, 
of the school, of the store, of the factory, and of all social activities. 
The aim of mental hygiene is to promote mental health, vigor, and 
efficiency and to prevent mental disease, feeble-mindedness, and in- 
efficiency. Mental hygiene principles are being used in child guid- 
ance work, in all departments of social work, and in the management 
of hospitals for the physically and mentally ill and of institutions for 
the defective and delinquent. 

In public welfare work the term ‘‘mental hygiene”’ is frequently 
used in a restricted sense as applying principally to the treatment 
and prevention of mental disease, mental defect, and convulsive dis- 
orders. State departments of mental hygiene are especially charged 
with the supervision and care of the mentally ill, the mentally defec- 
tive, and the epileptic. 

In discussing a state program for research in mental hygiene I 
shall limit myself to the narrower field. The most pressing need for 
research from the standpoint of the state as an organization arises 
from the urgent demand for relief from present excessive burdens. 
Any research program, however, should take into account the wel- 
fare of the individual citizens as well as the needs of the state as a 
political unit. 

Most of the states of the Union, several years ago, assumed full 
responsibility for the care of the insane, feeble-minded, and epileptic. 
Year by year the burden of the care of these classes has grown heav- 
ier, and the prospects for relief in the future are not at all favorable. 
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Now the question is asked: Can help be obtained from mental hy- 
giene? 

The desired relief might be secured in three ways, namely: (1) By 
reducing the number of admissions to state institutions; (2) by 
shortening the period of institution residence; (3) by lowering the 
annual per capita cost of maintenance of patients. 

The mere mention of these ways of lessening the burden suggests 
important lines of research. Considering for the moment only the 
problem of mental disease, it is clear the reduction in the rate of in- 
cidence is of the greatest importance. How can this be accom- 
plished? This is in part a research problem and in part an adminis- 
trative problem. Before much progress can be made in lowering the 
incidence rate of dementia praecox, manic-depressive psychoses, or 
mental disease with arteriosclerosis, more must be learned concern- 
ing the primary causes of these disorders and the means to be used 
in preventing them. It will also be necessary to acquaint the public 
generally with every newly discovered method of prevention. 

Strange to say, in those forms of mental disease in which the 
causes and means of prevention are well known, progress in reducing 
incidence is deplorably slow. I refer particularly to alcoholic and 
syphilitic mental diseases. During the war period and in 1919 and 
1920, the possibility of the elimination of alcoholic mental diseases 
was clearly demonstrated. The increase in the incidence of these 
diseases since 1920 indicates that many people are unwilling to fore- 
go personal gratification for the sake of their own health or the public 
welfare. The continued high rate of incidence of syphilitic mental 
diseases, despite known causes and known methods of control, is 
likewise discouraging. Judging from our experience in these two 
fields we need not only research work to give us knowledge and 
control of disorders but also efficient administrative work to apply 
among the population generally the measures required to bring the 
desired relief. 

Considering more closely plans for research in mental hygiene 
fields, it appears that in a large state four principal lines of investi- 
gation are indicated as follows: (1) laboratory studies; (2) clinical 
studies; (3) field studies; (4) demographic studies. 

We shall briefly discuss these in the order mentioned. 
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1. Laboratory studies —The proposed laboratory studies would in- 
clude pathological, physiological, psychological, serological, bacterio- 
logical, and chemical research. On account of the vast amount of 
equipment and materials necessary to carry on research in these 
various fields, a special scientific institute should be provided for this 
purpose. Each of the fields of research should have a separate 
laboratory which would be manned by experts and furnished with 
all of the equipment and supplies necessary to carry on research 
in the most approved manner. The various laboratories should co- 
operate fully in making their contributions to the studies undertaken. 

The New York State Psychiatric Institute which forms a part of 
the Columbia Medical Center is now carrying on research work in 
the manner just described. If other states were to make similar pro- 
vision for laboratory research, rapid progress in this field should be 
made. 

2. Clinical studies —Clinical studies require comparatively little 
equipment and may be carried on in any hospital. However, in order 
that there may be co-operation in clinical and laboratory studies, it 
is highly important that a clinical department be provided in the 
scientific institute. Patients specially selected for study could be 
cared for in the institute while the research work is progressing. If 
this were done all known methods of approach to the disease under 
investigation could be utilized. New York State follows this plan. 
In its research institute are accommodations for 210 patients. 

The state hospitals and state institutions for mental defectives 
and epileptics should also conduct clinical research work in co- 
operation with the institute. The best results will be obtained when 
the several agencies work together for the accomplishment of a 
common purpose. 

3. Field studies.—Research field studies would be conducted by 
trained social workers and would deal with problems relating to 
environmental and hereditary factors in the causation of mental 
disorders. In the newly developed field of child guidance such 
studies are of the highest importance. They should reveal primary 
causes and suggest ways by which mental disease and delinquency 
might be averted. Such studies to be most effective should be care- 
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fully planned in advance and should be comprehensive enough to 
yield significant results. 

4. Demographic studies—Demographic studies would deal with 
the problems arising from the presence of mental disease, mental 
defect, and epilepsy in the population. These studies would include 
rates of incidence and of expectation of such disorders among differ- 
ent classes, trends in the various forms of disease, etiological factors, 
results of treatment, economic costs, forecasts of institution popu- 
lation, etc. Such research work could be best conducted by a statis- 
tical bureau connected with a state department. Such bureau would 
also co-operate with other research agencies within the department. 

Specific problems awaiting research are too numerous to mention. 
The most urgent are those in child guidance and other preventive 
fields. While the spirit of science bids us seek truth and knowledge 
in aJl human relations, the spirit of wisdom imperatively directs our 
inquiries toward the prevention and alleviation of human suffering 
and the lessening of social burdens. 

In closing, I would add a word of caution against undue optimism. 
We must not expect that research in this field will promptly yield a 
panacea for all mental disorders. The problems are too complicated 
for easy solution. We know, however, that well-planned research 
is sure to lead to helpful results. There can be no doubt that rich 
rewards await prolonged intensive study. It is for us to make our 
efforts commensurate with the magnitude and importance of the 
task. 
Horatio M. Pottock, Director, Statistical Bureau 


NEw YorK STATE DEPARTMENT OF MENTAL HYGIENE 


PENOLOGICAL RESEARCH IN A STATE 
WELFARE DEPARTMENT 


Every correctional worker, and by that I mean anyone who is 
actively engaged in the application of penal treatment to persons 
convicted of crime, has probably more than once had forced upon 
him the question of what aid social research might be to him in his 
work. That he has had faith in the possibilities of such research is 
shown by the number of research bureaus or divisions established by 
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state or local boards or institutions and by his generally hospitable 
attitude toward those who while not officially connected with his or- 
ganization have desired an opportunity to conduct some study af- 
fecting it. To deal in such a limited time as that given me with all 
the ramifications of research in a correctional system, which in some 
states touches not only penal institutions but the courts and the 
police, the detention houses, probation, and parole, would be fruit- 
less. I propose, therefore, to limit my paper arbitrarily to a discus- 
sion of research in penal institutions in the hope that the questions 
dealt with will appear to be generally relevant to other forms or 
steps of penal treatment. 

A state agency, created for the purpose of administering the penal- 
ties defined by law and assessed by courts, is the executor of a public 
trust. Its work is rendered particularly difficult by the fact that the 
public mind as expressed in the law seems, paradoxically as it may 
sound, to be striving for goals which appear to be diametrically 
opposed, the goal of retributive punishment and that of rational cor- 
rection or reformation. The aim of penal treatment must be well 
defined in the minds of the public administrator, however, if his work 
is to be generally effective. I shall assume, for the purposes of this 
paper, that the aim of a state welfare agency in the correctional 
field is to make secure the welfare not only of the public at large 
but also of the prisoner in confinement, and that social security will 
best be achieved by penal treatment which within the confines of 
legal restrictions enables the agency mentioned to restore to an or- 
derly life in freedom those offenders who may be considered as hav- 
ing been properly “corrected” and to retain in custody those con- 
sidered incorrigible. One important task, then, of penological re- 
search is to discover, if possible, which prisoners are corrigible and 
how they may be restored to orderly life. Hitherto, scientists have 
been unable to solve either one of these problems. Excepting those 
prisoners who, due to pronounced mental abnormality, are unable 
to meet the ordinary demands of social life, there seems to be no 
valid criteria for separating in any scientific manner the corrigible 
from the incorrigible. Nor do we positively know today what meth- 
ods of treatment are successful and what methods fail and why. 
The reasons for our ignorance are many. The social sciences, for 
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instance, are practically undeveloped, and the mental sciences, upon 
which we must rely for an understanding of social behavior, are still 
in their infancy. This fact makes purposive research in correctional 
treatment all the more important. Those self-contained and socially 
abnormal communities we call prisons are wonderful laboratories for 
the study of behavior, and it may well be that their research bu- 
reaus may ultimately make greater contributions to sociological and 
psychological knowledge than most other laboratories in these sci- 
ences, i.e., if the research program and the personnel are adequate 
to the task. 

Research, let me interject, is nothing mysterious, though it is 
sometimes worshiped by the ignorant or by others adopted as a 
cloak to hide the truth. Although the term has been indiscriminately 
used’ to denote inquiries of all kinds, whether trivial or important, 
it signifies in the strictest sense a search, by means of approved and 
standardized scientific methods, for relevant knowledge which may 
form the basis for generalizations applicable beyond the particular 
problem investigated. Social research implies the use of scientific 
methods in the study of social data. In a correctional system such 
research must first of all be utilitarian and chiefly concerned with 
the practical application of its results to penal treatment. It should 
be conducted for the deliberate purpose of suggesting means, how- 
ever tentative, for solving the many problems in human relations 
which face the correctional worker. This means that the personnel 
of the research division must be well trained, acquainted with the 
problems of penal treatment, familiar with scientific method in the 
social sciences, and informed of the status of penological research 
elsewhere. The value of their studies will naturally depend entirely 
on the knowledge, insight, and artistic skill which they bring to bear 
on the problems investigated. They should be independent. It is 
human for a public administrator to desire his work and his institu- 
tions to be portrayed in favorable light. I know instances where the 
results of social research have been suppressed because they were 
regarded as injurious to some administrator. Knowledge cannot be 
advanced under such conditions. The greatest administrators have 
always welcomed criticism which would make improvements possi- 
ble or necessary. 
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MAJOR PROBLEMS 

There are certain major problems which a correctional social 
research division should attack. It should broaden our knowledge 
of the nature of criminal conduct by a study of the individual prisoner 
with a view to determine the nature of the penal treatment to be 
given such a prisoner. Second, it should describe the apparatus and 
the methods of penal treatment with a view to adapting them to the 
needs of the prisoner. In this connection a study of the correctional 
worker himself is most important. Finally, it must supply the public : 
with information designed to show whether or not the purposes of 
the law are effectively carried out. ' 

Studying the prisoner.—A craftsman must possess three character- 
istics: he must be thoroughly acquainted with his medium of expres- { 
sion; he must know the possibilities and the limitations of the instru- : 
ments he employs in the creative process; and he must possess that i 
intelligence and sense of rhythm and form which when imparted to 
his product gives it a distinction which elevates it above the mass. : 

As a social craftsman the correctional worker needs to know the ; 
nature of the offender who is to be subjected to correctional treat- 
ment. It is the function of the research division to place at his dis- 
posal all the information which can be secured by scientific investiga- 
tion into the character of the offender, the background of his offense, : 
etc.; in short, everything which may give the correctional worker 
some understanding of the treatment needs of the offender. It is 
likely that in a highly developed correctional system, the research 
division will become the directive agency in treatment and will not 
only prescribe but supervise its application. This has occurred in 
instances both here and abroad. This phase of research will also, it is 
hoped, assist us in arriving at a fuller knowledge of the mainsprings 
of antisocial conduct, and lift penal treatment from the hit-and- 
miss level upon which it is found today to a higher level of under- 
standing. Incidentally, the knowledge so secured should be of the 
greatest value in shaping future legislation with regard to the sub- 
stantive law and its administration. 

Study of treatment.—The value of penal treatment is measured by 
its results. This would seem self-evident, although, hitherto, public 
administrators have shown little appreciation of this phase of the 
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problem. Fenal treatment should not only have an aim, but we 
should know if the aim has been or can be reached. The research 
division, therefore, should have as one of its tasks the description, 
analysis, and evaluation of penal treatment in the light of this aim. 
The apparatus of that treatment is, of course, important, but it is 
less significant than the methods by which the apparatus is used. 
Hitherto, however, the apparatus has received most of the attention 
—classification, library and school, industrial shops, recreational 
facilities, construction of buildings, etc. The secret of success of cor- 
rectional work does not rest in these instruments of treatment, but 
in the use to which they are put. Penal treatment must always re- 
main chiefly a function of personal relations between the prisoner 
and those regarded by him as in authority, from the lowly guard to 
the lofty warden or commissioner. The institution with the finest 
physical embellishments may be a menace to the public welfare, 
if the personal relations to which I have referred, and which are the 
only real vehicles of corrective treatment, are such that they are 
destructive instead of restorative in their effects. It is these rela- 
tions which the research division should study, in order that, sooner 
or later, we may discover exactly what type of correctional worker 
we need to deal with certain types of offenders. We have all known 
apparently successful correctional workers. We need to know the 
reasons for their success, and in how far training added to native or 
acquired abilities will improve their work. We need to know what 
that training should be. There is no need to add that here lies a wide 
and practically untouched field of penological research. 

I have guardedly used the term “apparent success” to describe 
the labor of some correctional workers. The reason is that we are not 
in a position to say that any form of penal treatment, institutional 
or non-institutional, is successful in the larger sense of the word. 
Imprisonment is successful in keeping an offender from wide social 
contacts, but whether it is successful in correcting him or not is still 
problematical. The crux of the research division’s study of treat- 
ment must be the evaluation of its effect in terms of its aims. Until 
pragmatic tests have been applied to correctional work, we must 
continue to rely on the rather unsatisfactory and naive guidance of 
intuition and common sense, falling prey to the emotional crises in 
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public opinion, which alternately insists on the death penalty or on 
the pardon, depending on adventitious circumstances. 

A few notable attempts have been made to measure the effects 
of penal treatment on the offender, but these studies have judged 
the effectiveness of institutional treatment in terms of post-institu- 
tional conduct. Ultimately, we may hope that such studies, when 
they have isolated the effects of the myriad of environmental factors, 
over which the institution has no control, will be able to afford a 
satisfactory index to the relative value of this or that method of 
penal treatment. Until then and in order to make such post-institu- 
tional studies of greater value, the research division must endeavor 
to evaluate the treatment which the prisoner undergoes from the 
time of entrance to his discharge. Belgium has since 1930 laid the 
basis for progress records which may afford at least a partial basis 
for such evaluations. More recently, Mr. Bennet Mead of the 
United States Bureau of Prisons has been urging the development 
of such records for the same purpose. 

Social research and the public——The research division, finally, 
should be a dispenser of information about correctional work and 
should furnish to the citizens of the commonwealth data about the 
status of penal treatment. The results of its researches should be 
published as a matter of course in order that the citizens may know 
what its public servants are doing and what problems they are fac- 
ing. To the extent that this information is statistical in nature it 
should be presented in such a form that valid comparisons may be 
made with conditions and methods of work in other states. Since, 
for a long time to come, our police and our courts are unlikely to be 
able to furnish us with much information about the offender, we 
shall also have to rely upon the penal institutions to supply the 
social statistics and other information which may be of importance 
for students outside the official framework of the correctional sys- 
tem, who are engaged in the study of the problems of crime. 

I am compelled to admit that penological research has not yet 
rendered much aid in the solution of the important and highly prac- 
tical problems to which I have given most attention in this paper. 
I am equally convinced that only by the aid of more and better 
research will we be able to put correctional work on a more rational 
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basis. The question rests with the public administrators. Its answer 
depends to a large degree on the facilities they are willing to provide 
for research and the qualifications of the persons to whom they 


intrust it. 
THORSTEN SELLIN 
BUREAU OF SOCIAL HYGIENE 
NEw York CIty 


CO-ORDINATION OF PUBLIC WELFARE RESEARCH 
THROUGH THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


If we are to develop research and statistical services that have 
nation-wide significance and value, the federal government must 
assist through stimulating the interest of states and local communi- 
ties, pointing out the subjects on which intensive research is most 
needed, promoting uniformity in methods of statistical collection 
and analysis, and assisting in the widespread dissemination and use 
of the results. 

Various branches of the United States government contribute to 
social research through special studies and the compilation of current 
statistics in various fields. Studies are sometimes undertaken in co- 
operation with state or local agencies (for example, state child wel- 
fare commissions) or with educational institutions. Development of 
systems of current statistical reports involves co-operation with lo- 
cal, state, and national agencies, and encouragement of a co-ordinat- 
ed approach to the problems dealt with. 

The Children’s Bureau is carrying on four major reporting proj- 
ects, as follows: collection of statistics of employment certificates 
issued to children entering gainful employment, developed princi- 
pally in connection with state departments of labor; juvenile court 
statistics, obtained chiefly through individual courts, but with em- 
phasis on participation of state welfare departments whenever possi- 
ble; collection of social statistics from 41 metropolitan areas, carried 
on in co-operation with community chests and councils and involving 
reports from over 2,000 agencies; and collection of relief statistics 
from these and other areas, involving the amalgamation of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation’s and the Children’s Bureau’s series of relief 
statistics, and covering 136 cities of 50,000 and over population. 
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The social statistics project involves the co-operation of national 
as well as local agencies in the fields covered. For example, hand- 
books on public health nursing and medical social service have been 
prepared by joint committees representing the Children’s Bureau 
and its advisory committee on social statistics, on the one hand, and 
the national association representing the field covered on the other. 
Similarly, joint committees on family welfare and on legal aid have 
been at work. The Children’s Bureau is desirous of working out 
methods by which closer co-operation with state departments can 
be maintained and systems of state and national reporting harmon- 
ized as much as possible. A representative of the Children’s Bureau 
is serving on the advisory committee sponsoring the demonstration 
of social statistics being carried on by the New York State Depart- 
ment of Welfare. 

With the organization of the social statistics unit of the Children’s 
Bureau, of which Dr. Emma A. Winslow is director, it should be possi- 
ble to develop methods of analysis and interpretation of the material 
collected which will make it of greater practical usefulness in build- 
ing up a picture of social trends and social needs. The development 
of such a background of information, as a foundation for the de- 
velopment of social programs, requires co-ordinated national, state, 
and local effort. 

KATHARINE F. LENROOT 


UNITED STATES CHILDREN’S BUREAU 
WASHINGTON D. C. 
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TRAINING FOR INSTITUTIONAL 
INSPECTION SERVICES: 





SELECTION AND QUALIFICATIONS 
OF INSTITUTIONAL INSPECTORS 


O THE welfare institution, whatever its character or size, 

an inspector has been a snooper looking for defects and 

deficiencies. Frequently he has been a gum-shoe detective, 

sent into the institution by factional disturbers to get something on 
the management. 

As an administrator of public welfare institutions I have often 
pictured to myself an ideal inspector. I have wanted an intelligent 
person, college-educated preferred, imbued with a sense of service, 
honest commercially and ethically, a person whose observation in an 
institution would be broad enough to see not one or two elements 
in its management but the working unit as a whole, who could detect 
that ineffable thing we call the “spirit” of the place, who possessed 
or could gain in a short time of practical experience a knowledge of 
what it was all about and could tell me what was wrong, what was 
right, what could be corrected, and what could be made better, and 
who could write unbiased and unprejudiced reports of findings after 
having secured all the facts. I have had in my office several inspec- 
tors who approached this ideal. They seldom were critical without 
being at the same time constructive. Upon their reports progress 
was mide to more alequate and better service. 

When our subject this morning was suggested, I entered into mak- 
ing this program with enthusiasm. I was not surprised to find others 
interested, but I was surprised at the broad extent of the reactions of 
all those to whom I appealed for suggestions and help in arranging 
this round table. I discovered that the subject is one of far deeper 
significance than I had realized. I discovered also that I had not 
comprehended its full scope. 


« Papers read at the joint session of the American Public Welfare Association with 
Division IX (Public Officials and Administration) of the National Conference of Social 
Work, Philadelphia, May 17, 1932. 
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The need for an inspection ideal seems to exist in every class of 
institutions, from the smallest to the largest. Especial emphasis has 
been laid by my correspondents upon children’s institutions and 
upon foster-home placement of children. Some have objected to 
the word “inspector,” because of its traditional bad name. The 
name is not important. In all instances the work to be done is of an 
inspectional or supervisory character. 

Every one to whom I wrote replied with a hope that high educa- 
tional qualifications might be set as background for this officer, but 
I find that no facilities for special education are offered in these 
United States. 

Jeffrey R. Brackett, of the Massachusetts Department of Public 
Welfare, says: “I do not know of any special courses of instruction 
or classroom training for such work. I have looked over our litera- 
ture in vain.” 

Miss Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, of the Graduate School of 
Social Service Administration at the University of Chicago, writes: 

We do not offer such a course as you suggest, and I know of no institution 
which does, because there are so few opportunities for filling a position of that 
kind on the basis of merit rather than by political selection. Such a course could 
be easily offered in our school, where we could have the benefit of the public 
welfare material, the institutional management courses, and the courses in cost 
accounting in budgeting, which should be included; but we should have no as- 
surance that we could place a student who had devoted his or her time to such 
a course. We can give the professional equipment but we cannot provide the 
partisan political influence. I wish that you would say something along this line, 
because we should be most happy to be encouraged to develop some such course. 
But we must qualify our students to go ou into available jobs. 

The Massachusetts system of securing persons for this type of 
service possesses rare merit. It is practicable and should be better 
known and should have the support of such organizations as ours. 

Dr. George M. Kline, commissioner of the Department of Mental 
Diseases, writes: 

As you may know, we have a definite system for selecting, from the grade 
of assistant superintendent, men to serve as assistants to the commissioner. 
These assistants make up our training school for the position of superintendent, 
and it is during their period in the department that they serve as inspectors, 
though we have not had occasion to call them that. From my experience, this 
method of training men has been very effectual. 
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Miss Agnes K. Hanna, director, Social Service Division of the 
Federal Children’s Bureau at Washington, offers an enumeration of 
the various types of institutions and services that require varied 
qualifications for their inspectors. She says: 

Supervision or inspection in these agencies require knowledge of very differ- 
ent types of services. Inspection of the physical plant and housekeeping con- 
stitutes only one phase of the problem. The adequacy of a business administra- 
tion of an institution or agencies, of the standards or methods used in intake, 
discharge, and after-care services, of health, of education in some institutions, 
of social life and recreation for inmates, as well as of the character of the person- 
nel and the quality of the social records kept, are other aspects that it is essential 
to consider in supervising the work of an institution or agencies. 


On the point of qualifications of persons engaged in inspecting 
the work of other institutions, Miss Hanna says that the White 
House Conference expressed the opinion that state supervision of 
children’s agencies or institutions should be considered as an edu- 
cational process and that the inspector should assist the agency in 
bringing up its standards. Miss Hanna refers to a third problem, 
namely, the need for providing training for workers while in 
service. 

Case work is emphasized by Mary Irene Atkinson, superintendent 
of charities in the Ohio Department of Public Welfare, who says that 
an inspector must know, and be in sympathy with, case work ideals. 
She writes me that she does not like the use of the word “inspector.” 

I believe [she says] it would be much better if our laws used somcthing else 
than the term which actually connotes the exercise of police power. The states 
which have done the best work with institutions have approached the task from 
the standpoint of consultation and advice, rather than from the standpoint of 
inspection. 


She prefers the term “institutional consultation service.” 


Persons selected for such positions [she says] should have intensive training 
in the technical aspects of social work, as we have passed the place where an 
institution should be concerned merely with a few physical problems. Within 
the next ten years I am sure we shall see a tremendous development in the direc- 
tion of remaking old inflexible institutional programs into modern child-caring 
enterprises, centered around a case work program. Thus it is increasingly im- 
portant that persons going into institutions know, first of all, what case work is 
and what one is trying to accomplish through the use of this tool. 
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Louise Cottrell, executive secretary of the Oregon Child Welfare 
Commission, wishes those in their service to undergo a continuing 
process of instruction and education. She asks me: 


Is not the best answer to your question the employing of workers trained for 
the job of inspection and supervision of children’s agencies? Encouraging of 
workers on the job who do not have such training to take even one course at a 
time is one possible way of improving standards. Perhaps the time will come 
when public departments will study the standards of their work in the same way 
in which public schools give such attention to their line. Certainly, it is quite as 
logical to require certain courses as a means of advancement in our line of work 
as it is in teaching. 


Margaret Reeves, director of the Bureau of Child Welfare of New 
Mexico, writes that her department’s sole official assigned to insti- 
tutions is not called an “inspector.’’ Miss Reeves joins Miss Atkin- 
son on case work and says: 


Our inspector is a trained social case worker who has also had more than five 
years’ institutional experience. 

Personally, I feel that in addition to institutional experience a worker in a 
state department who is to be of help to institutions must also be well grounded 
in principles of case work and community social work. This training may, of 
course, be received in a university, a school of social work, or in actual experi- 
ences with good community agencies. 


Charlotte Leeper, supervisor of institutions and agencies in the 
Alabama Child Welfare Department, observes that it is 


certainly difficult to work out a satisfactory way of thoroughly familiarizing 
one’s self with an institution. The physical side of it, such as sanitation and 
housekeeping, can, of course, be ascertained easily. But I have come to the con- 
clusion, from my own experience, that no report can be made of an institution 
adequately until it has been studied intensely for several days at a time. 
Policies, programs, and plans can be discussed theoretically and, yet, cannot be 
tested until they are seen in relationship with the daily life of the child. 


Miss Leeper also is opposed to the term “inspector” or “institutional 
inspection service.” “It connotes detachment,” she says, “with em- 
phasis on the physical aspects of the institution.” 

Grube B. Cornish, acting director of the Bureau of Social Welfare 
of Maine, says that an inspector 
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should also endeavor to create a strong desire for better-trained employees for 
the minor positions. Our institutions never will maintain the high standards we 
have set until and unless we come to appreciate the value of a higher type of 
institutional worker. 


John A. Brown, secretary of the Indiana Board of State Charities, 
observes that the securing of institutional inspectors is difficult. 
He writes: 


It is a task that is not attractive to most social workers, and it is our ex- 
perience that few persons receive such training. Generally, we have had to de- 
pend upon selecting persons whose educational qualifications and personality 
warrant our taking them on and giving them training on the job. 


L. A. Halbert, director of the Rhode Island Department of Public 
Welfare, agrees with me that it takes ‘‘a high degree of person to be 
of any use in this kind of work. In fact, the person must be qualified 
to act as a consultant on various problems to the heads of the insti- 
tutions.”” Mr. Halbert refers to the fact that a competent inspector 
must be something of an agriculturist, auditor, mechanic, engineer, 
physician, alienist, specialist in medical fields, and so on. 

Sanford Bates, director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, makes 
the most interesting and encouraging statement: 


We have made very significant progress here in the last year or two in the 
development of our jail inspection service. Our oldest and perhaps most 
competent inspector is Doctor H. E. Merenees, who is a competent physician 
and alienist and approaches his job from the scientific point of view. 


We have been accustomed to regard inspection of jails and prisons 
as a purely political function. Until recently we have not been in- 
clined to object to this form. That the inspector of a jail or prison 
should be a competent physician and alienist, approaching his job 
from a scientific standpoint, is something of an eye-opener, quite 
worthy of even more emphasis than I am able to give it. 

Miss Geneva S. Orcutt, of the California State Department of 
Social Welfare, also bemoans the fact that “few people who make in- 
spections have ever had an adequate background, from either the 
practical or the theoretical standpoint, of the type of institutions 
they are attempting to analyze.” 

The essence of all this is that public welfare officials are off of the 
old-style political stool-pigeon, gum-shoe detective inspector and 
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stand for well-educated, specially trained by education and experi- 
ence, men and women who believe in case work and understand its 
technique. Such inspectors are the strong right arm of the adminis- 
tration, ever ready and prepared to get the truth in all situations 
and to offer constructive recommendations for the upbuilding of an 
institution or agency service. 

A. L. BowEn, Superintendent of Charities 


ILLINOIS DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 
SPRINGFIELD 


PRACTICAL TRAINING OF AN INSTITUTIONAL 
INSPECTOR 


In considering the program of this morning, it is apparent that 
the sequence of the items for discussion relating to the personality, 
education, and practical training is logical. 

Without a friendly, outgoing, tolerant, humorous, imaginative, 
patient personality, an inspector cannot hope to succeed in securing 
results with the institutions to be inspected. 

Without educational background, as good as, or better than, that 
of the personnel and of the board of managers of the institutions to 
be handled, the necessary understanding and leadership is not possi- 
ble; and, although equipped with the best possible educational back- 
ground, there is the ever-present need of not letting this become ob- 
trusively apparent to those with whom the inspector is called upon 
to work. 

Lacking both of these prerequisites of personality and education, 
no amount of training will serve to make of an individual an efficient 
inspector. 

Of what should the practical training consist? This depends pri- 
marily upon the conception of the significance of the inspection. 
Is it to be a “snoopy” detective type of investigation, aimed at dis- 
covering faults and securing corrections in the physical plant, or is 
it to be an educational project, undertaken co-operatively with the 
institutional personnel and board for the purpose of developing the 
maximum possibilities of service by the institution or, if need be, 
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actually changing the concept of the service to be rendered in the 
minds of the trustees and the superintendent? 

If a detective is to be trained, that is one thing. If an educator 
is to be trained, that is distinctly another proposition. Personally, 
I am convinced that the only type of inspectional service which is 
worth the costs involved is that type which places its major em- 
phasis on education of, and co-operation with, those in charge of the 
institutions with which a state department is concerned. It is from 
that point of view that I shall continue with this discussion. 

The inspector having been selected on the basis of personality, 
education, and experience, what are the steps to be taken in the 
training process? 

First, following the induction into office, it seems to me that it is 
important to establish a familiarity with the office routine of the 
state department. This is best done by establishing at once a per- 
sonal relationship between the newly employed inspector and the 
other members of the staff in the same division, and with all other 
members of the staff in related divisions of the department’s work. 
This gives an opportunity to learn the resources which are available 
to the inspector in solving the problems in her (his ) own field, and 
places at once at her disposal the knowledge of the service which she 
may call on on behalf of her own work and that of the institutions un- 
der supervision. 

In addition to this, it seems essential that the inspector should 
become familiar with the structural organization of the department 
as a whole; the law concerning the general powers of the depart- 
ment; the law covering the specific job of the inspector; the law cov- 
ering related tasks in the field which may include work for children, 
for the aged, for the feeble-minded, the mentally diseased, the delin- 
quent and the criminal. 

The mere reading of the law, which is a time-consuming job, is 
not enough. There must be some interpretation of the law to the 
inspector in line with the department’s policies. In other words, does 
the department assume a strong-arm method and endeavor to secure 
results through compulsion; or is it the purpose of the department to 
secure results, even though it may be at “long last,”’ through persua- 
sion and education, which policy must establish in the mind of the 
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inspector a tolerance and sympathetic understanding of the slow 
process of change which at last secures the kind of correction that 
is significant of a sound internal growth on the part of those respon- 
sible for the institution? 

If the inspection and supervision is to be predicated upon powers 
of license, then the department policy must be interpreted in terms 
of the “iron hand in the velvet glove,” backed up by a continuous 
educational pressure, which aims to keep intact a friendly relation- 
ship while at the same time injecting a compulsion to conform. 

This first stage of the education of an inspector may involve a 
week or a month for its accomplishment, but it is time well spent, 
since it enables the inspector to orientate herself (himself) in rela- 
tion to the organization of which she has become a part. 

The second step in the training of the inspector seems to me to 
involve visitation on a selected number of state institutions so that 
she (he) may know what the state itself requires of its own agencies. 
If at all feasible, it is desirable that institutions and agencies in 
neighboring states or cities, which are known to be doing excellent 
work, should be visited, for it is always more effective to be able to 
cite instances of good work done than it is to state an ideal program 
based on academic knowledge. 

Contact should be established for the inspector with social workers 
of the state through local social workers’ clubs, through the chapter 
meetings of the American Association of Social Workers, and 
through informal social meetings at luncheon or dinner with out- 
standing persons in the private institutional and agency work of the 
state, so that speedily a sense of “belonging”’ may be established. 
Throughout this period, it is important that the historical back- 
ground of the state become a part of the knowledge of the inspector. 
It certainly clarifies the point of view and makes it possible to inter- 
pret the approach in communities if (as, for example, in Pennsyl- 
vania) one realizes that in southeastern Pennsylvania there is a 
dominant Quaker note, that in the Lancaster region of Pennsylvania 
there is a dominant Pennsylvania-Dutch note, and that in north- 
western Pennsylvania there is a dominant Scotch-Irish note. 

If the inspector has had no actual institutional experience, pre- 
liminary to the appointment as an inspector, it is very desirable 
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that a brief period of residence in a well-run institution should be 
secured, after having laid down this background as outlined. 

The third step in the training involves preparation of the schedule, 
the planning of the program of inspection and the technique. 

Every new individual who enters a department brings with her 
(him) the potentialities of new ideas, new methods, and new philos- 
ophy in relation to the work. The executive who fails to realize this 
and who merely proceeds to “lay down the law” to the inspector in 
regard to the schedule to be used and method to be pursued misses 
an opportunity to add greatly to the effectiveness of the department. 
Therefore, the attitude should be to secure from the very beginning 
the constructive suggestions and the full participation of the inspec- 
tor in formulating or modifying the schedules already in existence, 
in order that there may be established a real sense of participation 
in the project. 

This does not mean that a blank sheet should be given to the new 
inspector on which to write, but rather that there should be pre- 
sented to the inspector the material on the basis of which the de- 
partment has been functioning, with the request that she (he) con- 
sider it, and ultimately participate in the determination of the 
changes that are necessary to make the inspection a useful instru- 
ment in furthering the purposes of the department. 

Following the development or modification of the schedule, then 
the planning of the inspectional program is in order; and in this the 
inspector should have full participation. 

Which institutions and agencies shall be inspected first? 

Shall it be county by county or by type of institution? 

Shall day nurseries come early or late in the inspection? 

Shall summer camps be included at all? 

How many inspections is it reasonable to expect shall be made and recorded 


in a week? 
What is a fair institutional case load? 


All these questions should be discussed in the light of the past 
experience of the department, the past experience of the inspector, 
and the past experience of other states and national agencies. 

Then comes the technique of inspection. Shall there be advance 
notice sent to the institution of the date and perhaps hour of inspec- 
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tion—and if advance notice, how long in advance? Personally, I 
believe that advance notice should be sent, insuring the presence of 
the superintendent at the institution; and I am of the opinion that 
the kinds of things which can be “cleaned up” in the few days of 
advance notice are not the things which are of most importance in 
the evaluation of the institution’s work. 

Shall the inspector make the rounds of the institution with the 
superintendent and shall the faults observed be discussed frankly 
with the superintendent on the spot? I believe that should be done, 
because sometimes in that discussion there develops an understand- 
ing which cannot be secured in any other way. 

Shall board members be visited or not, and if so, how many and 
which ones? Here again, I believe that they should be visited, the 
president always, the dominant member always, and, if possible to 
locate, those members who have social vision and understanding, 
whether they have secured a position of prominence or not. 

The physical inspection of the plant is the simplest factor in the 
inspection; and the good housekeeping, the cleanliness, and the ade- 
quacy of the equipment can readily be evaluated. The real crux of 
the inspection lies in the evaluation of the personnel, the organiza- 
tion, the administration, and the spirit within the institution; and 
every opportunity should be given the inspector to contact institu- 
tions and agencies which present good examples of best practice in 
relation to these matters. This can be done through conferences, 
state and national, and through visits to first-class agencies and 
institutions. 

Then follows the technique of securing correction. The depart- 
ment’s policy in relation to this important phase of the work must 
be thoroughly understood by the inspector. 

How far is the commissioner of the department willing to go for 
the purpose of securing corrective results? Is he willing to secure 
results through progressive stages, or does he insist on immediate 
correction? Is he willing to use the pressure of local public opinion 
through federations, chests, councils, organized religious bodies, in 
order to secure results? Or, does he insist that it should be purely a 
department function? All these things should be clarified for the 
inspector, so that there may be no unnecessary embarrassment on 
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her (his) side because of misunderstanding as to the methods by 
which results are to be secured. Shall the effort at correction be 
predicated only on verbal communication, or should documentary 
evidence be accumulated gradually, by letter, not only setting forth 
the items which seem to need correction and the method for obtain- 
ing correction but including also commendation of those features 
which the inspection has brought out which are to be commended? 

There is a feeling on the part of some inspectors that they have 
not done an adequate piece of work unless they can find something 
to criticize. In my opinion this attitude cannot be justified, and I 
believe that whenever possible the commendation for good work 
should precede all criticism, and that in those institutions and agen- 
cies in which really outstanding work is being done, the inspector 
should carefully avoid any appearance of picking flaws merely for 
the sake of having something critical to say. 

The technique of securing corrective results should not limit itself 
to the institution as an individual entity. It should think of the 
institution as one institution in a group of institutions of a similar 
kind. The aim should be to develop a group consciousness within the 
institutions of similar type, ultimately bringing them together so 
that they may have the opportunity of educating themselves up to 
the standard for which the department itself stands. 

A continuous process of education and integration for the inspec- 
tor and the department should be carried on. Staff meetings or con- 
ferences should be held with reasonable degree of regularity. The 
executive should be available for personal conferences to meet any 
emergency or to clarify any special point on which decision is needed. 

The maintenance of a “policy book” is desirable, in that, as new 
or revised decisions are made, these can be set down for ready refer- 
ence and ultimately, on the basis of these memoranda, there can be 
developed a manual for guidance of succeeding generations of in- 
spectors, who in turn should be held responsible for revision, keeping 
the manual a living instrument for use in the state work. 

Many years ago, I read an article in an educational journal, the 
subject of which was “The Creative Executive.” It dealt with a 
superintendent of schools whose major concern was to bring out the 
full responsibilities in every member of his teaching staff. 
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In my judgment this is one of the major jobs in the field of social 
work, and in state institutions and in this field of inspection. Mak- 
ing of the inspector an errand boy or girl will not build up personnel 
for the future administrative work of the department. 
We must pick good material; we must give that material the best 
training that we possibly can; we must send inspectors out into the 
field to use their best judgment, based upon the policies established 
and the training given; we must give them our unfailing moral sup- 
port; and then hold them responsible for the results. ' 
ELLEN C. Potter, M.D., Director of Medicine 


. NEW JERSEY DEPARTMENT OF INSTITUTIONS AND AGENCIES 
4 TRENTON 





\ TRAINING FOR INSTITUTIONAL 
( INSPECTION SERVICE 


Mental hospital organization has undergone many changes during 
| the past two decades. The broadening of the interests of psychiatry, 
| the entrance into the field of representatives of other disciplines, and 
the participation of the hospitals in community mental hygiene pro- 
grams have all tended to complicate the organizations. The end of 
the period of isolation is here, and the state hospital is more and 
more finding itself thrust into the whirlpool of community affairs. 
The addition to the staff of highly specialized individuals, and the 
increasing number of activities into which the hospital must enter 
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if it is to be other than a custodial institution, makes it more essen- 

| : tial than ever that proper standards of hospital administration be 

: set up. 

i The final criterion of efficiency of any hospital is a simple one. 

. The real measures of achievement are: (1) number of patients being 

" returned to the community; (2) length of time these patients have 

c spent in the hospital; (3) length of time they remain out in the com- 
munity. 

e Fine buildings, good equipment, adequate records, and all the 
things we associate with well-managed mental hospitals are very 

. good as far as they go; but unless they lead directly to an increase 


in the discharge rate, shortening the hospital residence of the pa- 
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tient, and lengthening the time he spends in the community, the 
increased cost to the taxpayer is not justified. Therefore, our at- 
tempts to fix standards for mental hospitals should be more than a 
gesture; they should be a serious endeavor to evaluate the work the 
hospital is doing. 

In attempting to fix these standards, both the anatomy and phys- 
iology of the institution must be considered. The anatomy would 
include a survey of the buildings, the equipment and general meth- 
ods that we consider necessary in the physical care of mental 
patients. Obviously, this is an important part of any hospital in- 
spection. Housekeeping, repair of buildings, condition of equipment, 
are all important phases of administrative psychiatry; but the way 
in which they function to cure the patient is still more important. 
It requires a considerable amount of experience to estimate the 
anatomical structure of a mental hospital, but it requires infinitely 
more experience and understanding to evaluate its physiology. And 
by this I mean an estimate of the aims and ideals of the administra- 
tion, the attitude of the personnel, both lay and medical, and the 
general integration of the entire organization toward the jobs which 
are the justification for its existence, namely, the recovery of the 
patient and its contribution to the whole problem of mental disease. 
After all, furnishings and equipment mean nothing alone. The 
brains that utilize them are all important. 

What is a good mental hospital? Have we any standards at pres- 
ent by which an institution may be measured? How should an in- 
spection be carried on to properly size up the work of the hospital? 
Hospitals have definite personalities. This characteristic atmosphere 
which car be detected by a trained observer the moment he steps 
into the front hall is as individual and marked as the architecture 
of the buildings or the plan of the grounds. It is the thing that dis- 
tinguishes one institution from another. Can this feeling-tone of a 
hospital be analyzed? J think it can. The pattern of the personality 
of the institution is, of course, set by its head. Every organization 
is only the lengthened shadow of one man. His attitudes, his rela- 
tionships, and his ideals permeate the entire group and furnish the 
general emotional tone of the organization. Therefore, an inspection 
of any hospital that does not take the entire group into account is 
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worthless. But how analyze it? By getting the intimate personal 
views of members of the medical staff, heads of departments, and 
other members of the organization. The inspector who only sees the 
superintendent is missing a great deal of material that would be of 
value to him in his estimate of the hospital. 

It is important to know a great deal about the medical staff. 
Some of this information can be learned in a formal way, but much 
of it will only come as a result of personal contact with the indi- 
vidual. It is interesting to know how appointments are made. Are 
the men selected by the head of the hospital without reference to 
anyone else, or are they picked by the superintendent in consulta- 
tion with higher officers? What is the length of service of each man? 
I consider long service of staff members a detriment to a hospital. 
Longevity of service in the same grade is apt to lead to institutional 
inertia—an easy thing to acquire but a difficult thing to get rid of. 
Any physician who has not progressed sufficiently in his specialty 
in a reasonable length of time to become a candidate for a better 
position, or who does not have enough ambition to make opportuni- 
ties for himself in other fields, becomes a distinct liability to the 
hospital. 

What is the training of each member of the staff? What are the 
standards set by the administration for the men? What is the meas- 
ure of efficiency by which the men are judged? 

But an inspector must dig still deeper if he is really to get at the 
heart of the institution. What is more important is the impression 
gained by the trained observer of each man. This can only be se- 
cured by knowing the man and getting his reactions toward the 
whole situation. Not only staff members but all heads of depart- 
ments are important. Every key person in the organization should 
be subjected to scrutiny by the inspector. For, after all, hospitals 
are not made of bricks and mortar but of men and women. The atti- 
tude of the steward, the head farmer, the chief engineer, the super- 
intendent of nurses, the supervisors, and the head social worker to- 
ward psychiatry and the hospital, is just as important as are the 
reactions of the medical staff. ' 

It is of importance to know how much interest each one has in the 
patient. Is the individual able to see the hospital as a complete 
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unit, or does he only think in terms of his own little department? 
Are they loyal to each other? Do they speak well of other members 
of the group? Are they enthusiastic and optimistic, or do they have 
a fatalistic attitude toward psychiatry? Are they glad to discuss the 
things they are interested in, or are they interested in anything ex- 
cept the routine work? Do they accept new ideas with enthusiasm, 
or are they bound up in tradition? Are they constantly making 
excuses and alibis for the shortcomings that every hospital has? 

A good inspector could make an accurate evaluation of any hospi- 
tal after several days’ browsing around with the hospital personnel. 
This is the only way I know of to make a survey of the personality 
of the hospital. 

But the inspector must still dig deeper. Is the hospital as a whole 
carrying out the functions for which it is maintained? What are 
these functions? They might be classified in many different ways, 
but I prefer the following classification: (1) psychiatry; (2) medicine 
and surgery; (3) teaching; (4) research; and (5) preventive work. 

Psychiatry —Much can be learned about the type of psychiatry 
being carried on, by the survey of the staff members. The inspector 
should ascertain exactly what the attitude of the administration is 
toward the various schools of thought. Is the psychiatry being done 
a routine, diagnostic psychiatry, or is it a co-ordinated type where 
the entire resources of the hospital are being concentrated to the 
end of helping the patient and getting him out of the hospital? Is it 
the routine and hopeless type where the writing of notes is the sole 
aim and end of existence? Is the atmosphere such that the individ- 
ual with unusual ideas and methods of approach is made welcome? 
Is there an open-minded attitude toward the entire subject? The 
modern, progressive hospital will be receptive to all new thought. 
Psychiatry is still in such a chaotic state that no one of us may set 
ourselves up in judgment upon the ideas and beliefs of anyone else. 

Is the atmosphere of the hospital such that representatives of 
other social sciences are attracted to it, and are they made a part of 
the organization? I do not believe that it is wisdom on the part of 
medical psychiatrists to close the door to other sciences that have 
a contribution to make. The progressive hospital will welcome the 
organicist, the psychoanalyst, the chemist, the psychologist, the 
sociologist, the statistician or any other allied discipline. 
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Most hospitals have staff conferences. The important thing is 
the kind of consideration that is given to the case. Is the conference 
carried on by a group which discusses cases in the light of what can 
be done for the patient, or is it simply a diagnostic staff meeting 
where the clinical director or superintendent makes a diagnosis and 
everyone automatically agrees? Is there freedom of thought? Does 
every member of the group have an opportunity and feel perfectly 
free to dissent from the opinion of the others? Is the procedure in- 
tellectually stimulating, and, above all, is it carried. out with the 
ultimate aim of benefiting the patient? 

Is social service being used intelligently? Is real social work being 
done, or are the social workers only errand girls? 

One could go on ad infinitum asking these questions. The answers 
to them would indicate to a good inspector what psychiatry was 
doing to get the patient well and out of the hospital. 

Medicine and surgery.—In any large mental hospital the medical 
and surgical service is a very important part of the work of the in- 
stitution. An inspector seeking to evaluate this particular service 
would naturally inquire how it was organized. Is it carried on in- 
cidentally by psychiatrists, or is it organized on the basis of well- 
trained internists and surgeons who are not primarily concerned 
with the psychiatric picture? 

The reason for the existence of a medical and surgical service is 
twofold: first, to take care of incidental illness and the physical 
conditions that develop in psychiatric patients; and second, to make 
some contribution in furthering our understanding of the relation- 
ship between the psyche and the soma. The ward psychiatrist is, 
as a rule, not a good internist. This can be proved by the fact that 
the cancer rate in mental hospitals is much below what it is in the 
community at large. Since a psychosis does not confer any immu- 
nity in an individual to cancer, I can only attribute this low death- 
rate from cancer to the fact that proper physical diagnosis is not 
being carried out in many mental hospitals. I am a firm believer 
in the organization of a separate medical and surgical service. This 
service should be organized so that within the walls of the mental 
institution a general hospital of adequate size is constantly function- 
ing under a separate personnel. 

Study of the surgery being done should be made by an inspector. 
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Are staff men permitted to get surgical training? What are the labo- 
ratories, and how far are these facilities being utilized in the routine 
work of getting patients well? What is the number of autopsies, 
and how well is the material being worked up? Is there a clinical 
pathological conference held in the hospital? What is the range of 
laboratory procedures that can be carried out? Is there a chemist 
in the organization? Are laboratory technicians employed? In the 
physical departments such as X-ray, are there technicians, or do the 
physicians have to do their own technical work? How well does the 
medical and surgical service integrate with the rest of the hospital, or 
is it a buck-passing device so that patients that are unpleasant on 
the wards may be shunted back and forth between the psychiatric 
and medical services. 

Teaching.—The teaching hospital is the best hospital. It gives 
patients better care, and it has higher scientific standards than the 
hospital where teaching is not carried on. The presence of a number 
of eager and enthusiastic students in the hospital stimulates every- 
one in the organization. It tends to keep them from getting into 
the deadly routine which is the bane of any mental hospital. The 
more other professions become interested in psychiatry, the better 
personnel the hospital can secure; and, even though the individual 
who has received the training never goes into the specialty of psy- 
chiatry at all, he goes out into the community as a missionary who 
has a better understanding of what the mental hospital is doing and 
what its aims and ideals are. He interprets the hospital to society 
and makes the hospital-community relationship a more friendly one. 

An inspector would naturally ask, who is being taught, what is 
being taught to these individuals, how long do they spend in the 
hospital, and what is the general result of the program? He would 
naturally check up by personal interviews with certain members of 
each group. 

Every hospital should carry a training school of its own. I am not 
in favor of the mental hospital sitting down, folding its hands, and 
saying that we cannot compete in training nurses with the general 
hospital and that there is nothing to be done about it. I do believe 
that we can compete with the general hospital if we will only look 
at it from the standpoint of the student and think in terms of how 
much we can give her rather than how much she can contribute to us. 
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A good teaching program can be divided into four separate divi- 
sions on the basis of the ones who are being taught: 

1. Teaching allied professions.—General nurses, medical students, 
occupational therapists, social workers, psychologists, laboratory 
technicians, psysiotherapists, sociologists, theologians, teachers, and 
general practitioners. 

2. Teaching patients—Every means of reaching the patient with 
mental hygiene propaganda should be used. Personal interviews, 
meetings, a hospital paper, radio. The patient is susceptible to the 
same power of suggestion that makes advertising so important a 
factor in our lives. If advertising will sell goods, it will help build 
personality. 

3. Teaching relatives—How much does the hospital attempt to 
really teach the relatives of our patients about the institution it- 
self or about psychiatry in general? How much is the hospital at- 
tempting to build up good will among those who come the nearest 
to it? 

4. Teaching the public.—This is an important part of the teaching 
program. Public confidence in the mental hospital can be built up 
by a constant effort to bring to community groups everything that 
will give them a better understanding of psychiatry and mental 
hygiene in general. 

Research.—For a hundred years states have been trying to solve 
the problem of the increasing cost of mental disorder by constructing 
more buildings to house more patients. No state that I know of has 
ever kept up with its constantly increasing needs. The cry is “over- 
crowding,” and we are in a state of confusion most of the time. Be- 
cause of this situation, it seems to me that states must soon begin to 
scrutinize such a policy very carefully. If some of the millions that 
are put into new buildings and new plants were put into a co-ordi- 
nated research attack on the problem of mental disease, I am sure 
that twenty-five years from now we would be far ahead of where we 
will be if the present program is continued. Mental hospitals must 
begin to think in terms of research rather than brick and mortar. 
An inspection of hospitals would mean an evaluation of what it is 
contributing toward psychiatry in general. Does the administration 
of the hospital welcome research? 
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I do not believe that any medical officer is of very much value to a 
hospital who is content to do only routine work and not be interested 
in carrying on a special study of some kind. Research is not an af- 
fair of equipment and imposing paraphernalia. It is an affair of 
brains. The average young physician, when research is mentioned, 
thinks in terms of imposing laboratories, retorts, and equipment of 
that kind. These ate all very well for certain types of research; but 
the individual who really wants to find out something, and has the 
urge and curiosity to get at the truth, can find ways and means of 
carrying on small problems that would be of inestimable value in the 
whole psychiatric picture. An inspector should go into this matter of 
research. Have the individual members of the staff any progressive 
ideas? Are they interested in studying small groups of patients in 
an attempt to find some particular point that needs clearing up? 
Is the administration of the hospital open-minded, and will it per- 
mit men to advance new ideas and carry them out? Will it support 
new programs? Will it permit research to the limit of its finances? 

Community and preventive work.—In my opinion, the future of all 
child guidance work is in the state hospital itself. If there is any 
value in the preventive work being carried on in the child guidance 
clinics, it seems to me that the only agency that is big enough and 
powerful enough to make any impression in the matter of general 
prevention of mental disorder is the state itself. Therefore, the men- 
tal clinic of the future will be carried on through the existing organ- 
izations which already represent so much money and personnel. 
The mental hospital should accept the responsibility for the com- 
raunity it serves in all mental health matters. 

Any inspector making an evaluation of the work of a hospital 
would naturally inquire as to how much community work was being 
carried on. Is there a children’s clinic at the hospital, and, if so, what 
type of work is it doing? Is it well organized, or is it being carried on 
by individuals who have little interest and no training? Are adult 
clinics being carried on in the community? If so, what type of work 
do they do? How well are they being utilized? 

Much can be learned about the character of the hospital itself 
from the study of this whole question of community activity. How 
much educational propaganda is being put out by the hospital? Is 
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it making a definite organized attempt to bring the community closer 
to it, or does it carry on a policy of isolation? What educational 
efforts are being made to get the interests of the medical profession, 
social agencies in the community, or schools and other organiza- 
tions that are of supreme importance in any mental hygiene move- 
ment? 

Thus, to sum up, the inspection of the mental hospital is not an 
affair of listing and enumerating the parts of a physical plant. It is 
a matter of evaluating the policies of the administration, the en- 
thusiasm of the personnel, and the attitude of this personnel toward 
the whole problem. It is a matter of the impression of a trained ob- 
server rather than of the amassing of facts. The best training for 
such an individual would be to have had experience in a number of 
different institutions. The best hospital psychiatrist is the man who 
has had experience in a number of lines of activity. To train properly 
an individual for a service of this kind would mean not only institu- 
tional experience but clinic and general community psychiatric ex- 
perience. 

An individual whose experience has been entirely confined to hos- 
pitals and has not rounded out this experience with contacts with 
the kind of psychiatry that is carried on in the community is not 
as valuable as the individual who has such experience. Therefore, 
as a proper training for an inspection service, I would roughly say 
that the following might be considered: (1) graduate of a Class A 
medical school; (2) a general hospital interneship in an approved 
hospital; (3) at Jeast five years in institutional psychiatry in at least 
two well-organized mental hospitals; (4) at least one year in a child 
guidance clinic; (5) one year in general mental hygiene work. 

WittiaM A. Bryan, Superintendent 


WORCESTER (MASSACHUSETTS) STATE HosPITAL 


SELECTION OF INSPECTORS BY INSTRUCTION 
AND TRAINING IN PRACTICAL SERVICE 


The best way to set forth the thesis that a service should train 
some of its professional inspectors is to discuss an actual situation. 
A certain large state has several state hospitals, each with an 
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independent board of limited powers; it has also a central organiza- 
tion with extensive authority. In the old days the medical head of 
the department was able to do as much inspecting as seemed nec- 
essary; but a time came when it was impossible for him to cover 
such responsibilities adequately, for the hospitals had grown in num- 
ber, in size, and in admission rates. In addition to examining stand- 
ards of treatment, administration, and housekeeping, it seemed de- 
sirable to question the new patients, of whom there were several 
thousand a year. This examination need not be detailed if an ex- 
perienced psychiatrist were to carry it on, but it should disclose 
immediately two important points: (1) whether patients were being 
committed to the state institutions who were not sick enough to re- 
quire that expensive care; and (2) whether patients who believed 
themselves “railroaded” into state hospitals were given an oppor- 
tunity to make their complaints to a responsible official outside the 
staff of the hospital. 

A quarter-century has passed, and this system is still in operation. 
It may be of interest to know what the statute says of this officer. 
He is to be a well-educated physician with at least five years’ actual 
experience in an institution for the care and treatment of persons 
afflicted with mental disease. Subject to the direction of the com- 
missioner, he is to visit and inspect public and private institutions, 
see new patients, and give such as may request it an opportunity to 
converse with him apart from the officers and attendants. The in- 
spector is therefore the direct representative of the commissioner in 
many important matters; and the law says that he may visit, in- 
spect, investigate, etc., any place in which the insane, and persons 
suffering from any mental disease or defect, receive care and treat- 
ment. He can conduct investigations, administer oaths, in some 
matters give orders, and in all matters bring to the head of the 
state department the information that is needed as a basis for reme- 
dial action. 

Where would such an inspector be found? The universities were 
not equipped to provide such officers. There are many things that 
are learned not from textbooks but from experience. One of these 
is how to judge a person’s mental condition. Another is how to judge 
whether the plans and activities of hospital personnel are on an 
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acceptable basis. Another and very important thing is how to decide 
whether encouragement, advice, reproof, or adverse disciplinary pro- 
cedure shall be administered in cases where a situation demands 
improvement. 

It is quite conceivable that a university might in time develop 
courses that would be helpful to candidates for the inspector’s posi- 
tion and, therefore, helpful to the service in which the inspector is 
to be employed. It would, however, be difficult to release thirty to 
fifty of the most important men on the state hospital staffs to take 
such a course at one time. Perhaps men of that type would profit 
from a well-conducted extension course. At any rate, such a course 
as would really be helpful did not exist when this position was creat- 
ed and, so far as I know, does not exist now. 

The civil service commission cannot train inspectors. It can help 
materially by providing the machinery for setting competitive exam- 
inations and choosing among adequately equipped candidates the 
ones best suited for the task. 

In the state that we are discussing, the medical inspector is usually 
drawn from the eligible list for superintendent; and most superin- 
tendents appointed in the last two decades have had the helpful ex- 
perience of previous service as inspector, going about the state and 
seeing how other men handled the problems that some day they must 
meet. Appointment as inspector is a promotion for a highly qualified 
man who has disclosed such merit and ability that he can be trusted 
to make useful recommendations to others. 

Politics might have furnished any number of inspectors on short 
notice. Perhaps some of them would hzve been well! equipped. In 
this particular state it was believed that political appointees are so 
apt to be busy listening to the wishes of those that brought about the 
appointment that they are not always attentive to the cry of the 
patients on account of whom the job exists. The state of which I 
speak has been loyal to the “‘care and treatment of persons afflicted 
with mental disease,” as one of the statutes phrases it, and has kept 
politics out of the medical service. Personally, I have neither ob- 
served nor heard of experiences in other great states where a man, 
in order to become inspector, must be at least cousin to the politician 
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who carried Hohunkus County, to make me think that any impor- 
tant professional job should be intrusted to a political appointee. 

In fact, I think that, of necessity, competent medical inspectors 
must be trained in these hospitals or in similar hospitals. There is 
no doubt that an inspector trained in Pennsylvania could do as use- 
ful work in Massachusetts as in his own state, since both are states 
in which good standards have long prevailed and in which political 
considerations do not dictate who shall direct the state department 
nor who shall administer the hospitals. Neither normal schools nor 
schools of commercial science, nor even general hospitals, are in posi- 
tion to equip a man so well for the duties of medical inspector as are 
mental hospitals. In his daily work in the examination and treat- 
ment of patients over a period of several years, he becomes thorough- 
ly grounded in the significance of great matters and of small matters. 
To instance one small matter, what is the significance of a piece of 
rubber hose 15 inches long in the drawer of an attendant’s desk? It 
is not discussed in the books and may be a matter of no significance; 
on the other hand, its significance may be considerable. It may be a 
praiseworthy device for supplementing a bit of defective plumbing, 
or it may have a much more somber meaning. One could illustrate 
either significance. 

The case for the training of plumbing inspectors, heating inspec- 
tors, food inspectors, or herd inspectors may be somewhat different. 

It is probable that some of the types of inspectors just mentioned 
ought to take up their duties only after spending at least a period 
in some hospital, in order to understand certain problems of hospital 
labor. Any well-managed public mental hospital uses patient labor 
in as many activities of the institution as possible. It is difficult to 
place patient labor with the mechanics, since the mechanics are apt 
to have no flair for teaching; but even in the mechanical departments, 
patients serve as helpers. Now this help is often very good. But, 
on the other hand, it may not be efficient. An inspector of heating 
or of dairying should learn what could justly be expected of patient 
labor before he attempts to criticize what is accomplished by the 
maintenance department of a hospital. If he knows, he can some- 
times point out that more work ought to be done; that patient 
labor is not being used adequately. But unless he has had some ex- 
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perience in a hospital and has at least been inoculated with psy- 
chiatric information, his criticisms are apt to err in either direction. 

I am confident that medical inspectors and inspectors of nursing, 
occupational therapy, physical education, and some other therapies 
will do a poor job and perhaps create more trouble than good unless 
they have the background of considerable experience in a mental 


hospital. 
P S. W. Hamitton, M.D. 
BLOOMINGDALE HosPITaL 
Waite Priains, NEw York 


THE SELECTION OF INSPECTORS BY CIVIL SERVICE 


The problem of securing proper personnel for the inspection of 
state and other institutions under the supervision of the state is one 
of perennial interest. Of what value is the passage of laws requiring 
that institutions come up to certain standards of service unless those 
laws are enforced? It would be as sensible to expect that laws against 
bootlegging or murder would enforce themselves without proper en- 
forcement officials. 

Furthermore, past experience has shown that inspectors selected 
because of political affiliation or without regard to their qualifications 
are only a delusion and a snare. There are always plenty of people 
who think they have a claim on someone in authority and who need 
a job. Moreover, they are all possessed of the firm convictions that 
they have the qualifications to perform the service. The results un- 
der such a system are always unhappy, save for some exceptional 
persons who accidentally get into the service. No efficient inspec- 
tion service can be built up by such a system. That is what has led 
to civil service examinations as a basis on which, in part at least, 
inspectors are chosen. 

Civil service, of course, of itself is not an automatic guaranty that 
the right personnel will be chosen by any written examination which 
can be set. The advantage of civil service examinations, however, 
is that it forms a first line of defense against the unqualified position- 
seeker and enables the office charged with the inspection to select 
better people than would otherwise be possible. In the usual civil 
service examination there is the opportunity to set questions which 
will keep out undesirable people. Occasionally it keeps out a person 
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who is well qualified in most respects and who ought to be selected. 
However, that can be met by weighting the various items on which 
the choice is made, such as experience, so that the desired person 
can be chosen because of his final grade. One of my friends in an 
important position in the federal service some years ago said to me, 
“The civil service does not provide us with the best people.” It 
does, however, give us a first line of defense against the politicians. 

While occasionally you hear someone react unfavorably to civil 
service as a method of selecting subordinates in an official position, 
on the whole, the value of such a method is quite generally recog- 
nized except by those who wish to get their friends into government 
service. 

In Wisconsin, inspectors are chosen to civil service, and this has 
been effective in protecting the board against the pressure of un- 
qualified people and their friends. Here I have seen it work. What 
conversations I have had with people in other states have confirmed 
me in my opinion of the importance of such a method of choosing 
inspectors. 

Wherever it is possible, civil service should be supplemented with 
a training course for inspectors. The training course would act as 
another method of discouraging unqualified individuals. Those who 
would get through the training course would be much more likely 
to have the qualifications required than those who had had no 
training. 

Joun Lewis GILLIN, Professor of Sociology 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
MADISON 


DISCUSSION! 


CHAIRMAN Bowen: Our first topic on the equipment of an inspector is per- 
sonality, and I will ask Mr. James H. Foster, of the Child Welfare Division, 
New York State Department of Social Welfare, to speak on that phase of this 
subject. 

Mr. Foster: Mr. Chairman, I don’t suppose it is going to be very useful for 
us to say that a person, in order to be a successful inspector, should have tact, 
patience, and all that sort of thing. We are not particularly interested in just 
that phase of personality, for we have a number of things that bear on the selec- 


: The report of this discussion is based on stenographic notes. 
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tion of personnel that are a little broader than those perfectly obvious char- 
acteristics that a successful inspector or successful anybody else must have. 

In New York, after the first of July, we are not going to have inspectors any- 
way. A legislative committee that is trying to classify state civil service changed 
the names of most of our employees, and so we are going to have “social workers” 
and “senior social workers” instead of “‘inspectors.”” The name has gone out of 
fashion. As a matter of fact, we dropped the name “inspector” some years ago. 
It remains on the pay-roll, but our people go out carrying a card with their names 
and the legend “Representing the State Department of Social Welfare.” The 
offensive word “‘inspector’”—I don’t know why it should be offensive—disap- 
peared; and I think that, with the disappearance of the name, the work of our 
people who have been doing field work has been made a good deal easier. 

We try not to make recommendations if suggestions will do, and we are a 
little chary of the word “‘criticism’’; and we are inclined to speak of our “repre- 
sentative’s visit” instead of our “‘inspector’s report of inspection,” and so on. 

We are fortunate, perhaps, in being one of the civil service states and in being 
able to insist on certain qualifications in education and training. Our examina- 
tions for the last year or two have required college graduation; in addition to 
that, we require at least one year in a school of social work and one year of ex- 
perience. If candidates have not attended a school of social work, we require four 
more years of experience. These requirements give some background of practical 
training and experience. In the selection of candidates, however, they, frankly, 
shut out a good many people who would be useful to us—people who have natu- 
ral capacity and who have sound and broad experience. Well, that is just too 
bad. We regret it; but on the whole, balancing one thing against the other, it 
seems to us that it has been better to take our loss in shutting out the people 
who have not the technical requirement of a college education and a school for 
social work training. It is better to take that loss and keep off our list people 
who formerly got on and did not have much of anything in the way of qualifica- 
tions. 

This system of requirements has worked out fairly well, but that fact has 
nothing to do with personality. Here is something, however, that does. Our 
inspectors are expected to be more than eyes for the Department. They are ex- 
pected to have ideas and capacity to express chem, as well as ability to get out 
and see things and bring in a report. 

We are sending out people to examine the work of various organizations. In 
the Child Welfare Division, we have no such thing as an institutional inspector. 
We are unable, and we think it unwise, to limit the work of any one of our in- 
spectors entirely to studying institutions for children. The same person who 
does child-caring institutions of various kinds does mothers’ assistance work, 
placing-out and boarding-out agencies, and odd jobs as they come up. There 
are exceptions. We have some people who do one thing so much better than they 
do another, that we have limited their activities substantially to one type of 
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work. We have some inspectors who do so well in placing-out and boarding-out 
agencies and others so well at mothers’ assistance work that we do not waste 
their time on institutional inspection. We have others who do better on institu- 
tional inspection. But there is not a definite hard and fixed rule. 

Our inspectors are going out and examining the work of people who are hold- 
ing important jobs—people of long experience, people of real standing, people 
who are doing fine pieces of work. Now, we cannot send out an inspector to 
study the work of a high-class agency or institution unless the inspector is him- 
self pretty high class. The person who lacks the knowledge of the job, experience 
in the job, and that rather vague thing we call “personality” is certainly at a 
great disadvantage in studying the work of an organization that is spending 
thousands of dollars where we spend hundreds—an organization that is paying 
its executive more than anybody in our department. We must use good people 
to study those superior jobs. We must have people who are not only going to see 
what is going on, but who can talk intelligently and talk on equal terms with the 
best social workers of one kind or another in the world. Now, what kind of per- 
sonality does that want? 

I recently read an article by Dr. Richards of Harvard University on “‘Inter- 
esting People,’’ and I just took one sentence. He says: “‘A well-stored mind, the 
speech and manners of gentle folk; a disciplined and quick apprehension; mental 
energy and the acquired capacity to be interested and to be interesting” and 
then he adds “‘to understand relationships.” 

It seems to me that, if we can get personalities of that kind, we cannot expect 
to get them fully matured; but we can get them at least in the making. We need 
people who have been interested enough in themselves and in this world we live 
in to read and lay up facts, to have a well-stored mind—essentially and funda- 
mentally people with the speech and manners of gentle folk—we cannot get on 
without them. We need people with disciplined and quick apprehension, which 
certainly is essential if they are going to bring back reports; with mental energy; 
with the capacity to be interested and interesting. One cannot be interested 
without being interesting—the two go together; and finally, with the ability to 
understand relationships—t:> see the job either as a whole or made up of parts, 
and to recognize its relationship to the unit in general, to the state, and to the 
social-work scheme of things. 

If people can be secured who have fundamentals of that sort, we are going to 
get somewhere with our inspection work—our general field work, where our field 
agents represent the Department; and they must represent it worthily and effec- 
tively if the Department is to accomplish the things it wants to with the agencies 
and institutions, public and private, that it is called upon to visit and inspect. 

CHAIRMAN Bowen: In addition to this personality element of academic 
training, there is another; and Miss Helen Mawer, of the State Department 
of Public Welfare of Florida, will discuss this item. 

Miss Mawer: I, too, could not find any literature on the subject of the 
training of an inspector of institutions. I was thinking particularly of the in- 
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spection of the child welfare institution and did not fully realize until I got here 
that it might include jails, prisons, and other institutions. However, I think 
that the academic background of one would have to be about the same as the 
other. 

Now I have jotted down the various phases that the institutional inspector 
would need to know in evaluating an institution as a case worker, which has al- 
ready been mentioned. These are: group work, because there is the recreational 
side of the institution or welfare agency; then education, because some of the 
institutions have schools or an educational program in connection with them; 
then there is considerable in the field of sanitary engineering that he would need 
to know; and then medical, psychological, and psychiatric knowledge. Some in- 
stitutions have farms; so he would need to know something about agriculture, 
and all of them have bookkeeping, auditing, and financial accounts. Now, I 
ask you, what kind of academic education would the inspector need to have to 
be successful in all those lines? 

I agree with Mr. Foster in general that a college education is desirable, per- 
haps specializing in a few of these phases. Perhaps specializing in psychology or 
education or both, and then some technical training in a school of social work; 
and yet that doesn’t give specific training for institution inspection work. 

I believe that a course such as Mr. Mayo gives in institution work for the chil- 
dren’s institution might be helpful for an inspector of other types of institutions. 
At this stage of institutional inspection, since it has not been standardized and 
since there has been very little written or said on the subject, I doubt very 
much whether we could set up qualifications of a college education such as has 
been done in New York State. 

I think that in most of our states, state departments have to take a person 
perhaps for his personality and general knowledge and tact rather than for his 
academic training. 

I hope sometime some of our schools of social work will give specific training 
in this work. The next best thing would be to have a person skilled in all these 
lines and then to call them “specialists” in the inspection of children’s institu- 
tions. 

By the way, we don’t call it “inspection” either. I don’t believe people ever 
know I am an inspector or that our Department has inspection powers, because 
they have not heard of it if they have not read the law. 

We have licensing by the State Board of Public Welfare with the approval of 
the State Board of Health, and the State Board of Health inspects the work from 
two angles—the medical and the sanitary engineering. 

The state health officer made the chief sanitary engineer responsible for in- 
specting the institutions from the sanitary angle, and they get from him much bet- 
ter inspections, of course, than I could make, because I do not see how one could 
possibly be trained in case work, group work, and know all sorts of sewage prob- 
lems; and so it is very helpful to have it checked up by an expert in that line. 
As to the medical standards, the doctor from the Bureau of Hygiene of the State 
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Board of Health checks them. The doctor and engineer never send any of their 
assistants. They go themselves, because they realize that it is important. It 
takes a great deal of tact and wisdom to know the people who are heading up 
these institutions. 

I have spoken mostly about institutions. Our Department does have, of 
course, a number of child-placing and protective agencies; and there again, 
while perhaps one does not need to know farming and engineering one does need 
to know a great deal about the case work side of it, and that is work no different 
from what it would be in an institution. 

I have been allowed ten minutes; but, since there has been so little to say on 
the subject that I have been able to find, I thought it would be better if we 
might have discussion on the subject, because I would like to know what all 
of you people think—if the qualification of a college education is necessary or 
whether some of these other phases are equally as important in the academic 
training of an inspector. 

CHAIRMAN Bowen: The third point is the selection of inspectors by political 
preferment—Miss Mary Labaree, director of the Bureau of Children, Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. 

Miss LaBAREE: That is a topic with which I do not find myself in sympathy. 
If you would name it “by direct appointment,”’ I should be very glad to discuss 
it. I did not know how many states have civil service or direct appointment 
method; so I made some informal inquiries to ask how they got their people ap- 
pointed and their success in these appointments. 

We all look with horror upon those who do not have civil service, but the 
people do not admit themselves any political interference. At least the ones I 
wrote to all said they were able to keep professional standards in their depart- 
ments. Most of them gave as reasons why they had been successful in main- 
taining professional standards in their departments as due to the attitude either 
of the commissioner and head of the department or to the Board of Control, or 
to a very definite public opinion throughout the state which had been built up 
which demanded professional qualifications in their departmental people. 

However, a number of the leaders expressed a realization of the fact that there 
was danger that these professional qualifications were not going to be safe- 
guarded under all circumstances. Nevertheless, civil service has to be made to 
work, and they maintain that it is possible, with effort and energy, to make this 
direct-appointment method work also. The general consensus of opinion has 
been that, of course, political interference is greatly to be deplored and that it 
can be avoided. 

I should like to discuss briefly some of the problems of this direct-appoint- 
ment method. One of them is one which Dr. Potter brought out; and that is, 
that probably very few of us in our various state departments have thought 
through what it is we want to accomplish: a question of inspection, consulta- 
tion, the technique of supervision. What is it we want to do? Dr. Potter has 
spoken of the handbooks she wishes I had here to show you. 
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One time when I was absent from the Department, the assistant director 
took occasion to set down and work out in consultation what it was we were 
trying to accomplish in supervision of children’s organizations in the state of 
Pennsylvania. 

When I came back to the Department, it was a tremendous revelation to see 
in black and white the objectives of supervision that had been set up. I believe 
most of us have not thought through what it is we want to accomplish. We, our- 
selves do not know very well. We have not analyzed our job. That is one of the 
first necessities before we can select inspectors or supervisory workers. The sec- 
ond is this great lack of public understanding of what genuine training implies 
in public welfare work. Therefore, when a person is presented to a non-profes- 
sional commissioner as a possible person who might be appointed to a depart- 
ment, he is very often unable to evaluate that person’s experience. If she has 
been an alert civic-minded woman, head of women’s clubs, it would seem to an 
uninformed non-professional head of a department that she would be just the 
sort of person who should be appointed as inspector (we don’t like the word and 
do not use it in Pennsylvania)—that she is just the sort of person to make a good 
inspector; for he has not been exposed to any professional social work in the com- 
munity from which he comes. It is the fault of social workers in general that we 
have not developed public opinion on professional qualifications. 

I think it is essential in departments of welfare where there is this direct- 
appointment method that there should be continued tradition built up within 
the department of the technique and professional character of this work; it is 
particularly important because of the change in viewpoint that comes with the 
appointment of a new commissioner, of a new governor, or the changes in per- 
sonnel in the board of control, which may govern the inspecting group. 

I would like to throw out for consideration whether there are not two things 
that might be done: Cannot the American Association of Social Workers, whose 
qualifications for membership—and most of us try to have our field representa- 
tives meet those qualifications for membership—cannot we have that American 
Association of Social Workers get in touch with these new appointees at the 
time they are appointed, and in a friendly way point out what are the qualifica- 
tions for membership in the American Association of Social Workers and the 
necessity for training in state work? Cannot also the new Association of Public 
Welfare Officials help to do this by keeping in touch with new appointees, and 
by saying that there are technical qualifications? 

In the meantime, I think we should leave no stone unturned to educate the 
public, women’s clubs, and men’s service clubs to the fact that public welfare 
work is a technical, professional job and that therefore they must see to it that 
there is an evaluation of the professional qualifications of those who are selected 
for this job. 

In concluding, I would like to say I believe in this type of a state set-up. It 
is true that there is—and we might as well face the fact—more of a sense of 
insecurity in tenure of office than under civil service. There is a lowering of 
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morale in not knowing what is going to happen. I believe in the selection of per- 
sonnel, as advisory people and consultants they must be chosen with greater 
care. They should be people of maturity and poise, who have such a very defi- 
nite feeling that their job is a professional job, that they are not going to be 
blown back and forth by every wind of rumor or insecure suggestion. 

In Harrisburg, on one of the granite approaches of the capitol, is the motto 
which I think should be the motto of every state worker, especially of every 
state worker. It goes like this: “Those who would give essential liberty for a 
little temporary safety deserve neither safety nor liberty.”’ I think that is one 
of the fundamental things we should make for a motto in departments where 
there is direct appointment. We must have a fundamental sense in professional 
character of our work. 
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THE NEED OF TRAINED PERSONNEL IN 
PUBLIC WELFARE SERVICES: 





DEFINING PUBLIC WELFARE WORK 
IN PROFESSIONAL TERMS 


T WOULD be superfluous to sketch the history of the develop- 
| ment of the public welfare concept for this group, since most 
of those present are no doubt better qualified than I to do so. 
For the purposes of this discussion let us review some of the develop- 
ments starting with the reorganization by Governor Frank O. Lowden 
of the administration of the state of Illinois. Governor Lowden went 
into office in 1917 on a platform of a business administration, and 
consequently one of the first problems that occupied his attention 
was the simplification of the various departments and agencies. 
More than sixty boards and commissions were abolished and in their 
stead nine departments of the state government were created. The 
main purposes of this simplification, as is now well known since this 
plan was followed in one form or another in many other states, were, 
first, to centralize the authority under a few heads in order to fix 
responsibility, and, second, to cut down the expense of operating the 
government. 

In carrying out this plan in Illinois it is interesting to note that 
there were three departments primarily concerned with problems of 
public welfare. They were the Department of Public Welfare, the 
Department of Public Health, and the Department of Registration 
and Education. By far the largest department in the state then, 
as now, was the Department of Public Welfare. This department 
had jurisdiction over the penal and correctional institutions, the 
state hospitals for mental disorders, the schools and colonies for the 
feeble-minded and for the epileptics, the schools for the deaf and the 


1 Papers read at the joint session of the American Public Welfare Association with 
Division IX (Public Officials and Administration) and Division XI (Professional Stand- 
ards and Education) of the National Conference of Social Work, Philadelphia, May 
18, 1932. 
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blind, the soldiers’ orphans home, the old soldiers’ home, and the 
soldiers’ widows home. 

Aside from the obvious complication of interest suggested by the 
mere listing of the institutions, a brief glance at the responsibilities 
of these three departments will disclose considerable overlapping. 
The most obvious overlapping between the Department of Public 
Weifare and the Department of Public Health is to be found in the 
care of the mentally diseased. Quite aside from the consideration of 
mental disorders, the huge population of the state hospitals in 
Illinois forms a considerable problem in public health by itself. The 
mental disorder, furthermore, which has required the commitment 
of these patients to the state hospitals is of a definite medical nature. 
The treatment of the patients requires medically trained officers, 
yet according to the general practices throughout the civilized world 
today, this subject is not regarded primarily as a problem of public 
health but of public welfare. 

Again we see overlapping between the Department of Public 
Health and the Department of Education. While it is true that the 
State Department of Education is largely supervisory, it does head 
up the machinery of public instruction in the state, and, certainly, 
education is of tremendous importance in public welfare institutions 
such as the schools for the blind, the deaf, the feeble-minded, and 
the young delinquent. 

There are other states which have not followed the Illinois plan, 
but have made a distincticn between charitable institutions and 
psychiatric institutions. Still others have separated the penal insti- 
tutions and the reformatories from public welfare. In at least one 
other state a separation has been made between the charitable and 
welfare institutions and the penal institutions, and such services as 
social case work, preventive work, inspection and licensing of hospi- 
tals and institutions for the insane, the feeble-minded, and the ju- 
venile delinquent. 

What then can be the basis for this division of public welfare 
work? It is necessary to answer this question before we can under- 
take to define public welfare in professional terms. It is clear, I 
think, to many social workers and public welfare officials that the 
interpretation of the concept of public welfare has been undergoing 
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a subtle change during the past quarter of the century. The change 
from any term which includes the word “charities” in any form to 
the present concept of public welfare was not an innovation of Gov- 
ernor Lowden, or of any one group. While the term “‘public welfare”’ 
may have been given official status by Governor Lowden’s Civil 
and Administrative Code, the factors which made such a change de- 
sirable and possible had been in process of development for many 
years. The development of psychopathic hospitals and psychiatric 
institutions, the development of the mental hygiene movement, 
the extension of mental science into the field of delinquency—all led 
gradually toward this concept of public welfare as a subject includ- 
ing, it is true, certain medical interests, but yet distinct from public 
health. 

The great effort which was necessary to establish the institutions 
for dealing with the insane, as hospitals with medical personnel and 
medical superintendents, is well within the memory of the present 
generation. Hardly had this been achieved, however, than the times 
had swept us farther and there seemed to be a reaction against the 
insistence on medical personnel. It was recognized that other kinds 
of training besides the medical might be of great value. At one time 
it seemed a postulate that every director of public welfare or of 
mental diseases should be a physician. We know, however, that in 
several outstanding exceptions directors who were not physicians 
have done excellent work. It must be added, though, that they had 
the assistance and advice of psychiatrists in the central office or as 
heads of institutions. We know that this plan is not contrary to 
present governmental organization in this country. Our federal gov- 
ernment offers several examples of this arrangement, notably in the 
case of the army and the navy where the secretaries are civilians. 
We know, however, that there, too, this arrangement is probably 
satisfactory because the technical and professional services in these 
two branches of the government are maintained by professionally 
qualified officers such as the members of the general staff. 

One of the difficulties in the public welfare field is due to a fact 
which I think has not been given attention commensurate with its 
importance. That is, that, in the main, mental disorders and epilep- 
sy should not be regarded as medical concepts, or even as diseases. 
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The medical factors are not the important ones in determining 
whether or not a patient should be admitted to a state institution. 
There are two other considerations which are more important from 
the point of view of public welfare than the medical aspects of the 
case. First, it must be remembered that when the question of de- 
priving an individual of his liberty arises, the decision to be made 
rests chiefly upon legal considerations. In the second place, the de- 
cision in favor of the commitment of a patient as well as the deter- 
mination of the particular kind of treatment is not made on the basis 
of a medical diagnosis, but entirely upon the evaluation of the be- 
havior of the individual as it affects public safety and welfare. This 
is true also in regard to mental deficiency and more obviously in re- 
gard to the epileptic and the delinquent. 

In the case of the mentally deficient there is a still further com- 
plication. Mental deficiency as commonly interpreted in this coun- 
try can be determined fairly accurately and objectively by mental 
tests. Very much in contradistinction to the vaguer concepts of 
psychiatry, it is the one topic under mental disorders where there 
are available such objective measurements and criteria. The men- 
tal tests, however, are not a medical procedure. They have been de- 
veloped in the psychological laboratory and are given most satis- 
factorily, on the whole, by psychologically trained personnel. 
Furthermore, a very important additional approach to the solution 
of every case of mental deficiency is to be found in the field of educa- 
tion. The educability of every individual forms no small part of the 
whole question, and upon its answer rests a good part of the decision 
as to whether or not the individual should be committed to the 
institution for the feeble-minded. Here again, however, the final word 
is spoken by the law on the basis of the behavior of the individual. 

It will be seen that the forces which lie back of such relationships, 
a recognition of which has become more and more clear in the past 
fifteen years, have emanated from advances made in various fields, 
and their origin antedates considerably the change in official prefer- 
ence for the term “public welfare” as contrasted with the older term 
“charities.” The development of juvenile courts during the past 
thirty years, the introduction of the mental sciences into the juvenile 
courts and the penal and correctional institutions, the special classes 
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for subnormal children in the public schools, are partly responsible 
for the newer concept, and have also led to a development which 
has not yet been completed. We are today at a point where we can 
begin to survey the field with a broader view. We are no longer 
faced by the claims of rival sciences or techniques: We no longer 
seem to be confronted with the obligation to be for or against mental 
tests, psychology or psychiatry, trained social workers, or rule of 
thumb probation or case work. From our present point of view we 
see the old problems, the things that people do as well as the things 
that they say, but they have attained a new meaning for us. We are 
now able to interpret them in a more logical way. What has greatly 
aided us in attaining this perspective has been the development in 
the field of psychopathology, in the field of functional neuroses, as 
well as in the fields of physiology and of psychology. The older 
insistence upon organic specificity has now yielded to a more liberal 
recognition of the plastic nature of the human being. 

We conclude, therefore, that some of our difficulties have been 
caused by insistence upon concepts, classifications, diagnoses, and 
reasons for commitments, all of which may have been valid, but 
none of which was the true reason for the decision. 

Why then can we not recognize that public health is concerned 
with the social aspects of recognized disease, and that public welfare, 
on the other hand, is concerned with the social aspects of individual 
behavior? Both, of course, are concerned with public safety. 

Human behavior and behavior disorders cannot be dealt with by 
any narrow specialty. In fact, the psychiatrist tells himself that it is 
impossible ever to attain complete knowledge of any individual in 
respect of his total constitution, or even in respect of the causes and 
antecedents of one single act. It is clear, however, that a number of 
scientific and practical specialties can contribute to a reasonably ac- 
curate solution of behavior problems. 

(I suppose it is superfluous to point out to this audience that the 
use of the word “‘behavior”’ in this paper does not indicate a particu- 
lar brand of psychology known as Behaviorism.) 

As a generalization it may be said that the present trend in educa- 
tion of social workers is toward raising the academic requirements. 
More and more college training seems to be the main requirement. 
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The M.A. degree, or, still better, the Ph.D., seems to be recom- 
mended. A curriculum which until recently has stressed the theoret- 
ical side of economics and political science, together with some pub- 
lic health, and perhaps some psychology, is now more and more 
tending toward the place where a preliminary education in biology 
will form the necessary basis upon which can be erected training in 
mental and social pathology. All of this, of course, requires a work- 
ing knowledge of statistics. An increasing number of social workers 
are equipped in this way, and, no doubt, as they work into the more 
important positions and assume leadership the effect of this careful 
training and education will be felt. 

While this movement in social work is under way and is already 
beginning to affect the situation practically, it is still a rarity to find 
a public official who has the all-round training and consequent 
knowledge to deal successfully with the problems of human behavior 
disorders. Too often even today the public welfare official comes 
into the field from industry or the practice of medicine or law, and, 
while he is usually highly intelligent and greatly interested in the 
subject, he is just beginning to become aware of the nature of his job 
when he is replaced by another incumbent. 

The recognition of public welfare as a profession has not yet be- 
come established, and one may venture the guess that it will not be- 
come established until standards of knowledge, training, and experi- 
ence commensurate with the task are set up. 

If one were to list all of the sciences which contribute to the study 
of human behavior, a fair slice of modern science would have to be 
included. It would be futile to advise that the public welfare official 
equip himself with a professional knowledge of all these sciences. 
Nevertheless, some acquaintance with the whole field and perhaps a 
greater or less specialized proficiency in one particular field would 
prove of benefit in any case. 

Training and experience in at least one of the fields that contribute 
more conspicuously to the understanding of human behavior prob- 
lems should form the basis of professional qualifications for public 
welfare work. While undoubtedly the time has not yet arrived when 
one can summarily refuse to recognize any candidate who does not 
possess such qualifications, the day is not far away when this will be 
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a definite requirement. The approach of that day should be has- 
tened. The usual objection to such qualifications is that they bring 
to the field biased or bigoted minds capable of seeing problems only 
in terms of their own professional specialty. This is a familiar de- 
fense reaction of the person who is overconscious of his own inade- 
quacies, especially in training. 

No one, I believe, realizes more fully the need of more complete 
scientific equipment than one who has had to struggle for a long time 
with an increasingly complex problem without adequate training 
and preparation. On the other hand, of what use is it to insist that 
such a broad and comprehensive field be covered by the student if 
his equipment is not going to receive consideration when it comes to 
an appointment. If we continue to make appointments on the basis 
of political preferment or of material success in industry or com- 
merce, there certainly seems to be no reason why any young person 
should subject himself to the sacrifices incident to acquiring profes- 
sional training. Security of tenure of appointments, which is an im- 
portant point in securing qualified personnel, must be obtained for 
these positions. 

To sum up, then, I should say that public welfare is a term which 
includes many types of social problems, but the one common de- 
nominator of which is human behavior. That is, public welfare deals 
with behavior disorders of human beings. By behavior disorders one 
means social maladjustments, the causes of which are numerous and 
diverse in nature. Just as in the field of public health a medical 
education is almost essential, and in the field of public education 
training and experience in pedagogy are necessary, so in the field of 
public welfare a thorough knowledge, both theoretical and practical, 
of the nature and treatment of behavior disorders should be regarded 
as a prime requisite. While this has been recognized in some of the 
universities and especially in the schools of social work, it is not yet 
recognized, either by the general public or, more important still, by 
public officials. 

If this position is logically sound, we should proceed at once to get 
recognition and public acceptance of the principle. Public officials 
are distrustful of the trained specialist because he is generally re- 
garded as a theorist and as biased, and, on the other hand, the young 
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aspirant does not want to subject himself to a long period of arduous 
training if in the end he is to find that his training has no practical 
value. 

This is a vicious circle, and in order to break it we should choose 
the most convenient time and place, namely, the present time and 
place. The public welfare officials and social workers present should 
accept these standards and set them up as their official recommenda- 
tion. In making future appointments they should endeavor to con- 
form to these principles and standards. If these things are done, and 
security of tenure of office is guaranteed, there will be an increasing 
movement on the part of young men and women entering their 
careers toward securing the proper training. As a result, in a sur- 
prisingly short time there will be enough qualified applicants avail- 
able to staff practically all the public welfare positions in the 
country. 

That the results would be in the direction of efficiency and econ- 
omy, as well as of increased value, has been shown in the history of 
other fields. 

HERMAN ADLER, M.D.., Professor of Psychiatry 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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WORKING TOWARD ONE PROFESSIONAL 
STANDARD—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 


It seems be be generally agreed that, in the present economic 
emergency, we are passing through an experience as fundamental as 
that of the war in its effects upon our national life. In its bearing 
upon social work, it is probable that the emergency will be more far- 
reaching than the war. Pre-emergency and post-emergency will 
doubtless mark epochs in social work development. 

It seems pointless, therefore, to discuss professional standards in 
a time like this when social work is necessarily in such a state of flux, 
in terms other than of the probable effect of the present situation 
upon them. Social work, after going through the fire of this emer- 
gency, will never be the same. I would venture to predict that it 
will emerge either greatly strengthened or greatly weakened as a 
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profession, depending upon how successfully it is able to meet the 
test through which it is now passing. 

Quite generally, the emergency has compelled a recession from our 
highest standards of social work. It has necessarily meant heavier 
case loads and less intensive case work. It has also curtailed and 
made insecure the programs of many of the non-case work agencies. 
In many places it has been used as an excuse, at least, for the reduc- 
tion of social work salaries and the serious curtailment of social work 
activities not directly concerned with relief. These things have at 
times threatened social work morale. Such results are regrettable. 
It is to be hoped that at the worst they will be only temporary and 
will mean no permanent regression from the hard-won achievements 
of years of painstaking effort. 

These phenomena should not obscure, however, the unpre- 
cedented challenge and opportunity now facing social work. Never 
before has social work been so much in the public gaze. Never be- 
fore, as recent events have particularly shown, have social workers 
been enabled to speak with so much authority or been listened to so 
attentively by the leaders of the nation, the states, and the munici- 
palities; never before have social workers been looked to so much as 
a group specially qualified to deal with a great national crisis such as 
that presented by our widespread relief problems. 

Swallowing our disappointment over certain losses that have oc- 
curred against our better judgment, we, as social workers, must show 
that power of adaptation to circumstances which we prize so highly 
in others, must face the realities of the present situation, and, by 
showing the way to the most intelligent and most adequate meeting 
of present relief needs, prove to the world that social work has a dis- 
tinct professional contribution to make and shal! not be found want- 
ing. If social work will do this now and win public confidence and 
respect, then, and then only, will social workers have an assured 
voice and part in those larger policies of social reconstruction toward 
a better social order which each of us hopes will result from the 
present trying experience. 

All this has a very direct bearing on professional standards, par- 
ticularly in the public field. More and more as the emergency goes 
on, private resources are becoming less adequate to meet relief 
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needs, and recourse must of necessity be had to public relief. In 
fact, many social workers, aware of the growing inadequacy of pri- 
vate funds, have taken the lead in demanding public relief—munici- 
pal, state, and federal. They have demanded it not only on grounds 
of expediency but on grounds of justice in the belief that the break- 
down of our economic machinery and the throwing out of employ- 
ment of millions of persons through no failure of their own to func- 
tion as economic units clearly involve a public responsibility. Local 
and state public relief we now have on a large scale, and some form of 
federal relief under the urging of many prominent social workers 
seems to be in immediate prospect. 

If social workers are sufficiently flexible and see their opportunity, 
they will also be in the forefront when it comes to the organization, 
development of standards, and direction of public relief. It is a time 
when governing officials, having been made aware of their responsi- 
bility for the mitigation of suffering, are unsure and perplexed. It is 
a time when many such officials are prepared as never before to 
listen to the man who knows, who speaks with the authority of ex- 
perience, and who can show the way. In other words, it is a time of 
rare opportunity for social workers who will assert themselves and 
seize their chance to utilize their professional equipment in behalf 
of the millions of human beings who must be aided. These things 
have been proved at least by the experience of the past year in New 
York State. Because I believe that experience is fraught with much 
significance for the development of professional standards in public 
social work, and because I have some acquaintance with it, I should 
like briefly to refer to some pertinent aspects of it. 

When emergency relief needs began to take on serious proportions 
in the autumn of 1930, it was a group of professional social workers 
from the staffs of the State Department of Social Welfare and the 
State Charities Aid Association who made a survey of existing public 
relief conditions throughout the cities of the state, and who pointed 
out the serious deficiencies of the public relief work in most of the 
cities—deficiencies that existed in normal times and became all the 
more glaring under the stress of the emergency. This same group of 
social workers subsequently made themselves available for advice 
and assistance to local public relief authorities, and in July, 1931, 
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made a second survey which revealed the financial inability of cer- 
tain cities to cope with their local relief problems. This second sur- 
vey served to raise the question of state aid, and was influential in 
the action taken by the governor and legislature of New York State, 
at the Extraordinary Session in the early autumn of 1931, in enacting 
the Wicks Law, which established the State Temporary Emergency 
Relief Administration and appropriated $20,000,000 for state aid to 
the cities and counties for both home relief and work relief up to 
June 1, 1932. 

It was provided that the Temporary Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration should consist of three citizens appointed by the governor, 
serving independently of any other state department, but with au- 
thority to call upon other state departments for assistance. To this 
Administration the governor appointed originally Mr. Jesse Isidor 
Straus, president of R. H. Macy and Company in New York City, 
as chairman, Mr. Philip G. Wickser, leading attorney of Buffalo, 
and Mr. John Sullivan, president of the New York State Federation 
of Labor. 

It is interesting to note that because the professional social work- 
ers of the state had already exercised notable leadership in dealing 
with questions of public relief, their counsel was immediately sought 
by the three citizens constituting the Administration. It was entirely 
on the advice of this professional group that a highly qualified social 
worker was selected as executive director of the Administration in 
the person of Mr. Harry L. Hopkins. In the selection of the other 
personnel comprising Mr. Hopkins’ staff, professional social work 
training and experience were established without question as the 
criterion for appointment. Indeed, the Joint Vocational Service on 
request assigned a full-time member of its staff to the State Adminis- 
tration for the purpose of recruiting professional social workers for 
this task. Inasmuch as the Administration had a limited budget for 
the salaries of its personnel, it sought the co-operation of a number 
of the leading social agencies in New York City and throughout 
New York State in lending without expense to the Administration 
the services of some of its staff members.- The agencies, quick to see 
the opportunity of bringing social work standards into this public 
service, loaned some of their ablest and most experienced workers to 
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the Administration for this purpose. Aside from the small group of 
workers retained at headquarters for supervisory work, some twenty 
trained social workers were assigned as the field representatives of 
the Administration to the various cities and counties of the state. 

The drafting of the rules and regulations, under which the Ad- 
ministration worked, was again left to these professional social work- 
ers, with the result that even under the stress of emergency condi- 
tions, the rules and regulations required of all localities as a condi- 
tion of receiving state aid set a standard as to type of investigation, 
clearance with a Central Index, record-keeping, adequate relief on a 
family budget basis, etc., that could be regarded as a quite ac- 
ceptable social work standard. 

The Administration was given authority under the law to supple- 
ment the existing staffs of local agencies with workers whose salaries 
were paid in part or whole by the state. In all such instances, the 
Administration itself, through its professionally qualified field work- 
ers, set a high personnel standard, approving only workers with a 
good background of training and experience. In spite of the heavy 
demands for social workers in these times, it was possible to find well- 
qualified persons to fill these positions, and they have accredited 
themselves very well indeed. 

Thus influencing the organization of the State Temporary Emer- 
gency Relief Administration along approved social work lines has 
been of incalculable value from the standpoint of progress in the 
development of professional standards in public social work in New 
York State. The state had been led to repeal in 1929 its antiquated 
poor law with its negative provisions that merely aimed to prevent 
abuses of relief-giving, and enacted in its place a modern public wel- 
fare law which gave to public welfare officials ample authority to do 
as intelligent, adequate, and constructive relief and case work as the 
best social agency. The change of the law, however, could not 
change, overnight, personnel and old traditions. Really putting into 
effect the objectives of the modern public welfare law was recognized 
to be an educational task which would extend over many years. The 
state’s emergency machinery, as set up under social work auspices, 
however, has had the effect of greatly speeding up this project, and 
has by means of the effective demonstration of real social work, made 
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more progress of permanent value in the development of Iccal pub- 
lic welfare programs than could have been accomplished in many 
years of effort under normal conditions. 

One of the field agents made a visit to one of the cities in her 
territory about ten days after a well-trained case worker had been 
added by the State Administration to the local welfare staff of two 
political appointees lacking in special qualifications for the work. 
Entering the office she encountered one of these two local welfare 
officials, the deputy commissioner, a man, a very likable person, 
sitting despondently at his desk. “What is the matter, Mr. A?” 
asked the field representative. ‘Oh, I feel like giving up this welfare 
job,” said he. “TI used to think that I knew how to investigate but 
when I go around with that girl you brought in here, I realize I know 
nothing about it at all. She can find out more things about a family 
in a few minutes than I ever thought of asking them. She knows how 
to do this kind of work, she is trained, and I am not.” 

This merging of trained and untrained social workers, working 
side by side in the staffs of the same public welfare departments, 
has not had the effect of causing the trained worker to lose her 
identity or to become confused with the untrained worker, but has 
rather had the contrary effect of making the distinction between the 
two types of workers and the contribution they can make so pain- 
fully clear that it has been a most valuable object lesson to public 
authorities and to the general public. 

What has happened in the two following up-state cities of about 
25,000 population each is quite typical of what has happened in 
many other cities and counties, including some of the larger cities. 
City X: 

Before November, 1931, when the Temporary Emergency Relief 
Administration began to function, home relief was limited to $1.50 
weekly food order and a little fuel. The Commissioner of Charities 
had no assistants. Relief was granted or refused after an office inter- 
view. No records were kept other than the name on the carbon of the 
relief order. Bills were paid without any audit. 

Since November, relief, either in the form of relief orders or wages 
for work, has been granted after investigation, the amount being 
determined by a comparison of the necessary minimum expenses of 
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the family and their income, if any. Relief has been fairly adequate, 
given because of demonstrated need, and not for political reasons. 
Simple, systematic records are kept. Bills are audited and paid 
weekly. 

Although due to the city’s bankruptcy a large part of the relief 
has come from state funds, the city has recognized its relief responsi- 
bility and has increased its relief appropriations for 1932 from 
$25,000 to $89,000. The work of the trained social worker, paid by 
the T.E.R.A., and of the field representative, has convinced the city 
of the necessity of better administration of home relief, and the 1932 
budget provides a salary for a trained investigator. For the first 
time, citizen interest in public administration of relief has been 
aroused. Private funds for work relief were raised in December to 
supplement city funds, and another effort will be made in the spring 
of 1932 to secure private relief funds. 

The most significant developments have been the insistence on the 
complete separation of politics from relief and the growing realiza- 
tion on the part of the city officials of the necessity and value of 
trained service and of citizen interest. 

City Y: 

Before November, 1931, the Department of Charities was in com- 
plete confusion. The Commissioner had been sentenced to state’s 
prison for misappropriation of funds and there were no records 
except a chaotic mass of relief orders. Relief had been given without 
investigation, decision being made apparently on the whim of the 
Commissioner. . 

After Novemler, 1931, a marked change took place, due to the 
city’s desire to receive reimbursement through the Temporary 
Emergency Relief Administration. Adequate office space was pro- 
vided. The city was persuaded to appoint a trained social worker as 
assistant to the new Commissioner of Public Welfare, one-half of the 
salary to be paid by the city and one-half by the T.E.R.A. White- 
collar workers to make investigations and do clerical work have been 
provided by the Emergency Work Bureau. 

Prior to November, orders for selected foods were granted in an 
amount not exceeding $2.50 per week. Since November, relief has 
been given on a budget basis. The applicants have been allowed to 
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select their own food. Rent, light, clothing, etc., is given more often. 
While relief is not entirely adequate, it is improving steadily. 

There is a noticeable change in attitude of the recipients of relief 
due to the more courteous treatment which they are receiving. Most 
striking of all is the change in attitude of the Mayor and the City 
Council toward the Department of Public Welfare. They now seem 
willing to discuss welfare with the field representatives from the 
standpoint of better service to the needy instead of from the stand- 
point of how small a grocery order they can get away with. 


The following may be cited as outstanding achievements each of 
which may be found in at least one and usually in most of the city 
or county units in which members or former members of the State 
Charities Aid Association served as field representatives of the 
T.E.R.A.: 


I. Administration: 

1. Public outdoor relief, for the first time, is recognized as an important 

branch of local government. 

2. A better class of commissioners of public welfare is being appointed. 

3- Modern social service methods have been introduced by social case 

workers. 

4. Personal contact between the county commissioner of public welfare and 
the town welfare officers has been established, with some degree of control 
by the county commissioner over town home relief administration. 

. Systematic records are being kept. 
. The selection of dealers upon whom food orders are drawn has been im- 
proved. 
7. The regular monthly rendering of bills by local dealers, in form to permit 
of business-like checking and of reliable audit, has been introduced. 
8. Central Indexes (confidential exchanges) have been established and are in 
use. 
9. Co-operative relations with other local agencies have been developed. 
II. Relief: 
1. A more sympathetic reception of applicants and provisions for private 
interviews now prevail. 
2. Individual consideration of applicants for home relief has been intro- 
duced. 
3. Long lines and waiting crowds of applicants to a considerable extent have 
been done away with. j 
4. The nature of present needs is being ascertained and considered, and an 
endeavor is being made to grant relief of such kind and in such amounts 
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as will approximately meet the needs. The issuing of small uniform 
orders largely has been abandoned. 

5. Relief is now much more adequate and tends to include rent, light, heat, 
milk, and medical care, when necessary, in addition to food. 

6. In some places designation of the foods allowed on home relief orders is 
now based on scientifically prepared dietary lists. 


Perhaps of the greatest significance is the conclusion reached by 
the members of the Administration themselves, all laymen, after 
they had, so to speak, turned social workers loose on the job. This 
is what they said in an official report to the governor and to the 
legislature: 

The Administration has come to appreciate how important training and 
experience are in the field of social work. Those in distress are naturally sensi- 
tive and the approach by untrained or unsympathetic workers, or the pro- 
miscuous mingling with long lines of applicants, tend to aggravate that distress. 
The Administraticn desires to record the tactful and efficient methods of 
trained social workers and to express the hope that most, if not all, of the com- 
munities with which it has been in contact are of a similar mind, and will wish in 
the future to include among their executives trained personnel to handle social 
problems. 


So highly did the Administration come to regard social work and 
social workers as a result of their practical experience with them in a 
severe emergency situation which put social work to a real test, that 
it was on the recommendation of the chairman of the Administra- 
tion, Mr. Jesse Isidor Straus, that Harry L. Hopkins, the social work 
executive director, was appointed to the Administration to succeed 
Mr. Straus when the latter was compelled to resign, and shortly 
thereafter to become its chairman. Naturally, the new chairman is 
continuing the organization of the Administration under social work 
auspices with Walter W. Pettit, of the New York School of Social 
Work, as his successor in the position of executive director. 

The significance of this emergency demonstration in New York 
State extends beyond the field of public relief, and, I believe, extends 
beyond the confines of New York State. It has been a demonstra- 
tion held up to full public view that social work is not a frill or an 
impractical social philosophy, but that it is a profession equipped to 
render a distinct and unique service in time of need. It is a demon- 
stration that professional social workers and professional social work 
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standards are not beyond the reach of public service; that, in fact, 
good social work pays. It has served in a most far-reaching way to 
break down the barrier between public and private social work. 

Even before the emergency, the development of social work na- 
tionally under public auspices was far outstripping in extent social 
work under private auspices. Mr. L. A. Halbert, about a year ago, 
estimated that there were 20,000 persons professionally employed 
(but most of them not professionally trained) in public social work 
in the United States: 4,000 probation officers, 1,000 workers in the 
field of mothers’ allowances, 4,000 in public relief, 3,000 full-time 
recreation leaders, and 8,000 in miscellaneous public fields such as 
almshouses, prisons, children’s homes, mental hygiene institutions, 
medical social workers, and visiting teachers. These figures do not 
take into account the rapid development of state programs for old 
age relief, and the large number of workers who have fairly recently 
been employed in that field. Also before the emergency, it was esti- 
mated that 80 per cent of public outdoor relief was under public 
auspices, go per cent of correctional work, and 84 per cent of play- 
ground work. The outcome of the emergency and of the unprece- 
dentedly large programs of public relief that are being carried out 
under public auspices as a result of it will undoubtedly be an even 
further development of public social work, so that, statistically, 
social work under private auspices will be but a small part of the 
total. 

I know of no profession in which professional standards, sufficient- 
ly high to insure adequate preparation for the task to be done, are 
more important than in the field of social work, which deals more 
vitally than any other profession with the happiness and well-being 
of people. Professional standards presumably grow out of the best 
available scientific knowledge and practical experience as to what 
kind of personnel training and what kind of procedures may be most 
effective in achieving the objectives of this art of promoting indi- 
vidual and social welfare. Therefore, the standards which we hold 
up as a goal to be generally attained by all those who practice this 
profession cannot, to my mind, be compromised. Professional quali- 
fication must have a real meaning, even though the majority prac- 
ticing the profession at the moment are not able to qualify. On the 
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other hand, those of us who are concerned with these high standards 
make a great mistake if we constitute a complacent inner circle. We 
must recognize that these high standards are worth something only 
in so far as we endeavor to achieve them for the profession as a 
whole. 

Our standards are rather futile if they continue to be represented 
only in a relatively small group of agencies, affecting only a small 
fraction of all the people with whom social work deals. If our stand- 
ards represent a minimum, to fall below which means an uncertain 
kind of tinkering with human beings that may more often than not 
be harmful rather than beneficial to the individual and to society, 
then we must not be content until all those engaged in the practice 
of social work come up to that standard. 

As between public and private agencies, it is inconceivable that 
we shall be content for very long to accept two sets of standards. 
Although standards will undoubtedly change and develop in the 
light of new knowledge and experience, and although individual 
opinions may somewhat differ, it is perhaps truer of social work than 
of any other practice that there can be only one standard, namely, 
what is for the best interests of the individual and the group. The 
initiative in developing one professional standard of social work, 
public and private, must come from the professionally conscious 
group of social workers, not all of whom are in the private field. This 
group of workers is largely represented in the American Association 
of Social Workers. That is the one organization which has attempted 
to establish professional requirements, and it has played a most im- 
portant réle in this field. 

The professionally conscious social workers cannot entirely blame 
others for the lack of a more general acceptance and application of 
social work standards. It has been difficult to define our professional 
standards in other than very general terms that have required a long 
process of interpretation in the light of a large number of variables. 
For example, eligibility for membership in the American Association 
of Social Workers has not, up to now, been a clear-cut, objective 
thing, so that one could say without hesitation to a given person, 
you do or do not come up to these requirements. On the whole, it has 
required an average of a year or more for an application to go 
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through the membership process of the Association before a final 
decision could be reached as to the applicant’s eligibility, and even 
then there have been frequent appeals, reviews, and further dis- 
cussion. 

This is not criticism. It has probably been inevitable in the de- 
velopment of our professional standards. But a standard to be 
really effective, as something for people to measure up to, must be 
objective, specific, and readily understandable if it is to achieve its 
purpose. Something like a yardstick. The Standard Dictionary, for 
example, defines a standard as, “any measure of extent, quantity, 
quality, or value established by law, or by general usage and con- 
sent.” Social work standards aim to represent measures primarily of 
quality and value, but until they are more objectively defined it will 
be difficult to get them established either by law or by general usage 
and consent. In other words, the ideal would be to have a standard 
of professional qualification in social work which we could shout 
from the housetops; a standard which would enable us to say, if you 
do this and that by way of training, and if you have such and such 
qualifications, then you can become a professional social worker, 
otherwise not. 

To illustrate: A member of the Legislature of one of the far 
western states was prepared to suggest incorporating into a statute 
governing the employment of trained social workers in the counties 
and in the State Department of Social Welfare a provision that only 
persons eligible to membership in the American Association of Social 
Workers should be employed. This was a happy thought, and he 
wrote to the office of the Association for a copy of the membership 
standards. To this Mr. West was compelled to reply under date of 
January 23, 1929: 

The only difficulty with the recommendation which is made as I see it is the 
fact that we have never been able to devise any membership requirements which 
would not need to go through a long process of interpretation. In a large per- 
centage of our applications we are able to specify certain educational or experi- 
ence qualifications, but it taxes all the machinery both in local chapters and in 
the National Membership Committee to define “fan agency of recognized stand- 
ing,” or how to accredit the kind of college or school of social work in which the 
applicant may have been prepared. 
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The American Association of Social Workers has recognized this 
need in the adoption of its new membership requirements which for 
Junior membership have already gone into effect, and which for 
Senior membership will go into effect July 1, 1933. This is the first 
step, and certainly a step in the right direction, to state our stand- 
ards in objective terms. They set up a minimum educational back- 
ground of at least two years of college work, and as professional 
preparation indicate so many hours of social and biological science, 
so many hours of approved technical social work courses, so many 
hours of supervised field work, and so much time spent in service of 
an agency of recognized standing. These new requirements also 
more clearly approach a common basic training for all fields of social 
work, which seems to be a further objective before we shall attain 
clear-cut professional standards. 

These standards still leave certain matters open to interpretation, 
such as what constitutes an approved technical social work course, 
and what is an agency of recognized standing? The National Mem- 
bership Committee has, however, appointed two subcommittees 
dealing with each of these problems in the hope that it may be pos- 
sible to work out definite yardsticks there. 

The establishment of some kind of standard to be tested through 
an examination, or otherwise, for the certification or registration of 
social workers, has been proposed, and such legislation has even been 
introduced in one or two states. Such registration, of course, quite 
generally prevails now in regard to physicians, nurses, and a large 
number of other professions. Registration is, undoubtedly, a desir- 
able goal for professional social work. A good start in this direction 
would be the establishment in each state of minimum educational 
and training standards as a basis of certification of social workers for 
public positions. A classification of various social work positions 
specifying minimum requirements for various kinds of work, and 
based on job analyses of similar positions in successful agencies, is 
also highly desirable. If the highest standard which professional so- 
cial workers agree upon as a minimum for satisfactory professional 
attainment cannot be immediately set as a common professional 
standard for all fields of social work, various successively higher 
levels may be established from time to time until the really profes- 
sional standard is reached. 
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Public social work has become so much the larger part of social 
work that it must inevitably be our primary professional concern. 
Social work cannot develop into a profession of great significance in 
our national life until our professional standards embrace the public 
field. This does not mean a leveling down of standards but a con- 
stant, patient process of leveling up until one professional standard 
on a common high level is attained for both public and private social 
work. 

The emergency, in my opinion, although in some respects a 
menace to professional standards, is even more an unparalleled op- 
portunity to prove the case for social work before an audience of 
public officials and of the general public, who are now prepared to 
give us a degree of respectful attention that has never been accorded 
before. Even under emergency conditions that do not permit 100 
per cent case work, social workers can show what professional train- 
ing means as contrasted with the lack of it in the art of helping 
people out of trouble. 

This is a time when we as social workers will miss the greatest 
chance that has ever been placed before us for obtaining general 
recognition of the value of professional standards unless we go forth 
to meet the challenge of our public responsibilities. 

STANLEY P. Davies, Associate Secretary 


STATE CHARITIES Arp ASSOCIATION 
New York City 


DISCUSSION: 


Dr. ELLEN C. Potrer: We have just a half hour in which to participate in 
discussion. (Mr. Bane was called upon to lead the discussion.) 

Mr. FRANK Bane: For a number of years many public officials in states and 
localities have been endeavoring to put into effect lessons which we have learned 
about welfare administration. We have been attempting to professionalize pub- 
lic welfare work in this country. Considerable progress has been made in some 
places, but on the whole progress has been slow, because, I rather think, many 
governments until the present depression have not taken social work very seri- 
ously. This is not entirely the fault of government; it is perhaps, to some extent, 
attributable to social workers and to the times. - 

The picture is rapidly changing; localities and states are putting thousands 
and millions of dollars into welfare work; the burden is beginning to be a strain 


t The report of this discussion is based on stenographic notes 
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upon our resources and therefore economical and efficient administration is be- 
ing insisted upon, which means competent, qualified personnel in charge of the 
work. 

I emphasized on last Monday the need for just this. In welfare work as in 
any other governmental activity, progress and development depend upon per- 
sonnel. 

Many welfare departments are going to be established in cities, counties, 
and states in the near future, and they will be established to stay, if we accept 
our full responsibility in this emergency and if we insist upon public administra- 
tion of public funds and well-trained, competent persons in charge of adminis- 
tration. 

Miss MARGARET REEVES:' The topic of this second paper, working toward 
one end, public and private, may mean, and no doubt does mean, in some sec- 
tions, bringing the standards of public agencies up to the private, but, in some 
other places, we hope that the standards of the private agencies may be raised 
to those of the public. In the larger centers of population, in the older districts, 
with old well-established private agencies, with high standards for many years, 
it is, of course, a question of private agencies helping to raise the standards of 
public agencies in many instances. However, in the south and west, where we 
have new public departments that we have been able to build on the best ideas 
of the private agencies and avoid many errors of the private agencies, in those 
instances we ought to raise the standards of all private agencies to those of 
the new public agencies. 

This question of trained personnel is one which I think is of extreme impor- 
tance. I speak from the point of view of a large western state of rural area, with 
a fairly new state department. I have been working in that state in the public 
welfare field for eight years. The keynote of our particular state program in 
New Mexico is that of trained social workers. We definitely discourage the or- 
ganization of new local units, whether county or district, affiliated with our pro- 
gram unless they are built around the services of professionally trained workers. 
Today we have a corps of about eighteen in our state and district offices who are 
professionally trained. 

In Dr. Adler’s paper he distinguishes in the public welfare field between two 
very distinct types of service in state institutions, and, on the other hand, in our 
state and county units of welfare for these institutions, we, of course, need spe- 
cialists in the field service for that particular institution. We may need a medi- 
cal man, a psychiatrist, a doctor, or social worker. I maintain that for state 
and county welfare departments, we should have professionally trained social 
workers wherever they may have obtained such professional training. 

There is additional training needed for the public welfare field, such as schools 
for social work. Colleges have not been giving such courses in their curriculum. 


t State Director, Bureau of Child Welfare, State Board of Public Welfare, New 
Mexico. 
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They are doing so to some extent now, so that all of us in the public welfare field 
have had to train people who have come to us. We have had to give them addi- 
tional training after they come. This training involves knowledge of govern- 
mental questions and localized questions involved in public welfare—questions 
of taxation. First of all, there is the point of view of the citizens of the state to- 
ward their government and toward public welfare—and that varies with each 
state.—These are all questions that should enter into the training of public wel- 
fare officials. 

I think the day will soon come when we must distinguish between public and 
private welfare agencies. We are all professional social workers. We need in the 
public welfare field some additional background. 

Mr. Lewis MeErtAm:! I want to say something that may not bear direct- 
ly on this particular subject. Last summer it was my privilege to participate 
in a conference called by the University of Minnesota and the United States 
Civil Service Commission. We had, there, representatives of all the different 
professional and scientific services of the United States government and we also 
had representatives of the different schools and universities of the Middle West 
that are engaged in training people for those services. It was a gathering for the 
exchange of views between those who were doing the training and those who were 
using the men after they were trained. Many different fields were covered. 

I happened to be invited to represent the social workers because of my experi- 
ence with the Children’s Bureau. There was one thing that came out in the dis- 
cussion of practically every profession. The men on the government side stressed 
the extreme importance of fundamental training. They said we can give spe- 
cialized training, the highly specialized type of work, in our own organization 
after the man is on the job, but we cannot give and have not time to give the 
fundamental training. They must have that before they come in, but the highly 
specialized degree of training can be given. We talk about having uniform 
standards for entrance into social work, because the standards one has to estab- 
lish are the standards for entrance—any standard for a particular position. It 
seems to me that we can get common standards beth for public and private 
working if we establish very high standards of broad fundamental training for 
social work, and get our specialist developed by training on the job. 


t Technical Director, Survey of Indian Affairs, Institute for Government: Research, 
Washington, D.C. 
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CO-ORDINATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
WELFARE SERVICE IN THE COUNTY 


HE county as a unit of government for providing social 
services represents a newly discovered territory. Those con- 


cerned with health needs of our communities, however, dis- 
covered the county as a service unit years ago, and, by experimenta- 
tion and extensive research and demonstration, built up a practical, 
workable program for the elimination of disease and the promotion 
of health. Only 505 counties out of 3,075 have availed themselves of 
the type of organization and service, in the health field, which has 
been demonstrated as effective. The reason for this delayed develop- 
ment is due in part to lack of understanding of the project, lack of 
available funds, local jealousies, and local politics—all of which con- 
tribute to slowing up this phase of social development. 

Building a modern health service, slow as its progress has been, 
has not met the obstructions and the inertia that are encountered in 
any effort to modify the administrative organization, the objectives, 
the methods in any field of social welfare; for the organized health 
services, even the most backward, are relatively modern, most of 
them having developed within the last fifty years, while thinking in 
this field was still fluid, while on the other hand, for centuries, private 
charities have staked out their claims to certain fields of service 
which they have cultivated in accordance with their individual 
whims; while public welfare activities crystallized early (even before 
Plymouth Rock was discovered) into forms which were adapted to 
the ox-cart era, but have now solidified into politically sacred institu- 
tions and methods entirely out of harmony with modern knowledge. 
Nothing short of a social earthquake can disturb these fixed ideas in 

t Papers read at the joint session of the American Public Welfare Association with 
Division IX (Public Officials and Administration) and Division XI (Professional Stand- 


ards and Education) of the National Conference of Social Work, Philadelphia, May 
20, 1932. 
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the social field, and this makes it difficult to secure co-ordination and 
development of courty welfare services. 

Public and private charity have gone their several ways, assuming 
little or no responsibility for each other’s activities, save as an occa- 
sional shaft of criticism has been hurled from one side to the other. 
On the part of public charity there has been little or no inclination 
to modernize its methods to meet a changing time, while private 
charity has blazed the way to new and better methods. He who 
attempts, therefore, to co-ordinate and develop social work on a 
county basis has an extraordinarily difficult task ahead. 

In addition to these fundamental facts there are other major 
factors which have hampered social development on a county basis: 

First, geographical area, mountains, and rivers have separated 
communities in space, in time, and in thought—but good roads, 
automobiles, and the telephone have obliterated time and space as 
far as county services are concerned, although they have not modi- 
fied the thinking greatly. 

Second, the intrenchment of politics in the local welfare field has 
obstructed the co-ordination and development of social-work activi- 
ties because of the ‘“‘ulterior motive” so frequently to be found be- 
hind local public welfare administration. 

Third, the social cleavage between the local public officials and 
board members and executives of private agencies has erected a 
barrier which only the most skilful social engineering can pierce or 
surmount. 

We have before us, then, a problem in social engineering to be 
worked out if we are to bring together into a co-ordinate whole the 
social-welfare activities on a county basis. (We assume the county 
(or district) as a basis because in population and in wealth it presents 
the necessary prerequisites to success, leadership, personnel and 
funds.) 

In any engineering project there are certain fundamentals to be 
frankly faced and adequately dealt with. They are: 

1. The objective. We must be agreed upon our ultimate aim. 

2. The plan for the promotion of the enterprise must be worked 
out in detail. 
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3. The organization by means of which the plan is to be executed 
must be assembled. 

4. The financing of the project must be sound and adequate. 

5. The supervision of the work to its completion must be first class 
and the interested or investing public must be kept informed as to 
progress. 

There has never been, I venture to say, an engineering project in 
which every one of these factors has been perfectly met, and yet 
colossal projects in the engineering field have been successfully com- 
pleted in the face of impossible odds. 

We can expect no less difficulty in connection with our social 
engineering and our determination should be no less great than that 
which put through the Panama Canal or tunneled the Great Divide. 

The social earthquake has arrived in the shape of the economic 
depression, with its overwhelming burden of relief, and has shaken 
the foundations of public and private social work to such a degree 
that in most communities there is evident inclination on both sides 
to unite in self-protection to meet the common danger. We may, 
therefore, approach our undertaking of co-ordinating and developing 
social work on a county basis with more optimism than would have 
been the case even five years ago. ; 

Our objective is to bring together, in a co-ordinated body, the 
civic, the relief, the case work, and the character-building agencies 
of a county so that a more effective piece of social work may be done 
at a cost within the capacity of the citizens to pay, whether as 
taxpayers or as philanthropists. As a by-product, we also aim to 
insure all types of necessary social service (constructive, reconstruc- 
tive, and palliative) in al/ parts of the county. 

How shall we go about it? 

We must take our community as it is (just as the engineer must 
accept the natural obstacles in his path, and overcome them), and 
then we must proceed to generate that driving force which, for want 
of a better term, we call “community consciousness,” through which 
alone can we accomplish our aims. 

There must be generated the ‘‘will” to combine and to co-operate 
in a common cause. This can only be brought about through the 
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living germ of the idea, embodied in some individual or group pro- 
viding the initial impulse. Leadership must come from somewhere 
within the collective group of the county citizens. 

After the “‘will to co-operate” on the part of a substantial propor- 
tion of the individuals and agencies has been realized, what are the 
next steps? 

I can do no better than to give you, in some detail, the experience 
of one county which has succeeded in co-ordinating and developing 
its welfare services, and then in less detail outline certain develop- 
ments in other counties which are suggestive of good things to come. 

The county under discussion has an area of 185 square miles, a 
population density of 1,514 per square mile, and represents indus- 
trial and agricultural interests near the eastern seaboard. It is ur- 
ban, suburban, and rural in its make-up, part of its territory actu- 
ally including a populous segment of a large city. 

It includes in its resident population a group of socially-minded 
citizens, and a considerable sprinkling of professionally trained social 
workers, accustomed to think in the broad terms of a community. 
Its public-relief agency is established on a county basis and at least 
one member of the county board has social vision and understanding. 

There are in the county more than eighty organizations, conduct- 
ing civic, educational, welfare, character-building, and health ac- 
tivities; and of these more than fifty have become members of the 
Council. Of the private ager.cies, seven are doing public-health 
work, six are engaged in family welfare, three are doing work for 
children, and there are four general hospitals participating. 

The public agencies represented are the Directors of the Poor, the 
Mothers’ Assistance Board, the probation officers of the Juvenile 
Court, and a protective agent from the largest municipality of the 
county. 

Included in the participating groups are civic and social organiza- 
tions with welfare committees, such as the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, the League of Women Voters, the Federated Clubs. The indus- 
tries of the community are represented by the welfare departments 
of several plants. 
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The President of the County Council states that: 


It was the realized need for co-operation with neighboring welfare organiza- 
tions and with the public agencies of the county, felt by a small group of experi- 
enced and experimenting social workers in the county, that resulted in the 
formation of our Welfare Council. 


This “small group” consulted with those whom they felt had help 
to give, and with their advice a constitution was formulated and a 
survey of the private social and health work of the county was under- 
taken. This did not involve a large expenditure of funds. The nat- 
ural outgrowth of the survey was a social-service directory for the 
county, and spot maps, indicating the location and sphere of service 
of the social and health agencies. 

Under their constitution, membership in the Council is on an 
agency basis, and each member agency is represented on the board 
by one lay member and its executive, the chief social worker of the 
agency. 

The Council is divided into three sections—the Family and Chil- 
dren’s Division, the Health Division, and the Recreational Division 
—which have developed normally but at unequal rates. 

There are two special committees: one conducts the social-service 
exchange (central index), and is responsible for promoting the under- 
standing of and use of this piece of social machinery; the other, a 
Committee on Service and Standards, brings about co-operation 
and. better understanding between types of agencies and advises on 
administrative problems, etc. | 

The Council meets ‘our times at stated intervals from November 
until May, and the Executive Committee, composed of the officers, 
the committee chairmen, and five members at large, conducts the 
affairs of the organization in the interval. These meetings are edu- 
cational in character, both for the Council members and the com- 
munity at large, and the annual meeting provides for an all-day con- 
ference, round-table discussions, a luncheon, and a stimulating ad- 
dress. 

The budget of the Council is based upon agency membership fees, 
which are sufficient to provide for the operation of the social-service 
exchange. The Council is in no sense a money-raising agency, al- 
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though twenty-four of the member agencies are participating mem- 
bers in two chests. 

The astonishing fact is that this County Council has been or- 
ganized and developed without a paid executive. It has, it seems to 
me, demonstrated conclusively that any community which has the 
will to co-ordinate its social-service activities can do so at a very 
moderate cost, and thereby can place itself in a position to plan 
intelligently for the further development of various types of service; 
can eliminate duplications; and can promote sound working agree- 
ments as between agencies and so secure a maximum result for the 
monies spent. 

This piece of social engineering is a monument to the enlightened 
citizenship of Delaware County, Pennsylvania. 

Let us look at another type of development in connection with 
social work on a county basis. 

Morris County, New Jersey, has an area of 475 square miles and 
a population density of approximately 232 per square mile. It is 
distinctly suburban and rural in character, with substantial wealth 
and a considerable block of “commuters” engaged in business in 
New York. 

In Morristown, the county seat, are several private social and 
health agencies of excellent standing, several hospital and case-work- 
ing agencies, and a social-service exchange. The public relief was, un- 
til recently, administered by thirty-seven overseers of the poor; while 
the almshouse was administered by the county. There is « communi- 
ty chest in Morristown and there is an urusual amount of very high- 
class social leadership. 

In 1931, the Assembly of New Jersey enacted mandatory legisla- 
tion requiring all counties to establish county welfare boards for 
old-age relief. These boards were to be appointed by the county free- 
holders and to have in their membership public officials and laymen 
representation. A companion act provided for a referendum, by 
counties, to determine whether the outdoor relief of the county 
should also be administered by the county welfare board instead of 
by thirty-seven overseers of the poor as was the case in Morris 
County. 

Leadership in the county, through an active educational program, 
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secured affirmative returns from the referendum, and there has been 
set up this year a county welfare board of high caliber, which board 
has appointed as its executive a thoroughly trained and experienced 
sociai worker (a member of the American Association of Social 
Workers), who as the executive of a private agency in Morristown 
was already thoroughly familiar with the problems of the county. 

This modernizing of the public-relief administration of the county, 
by legislative enactment and popular referendum, has laid the 
foundation for an integration and co-operation as between the public 
and private social and health agencies, which, within a very few 
years, ought to bear fruit as a county council. 

The fundamentals in Delaware County and in Morris County are 
the same: the “‘will” to co-operate; the citizen leadership; the avail- 
ability of trained social workers; and a public-relief department 
based on county and not on township or municipal lines. 

Let us glance for a moment at two other counties in which are the 
“makings” of a thoroughly co-operative and co-ordinated program 
of social work on a county basis. 

Dauphin County, Pennsylvania, with an area of 522 square miles 
and a population density of approximately 316 per square mile, is 
urban and rural in character. The county seat is also the state 
capital. 

The public relief is on a county basis; the social leadership in the 
county centers in Harrisburg, which has a community chest provid- 
ing for city and suburban social rlanning. The outstanding social 
agency is the Associated Aid Societies. This agency, under trained 
leadership, represents the family and children’s work (with the ex- 
ception of the mothers’ assistance, which is under a county board of 
trustees), and extends over almost the entire county area as well as 
to towns on the west side of the Susquehanna River in an adjacent 
county. There is already established co-operation between this agen- 
cy and the public department. There are in this county the usual 
Red Cross, tuberculosis, visiting nurse, character-building, institu- 
tional, and service organizations. It will require little social engineer- 
ing to bring together this county community in a common purpose 
of social planning. 

In the state of New Jersey, we look upon Monmouth County as a 
community in which foundations are being laid for co-ordination and 
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development of social services. This county has an area of 476 square 
miles, and a population density of 307 per square mile. It is subur- 
ban and rural in character; there is considerable wealth and very 
able citizen leadership. 

Over a number of years the citizen leadership has been building 
up a social and health service with a supervisory and advisory cen- 
tral unit in the largest town in the county, and with co-operating 
agencies in many other municipalities. The dominant note in this 
service is that of public health and the staff is chiefly composed of 
public-health nurses. 

The chief executive of the Monmouth County Organization for 
Social Service is a trained social worker and is also a public official, 
the county adjuster, who in New Jersey determines the eligibility of 
applicants for relief at the expense of the county. 

The citizen leadership has been instrumental in securing the ac- 
ceptance of the county welfare board for the administration of the 
county welfare house and for old-age relief. In addition, they have 
accepted responsibility for supervising all those paroled from the 
state institutions. There is close co-operation and a merging of funds 
of the state, the county, and a number of school districts, and from 
private charitable sources, in carrying on these services. There is 
friendly co-operation, also, with the juvenile court and with the 
mothers’ aid in that district. As yet, however, no community coun- 
cil has been developed, bringing together all types of social activity, 
and broad community planning is yet to be worked out. 

Here, again, we find the fundamental factors on the basis of which 
co-ordination and development may be hoped for—the realization on 
the part of a small group of a social need to be met; citizen leadership 
within the county; public relief work on a county basis; and last, 
but by no means least, trained personnel. It should also be noted 
that the co-ordination developed in these counties has been on a 
voluntary basis in some, on a legal basis in others, by private initia- 
tive on the one hand, by public official action on the other; and that 
the dominant social urge in one county is health, in another family 
welfare, and in still another community planning. Which merely 
means that our plan of development must take the county as it is 
and start from that point. 

Let us agree that the counties we have discussed are unusually for- 
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tunate in the citizen leadership, realization of social needs, financial 
resources, trained personnel. Where is the divine spark to be found 
which will kindle, in less fortunate counties, the desire to co-ordinate 
and develop social work to meet their need? With sparsely settled 
area, with limited funds, with lack of trained leadership, where are 
we to look for help for the county? 

We must look to two types of state agencies, which the larger state 
leadership can create, one public and the other private. The public 
agency, the department of welfare (by whatever name it may be 
called), staffed by trained personnel, should be able to stimulate the 
community spirit of the county, and by professional leadership and 
grants-in-aid if need be, promote the co-ordination and development 
of social work on a county basis. Alabama and North Carolina have 
excellent demonstrations in that field. 

It is not enough that there should be this stimulation and leader- 
ship from a public department, for the people have not yet learned 
to recognize government as their servant and not their master. 
There must be an association of citizens who have dedicated them- 
selves to the promotion of the public service, such as the State Chari- 
ties Aid of New York, or the Public Charities Association of Pennsyl- 
vania. Through agencies such as these the citizen of a county may 
be lead to co-operate for the realization of a common purpose, the 


social welfare of all. 
ELLEN C. Porter, M.D. 


Director of Medicine 
NEw JERSEY DEPARTMENT OF 
INSTITUTIONS AND AGENCIES 
TRENTON 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS OF THE DEL- 
AWARE COUNTY WELFARE COUNCIL 


ARTICLE I 
NAME 
The name of this organization shall be the DELAWARE CoUNTY WELFARE 


CoUNCIL. 
ARTICLE II 


OBJECT 
The purpose for which this organization is formed is to co-ordinate the work 
of Health and Social Agencies in Delaware County; to suggest programs for 
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Social progress in the County and to carry on under its own direction such 
activities as may be found desirable for the benefit of all the agencies. 


ARTICLE III 
MEMBERSHIP 


Any organization in Delaware County having as one of its objects the im- 
provement of health, social or civic conditions, and having a responsible board 
of directors, shall be eligible to membership. Each member organization of the 
Council shall be represented by two delegates, one of whom shall preferably 
be a member of its board and the other its executive. 

The following public officials shall be ex-officio members: President Judge 
of the Court of Common Pleas, Directors of Poor, County Medical Director, 
County Superintendent of Schools. 

Any county-wide, or federated organization, having an interest in welfare, 
health or civic matters, shall be eligible to membership, and shall be represented 
by two delegates. 

The Executive Committee may elect individual citizens as delegates at large, 
with power to vote, until the next annual meeting. At no time shall the number 
of members at large exceed one-third of the number of delegates of Health and 
Social Agencies represented on the Council. 


ARTICLE IV 
OFFICERS 


There shall be a President, two Vice-Presidents, a Recording Secretary, a 
Corresponding Secretary and a Treasurer, to be elected by the delegates. These 
officers shall each serve for one year or until their successors shall have been 
duly appointed and qualified. They shall perform the duties usually pertaining 
to their offices and such other duties as the President or the Executive Com- 
mittee may assign. 

ARTICLE V 
CONTRIBUTIONS 


Each organization becoming a member of the Council shall make an annual 
contribution of $25 if possible, in no case less than $5. The Council may also 
receive contributions in any amount from organizations, groups, and individuals. 


ARTICLE VI 
MEETINGS 


The annual meeting of the Council shall be held in May of each year, upon 
a date to be fixed by the Executive Committee. Meetings of the Council shail 
be held during November, January and March. Special meetings of the Council 
may be called by the President or the Executive Committee, or shall be called 
upon a petition signed by any ten delegates. 

One-fifth of the delegates shall constitute a quorum. 
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ARTICLE VII 
STANDING COMMITTEES 


The ExEcuTIvVE CommirTEE shall consist of the Officers and the Chairmen 
of Committees, together with not more than five additional persons elected for 
a term of one year by the Committee. The Executive Committee shall, between 
the meetings of the Council, manage the affairs of the Council, and shall have 
power to adopt a budget and to authorize the employment of such workers as 
may be necessary. 

It shall be the duty of the President to appoint the following Standing Com- 
mittees, to serve for a term of one year: 

1st. MEMBERSHIP. This Committee shall pass upon all organizations apply- 
ing for membership and report their findings and recommendations to the Board. 

2nd. SocIAL SERVICE ExcHANGE. This Committee shall have supervision 
over the joint social service exchange and the office of the Council. 

3rd. FINANCE. This Committee shall supervise the financial affairs of the 
Council, including the preparation of the budget and the raising of the necessary 
funds. 

4th. STANDARDS AND SERVICE. This Committee shall make available to 
Delaware County Welfare organizations a service of consultation and advice on 
problems of service, standards, program, administration and educational pub- 
licity. 

5th. Nomrnatinc. This Committee shall assist the President or the Execu- 
tive Committee in making appointments or filling vacancies. 


ARTICLE VIII 
DIVISIONS 


The Council or the Executive Committee may create divisions of the Council 
relating to various fields of welfare work, such as Health, Family Welfare, Child 
Welfare, and Recreation. Those member organizations of the Council which 
have a natural interest in such fields shall be represented through their delegates 
in appropriate divisions. 

Each division shall elect a chairman and a secretary, shall appoint such other 
officers and such committees as may be necessary, and shall arrange for any 
meetings of the division and shall determine other points regarding its procedure, 
subject to the approval of the Executive Committee of the Council. 


ARTICLE IX 
AMENDMENTS 


Any amendment to this constitution may be adopted at a meeting of the 
Council by a two-thirds vote of those present, provided that the text of such 
amendment shall have been submitted in writing to the members of the Council 
in notices mailed not less than one week prior to the meeting at which the 
amendment is considered. 
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WHAT IS HAPPENING IN COUNTY 
ORGANIZATION 


We have quite generally accepted the county as a unit for educa- 
tion and for health, but the acceptance of the county as a unit for 
social service has come more slowly. Each year, however, sees addi- 
tional states joining the ranks of those already organized on a county 
basis. 

When we talk of the organization of county welfare agencies what 
do we mean? In the Children’s Bureau we have attempted to define 
the type of organization that might rightly be termed a county 
welfare agency and have arrived at the following, which we admit 
may need alteration as time goes on: 

1. A county welfare agency is an agency that co-ordinates two or 
more services on a county-wide basis for persons living within the 
county. 

This would mean that mothers’ aid boards, such as those of Penn- 
sylvania and New York, would not constitute a county welfare agen- 
cy, for their work is limited to a single function—the administration 
of mothers’ aid. Likewise those states in which county children’s 
homes have been set up do not have county welfare agencies, for in 
these the service is limited to institutional care for children, or per- 
haps we should more rightly say foster care for children, because in 
some of these states it has been made possible to give care in either 
an institution or a foster home. 

2. A county welfare agency is controlled by a local board which 
may be administrative or advisory, or has an executive officer who 
is under the general supervision of a state agency. 

All but two of the states (Missouri and New York) with a legisla- 
tive plan for county welfare agencies have provided for a local board. 
This board may be appointed according to one of three plans: (a) by 
a state agency; (b) by one or more local agencies; (c) by state and 
local agencies jointly. 

In three states all appointive members are named by the state 
agency. In Minnesota this means the majority of the board (three 
out of five or five out of seven). In North Carolina it means the 
whole board. In South Dakota it means the minority (two out of 
five). 
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Three other states—Alabama, Nebraska, and Texas—leave the 
appointment to a local agency. In Alabama the judge of the juvenile 
court makes the appointments; in Nebraska the county commis- 
sioners acting with the judge of the juvenile court make them; and 
in Texas the county commissioners make them. 

Four states—-Kentucky, Virginia, West Virginia, and Wisconsin— 
appoint their county boards through joint action of state and local 
agencies. Both Virginia and West Virginia provide for appointments 
by a local court from a list of eligibles submitted by the state depart- 
ment. Wisconsin has two members appointed by the state depart- 
ment and one appointed by the juvenile-court judge; these, together 
with the chairman of the board of county commissioners (who is 
designated as the fourth member), elect the fifth member at their 
first meeting in the calendar year. 

Kentucky has a rather cumbersome system whereby the county 
judge and the county superintendent of schools jointly submit to the 
state children’s bureau a list of nine names—or of fifteen names if 
the county be one containing a city of the first or second class. From 
this list the state children’s bureau selects three or five persons whose 
appointment is recommended to the local judge and the superin- 
tendent of schools. These two then make the formal appointment. 

Each plan has its advantages and disadvantages. Alabama offi- 
cials are convinced that local appointment is to be preferred, for 
then the county feels the board belongs to it. They feel, too, that 
the board through its local appointment has a greater sense of re- 
sponsibility to the county which has selected it to serve. States with 
appointment by a state authority feel that this method minimizes 
the possibility of local prejudices which might influence a local ap- 
pointing agent. 

The plan of appointment, however, is not so important as the 
method used in selecting the personnel of the board. To be most 
efficient, a board must be selected without reference to politics and 
only after the local situation has been carefully studied so that rep- 
resentative persons from various sections of the county can be 
searched out, who will be alive to the particular needs of the county 
which they represent. 

The size of these boards varies from three in North Carolina and 
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Kentucky (except that Kentucky counties with a city of the first 
or second class have five members) to a possible twelve in West 
Virginia. Ata conference of state representatives called by the Child 
Welfare League of America in 1928 it was decided that the prefer- 
able number for a county board was five members. With a board of 
this size representation from the different sections of the county 
can be secured, yet the board is small enough to make unanimity of 
action more possible. 

The size of the board, after all, is not so important ds its character. 
A representative group, carefully chosen for its interest in the prob- 
lems to be considered and its knowledge of them, is essential, but 
whether it consist of three persons, five, seven, or more matters little. 

3. A county welfare agency includes on its advisory or administra- 
tive board some public official or persons appointed by local or state 
public officials. 

Half of the states with legislative provision for appointive boards 
have provided for official representation on the board. A member 
from the body responsible for county expenditures is frequently in- 
cluded; often the county superintendent of schools and the juvenile- 
court judges are also made members. The other half of this group of 
states require appointment either by a single official or by an official 
group. It is of real advantage to have certain carefully selected offi- 
cials serve as county-board members, but a provision which calls for 
membership of officials simply because of their official capacity is 
sometimes a disadvantage. A county superintendent of schools may 
be most helpful, but if he has no interest in the work of the board 
he prevents the appointment of an interested individual and may 
even be harmful as a member. Alabama officials are convinced that 
it is unwise to make the juvenile-court judge chairman of the board 
automatically, and I believe they hope to change their law in this 
regard. Would it not be wiser to provide for two county officials on 
the board and then have these selected not by reason of their office 
but because of what they as individuals will bring to the board? 
This might mean that in one county the official members would be 
the superintendent of schools and the state’s attorney, in another 
they might be the juvenile-court judge and the county commissioner. 
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4. A county welfare agency receives support from local public 
funds for at least part of the cost of its administration. 

In several states the unit of administration is a district composed 
of two or more counties. These would be considered county welfare 
agencies provided they conform to the definition in all points but 
area covered. 

The movement for county welfare agencies began in 1917, when 
Minnesota and North Carolina passed laws calling for county wel- 
fare agencies—the North Carolina agency being a public welfare 
board and the Minnesota agency a child welfare board. Although a 
number of states have tried to set up a county plan since that time, 
there were, on January 1, 1932, only twelve states that had succeeded 
in passing legislation to this effect. Six states (Alabama, Kentucky, 
Minnesota, South Dakota, Wisconsin, and Texas) limited their leg- 
islation to child welfare. Six others (Missouri, Nebraska, New 
York, North Carolina, Virginia, and West Virginia) have made their 
organization one for general public welfare. Five states (California, 
Georgia, Iowa, New Mexico, and North Dakota) have undertaken 
to develop county agencies without legislative authority. 

Seventeen states, then (about 35 per cent of the United States), 
have succeeded to a greater or less degree in establishing a county 
agency for social service. . 

The need for a county agency was felt much more keenly in rural 
districts, in whica there had been few if any resources to care for social 
problems; therefore it is not strange that the pioneer work in county 
organization as well as later development has been for the most 
part in predominantly rural states. Only New York can be classified 
as an urban state, and it has many counties that are decidedly rural 
in character. 

It is also interesting that it has been largely those states with 
extensive areas that have found it advantageous to decentralize their 
social welfare program through development of a county welfare 
agency. Eleven of the seventeen states with county welfare agencies 
are in the 50 per cent of greatest area. 

This does not mean that a county welfare program is advisable only 
in rural and extensive states; it means simply that these states have 
felt the greatest need for such an organization to date. 
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I have been unable to determine exactly how many counties are 
organized at the present time. The number fluctuates to a certain 
extent, but there has been surprising stability for the difficult times 
through which we are living. The seventeen states with county wel- 
fare agencies have a total of 1,615 counties, and more than a third 
of these are organized. 

Organization does not mean the same in all states. In Virginia a 
county is not considered organized until it has a standard organiza- 
tion, composed of a county board of public welfare with a full-time 
superintendent of public welfare and a juvenile court. In Minnesota 
every county with a county child welfare board and in Wisconsin 
every county with a county children’s board is counted as organized. 
States having more than half their counties organized are Alabama, 
California, Minnesota, North Carolina, South Dakota, and New 
York. 

We should probably all agree that ideally every county with a 
county welfare board should have the full-time services of a profes- 
sional worker. However, I disagree with those persons who contend 
that without such a worker a board is of no value. In some states 
no effort has been made to keep alive county welfare boards without 
executives. In others it is felt that keeping the board active makes 
the possibility of securing a secretary just that much greater. 

In every case it is most important that there be guidance, leader- 
ship, and supervision from the state department of welfare or from 
some other central agency equipped with sufficient personnel to 
maintain close contact with the counties. It should be the responsi- 
bility of the state department to stimulate the counties to the need 
for organization. This may involve county surveys so as to have a 
factual basis for urging such action. After organization has been 
accomplished, it is then the task of the state department to keep the 
machinery oiled. County welfare boards rarely keep going entirely 
under their own steam, so to speak. They need the constant stimu- 
lation of the state department through visits, correspondence, and 
educational material. For boards that have paid professional work- 
ers the responsibility of the state department is not so great as for 
those that have none, but even then the state department must work 
closely with the county. 
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One may ask what a volunteer group may safely be allowed to do. 
That, of course, depends largely on the group. A limited amount of 
case work might be expected of them, and through this they may 
be the means of arousing public opinion to the need for a professional 
worker; as the calls upon their time increase they are in an excellent 
position to know this need. The board may be of great assistance 
in guiding the policies of the juvenile court, for its members may act 
as a case committee for the court. Local boards can be helpful in 
promoting social legislation. Even a small group, if composed of 
representative people, has contact with a large group in a county 
through membership in local organizations. Such persons have en- 
trée to other organizations and are in an excellent position to present 
to these organizations the need for legislation and to urge its support. 
The New York State Charities Aid Association has found the county 
boards a great force in promoting social legislation. In Minnesota 
the child welfare boards likewise have been used to excellent ad- 
vantage in a legislative program. I have no actual knowledge of 
what has been done in other states, but I feel safe in saying that 
where there is a live state program the county board has been a real 
factor in social legislation. 

As the boards grow in stature more responsibilities may be given 
to them, but care should be taken not to overload them so that they 
become discouraged and do only indifferent work. One of the dan- 
gers in permitting board members to do case work is that the good 
board member may get the idea that she is quite capable to serve as 
paid secretary for the county because of her experience and her 
service as a board member. This can be avoided if the state depart- 
ment has set definite standards for executive secretaries, superin- 
tendents of welfare, or whatever else they may be called. If the 
board member meets these standards, then it may, perhaps, be all 
right to let her serve. The reason I make a reservation is that I 
question the advisability of having a local person serve as the county 
social worker. The more rural the county, the more unwise this is. 
A local person frequently brings with her all the prejudices of the 
community, and furthermore it is difficult for the community to ac- 
cept her on a professional basis. In Iowa for a time local persons 
were never recommended as county secretaries. In Alabama not 
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quite so strong a stand was taken, but the state department is de- 
cidedly opposed to such appointments. 

A new person coming into a community is far more able to study 
its problems objectively than is one who has been accustomed to 
certain problems so long that she has ceased to think of them as 
problems, or who (worse yet) has decided that there is no use in try- 
ing to do anything about them. 

A state department that keeps its finger constantly on the pulse 
of its county agencies can often prevent the promotion of a board 
member to the position of county secretary if the member is not 
professionally equipped to accept such a position. 

I should like to speak at length on the qualification for a county 
secretary, but time forbids. Nevertheless, I do feel that the success 
of a county agency is so dependent on the type of worker employed 
that I cannot resist a word with regard to it. In the first place, she 
must have had basic training in case-work technique, because her 
success will depend on her skill as a case worker; and yet, skill in 
case work is not sufficient in itself. There must go with this an 
understanding of the rural point of view and a fondness for rural 
life. She must have executive ability, maturity, and a sense of hu- 
mor. Too often the rural worker, weighed down by her load, con- 
stantly offers alibis for a comparatively low standard of work. In my 
opinion it is far better to select a few cases for intensive work rather 
than to spread the work so thin that all is far below standard. Ifa 
choice must be made, less attention can then be given to those cases 
which do not seem to need intensive service. Through such selection 
the worker’s own self-respect in regard to her ability to do first-rate 
case work is preserved. Furthermore, the county is shown what can 
be done with those cases to which sufficient attention can be given. 

The number of county social-service executives is steadily increas- 
ing. At the present time (1932) three states (California, Alabama, 
and New York) have either one or more workers in two-thirds of 
their counties, one state (North Carolina) has workers in one-third 
to two-thirds of its counties, two states (Minnesota and Iowa) have 
workers in one-sixth to one-third of their counties, six states (New 
Mexico, South Dakota, Missouri, West Virginia, Virginia, and 
Georgia) have workers in nearly one-sixth of their counties. In five 
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states (Texas, North Dakota, Wisconsin, Kentucky, and Nebraska) 
the service of full-time paid professional workers has just been 
begun. 

It is interesting to see the wide variety of services that county 
welfare agencies are authorized to give. Not even by their official 
titles can one be certain of the scope of service. Many so-called 
child welfare agencies closely approach the public welfare agencies 
in services rendered. On the other hand, the work of the public 
welfare agencies may be limited by lack of staff, by extent of terri- 
tory, lack of other resources, and still other situations. I have not 
undertaken to outline all the services undertaken by county welfare 
boards, but the following brief outline gives a general idea of what 
may be expected of county agencies: 

Nine states make it the duty of county agencies to assist in the 
administration of public outdoor relief. In certain other states the 
county agency is permitted to assist in this work at the request of the 
administering agency. 

Six states have provided that the county agency give general 
family welfare service. 

Nine states have provided that the county board or its secretary 
may do the probation work for the juvenile court. 

Six states have placed the major responsibility for school attend- 
ance upon the county agency. 

Five states may use their county agencies to make investigations 
of mother’s aid applications, and three states give to the county 
agency the administration of the mother’s aid law in the county. 

Two states require the county agency to co-operate in the enforce- 
ment of laws relating to child labor. 

Six states make it possible to use the county agency for supervi- 
sion of persons paroled from institutions. Two of these states limit 
this work to juvenile parole. 

Two states make the county agency responsible for promoting 
wholesome recreation. 

In all but one of the twelve legally authorized county welfare 
agencies, the agency is given specific responsibility for some case-work 
services for children. 
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In addition to these more generally accepted services by county 
agencies, various others may be mentioned: 

Making investigations for the court regarding persons about to be 
committed to state institutions; co-operating with the county board 
of health in matters relating to the welfare of children and in carry- 
ing out a public-health program; investigating applications for pen- 
sions for blind; co-operating with county hospitals, almshouses, and 
jails; administering county funds for the care of dependent children; 
investigating for the court all cases of divorce and legal separation 
where rights of children are involved, when so requested by the 
court; and investigating adoptions for the court. 

Some states place squarely on the county the responsibility for 
carrying on the social-service program within its borders, with the 
advice and supervision of the state. In other states, of which Minne- 
sota is a notable example, it is the duty of the state to take the re- 
sponsibility for certain services, and the county agency works as 
the arm of the state in seeing that these are performed. There is 
nothing to prevent a Minnesota county welfare board from working 
on its own initiative, but its load for the state is too heavy to per- 
mit of much additional work. This is unfortunate, as it means large- 
ly a curative rather than a preventive program. 

I cannot close without a word about the sharing of costs between 
county and state. The rapid development of paid service in Alabama 
can probably be explained almost entirely by the fact that counties 
failing to provide paid services are penalized by the loss of $2,000 
from the state school-attendance fund. 

It will be interesting to see whether North Carolina will have a 
similar increase in the number of its county secretaries under its 
law passed in 1931, whereby the state assumes part of the salary 
and travel expense of the county superintendent of public welfare. 
In North Carolina the state board of equalization has adopted a 
schedule of salaries based on population, and the counties have been 
notified that these amounts will be available to them if they agree 
to match them. As it was not until August, 1931, that the schedule 
was fixed, many of the counties had already made their yearly budg- 
et, and they found it too late to take advantage of the offer. The 
State Board of Charities and Public Welfare hopes that in June, 
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1932, the beginning of the new fiscal year, a number of additional 
counties will join the ranks of those counties already employing 
county superintendents of welfare. 

New Mexico has used a different plan. Here the state asked the 
organized counties to carry on certain services for the state, and for 
this service the state pays part of the annual expense. In one county 
the bureau of child welfare assumes the responsibility for part of the 
worker’s salary. In another district composed of three counties the 
state provides $600 toward financing the unit. 

In Minnesota the State Board of Control has for the last two bien- 
niums recommended that the state give financial help to counties 
employing a county secretary. Likewise in Illinois the bill for county 
organization prepared by the committee on child welfare legislation 
proposed that half the salary of the local worker be paid by the 
state. 

In addition to the stimulus that such provision gives for the fur- 
ther employment of paid personnel, it enables the state to set defi- 
nite standards of qualification for the workers. A state department 
of welfare may recommend always, but its recommendation will 
have much more weight if ignoring it causes loss of state funds. A 
plan whereby aid for service can be given on an equalization basis 
is the fairest to all concerned. Oftentimes the poorest county is most 
in need of services. If to that county the state can give an added 
amount, this county may have the needed service, whereas otherwise 
the expense of attempting it would be prohibitive. 

The Committee on State and Local Organization for the Handi- 
capped of the White House Conference on Child Health and Protec- 
tion recognized that the development of county welfare agencies was 
a sound policy. What holds true for child care is equally true of 
care of adults. The report of this child welfare committee contained 
the following statement: 


The county is generally the most practicable unit for the administration of 
child care. The majority of problems of handicapped children require study and 
treatment by an agency which is close at hand. To be effective, service must be 
immediately available in the neighborhood of the trouble. Only through such 
close-at-hand service as can be given by a county agency can an early discovery 
of the case be assured, with home treatment whenever possible and the develop- 
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ment of preventive measures. .... The state is too far removed to assume 
case-work responsibility within the counties or directly to influence conditions 
which are creating dependency or contributing to physical or mental disorders. 


Mary Rutu Coty 
UNITED STATES CHILDREN’S BUREAU 
WasarinctTon, D.C. 


THE GROWING IMPORTANCE OF STATE WELFARE 
WORK IN FINANCIAL SUPPORT FOR LOCAL 
WELFARE SERVICES 


It is incredible that any good can come out of these terrible days 
through which we are living. They are devastating beyond belief. 
To social workers who have striven to establish standards, who bit 
by bit were achieving them, the tragedy of their loss has been hard to 
bear. Yet if we can but be frank enough to acknowledge our past 
weaknesses and out of the ruins build on a firmer foundation, we 
may still accept the values to be derived from this experience. 

In the past the isolation of the worker in the field of private and 
public welfare work was practically complete. I shall not go back 
over the historical cycle extending from Elizabethan England, with 
its poor law, down to our own times when Mary Richmond pictured 
public relief as the extreme periphery of our structure of social wel- 
fare. 

But from this point on as the years have passed, the outer circle 
has dwindled and dwindled until now we have but to reach out in 
any direction and immediately we touch upon public relief. Public 
relief was the step-child of the welfare family but today it has become 
the rich relation—the one we look to when all the rest of us are down 
and out and most in need of assistance. 

Again to refer to the question of isolation. The self-sufficient atti- 
tude of a church group, of a local unit, or even of a community be- 
lieving that it is able to take care of itself is passé. The very extent 
of our need today calls for vast planning, for extended co-operation, 
and can neither be met by the few nor dealt with on the basis of loyal 
affiliations. 7, 

Yet when we approach the question of public relief, which now is 
of such interest, we are confronted with less knowledge as to its extent 
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and its practice than one would expect. To be sure, there are many 
reports—many people have written about a particular phase or a 
particular district, yet nowhere can one find complete figures. The 
interpretation as to where public relief begins and ends varies and is 
most subtle in its implications. 

Over and over again the same figure is presented to us—7o per 
cent of the moneys used for relief work in the United States come 
from public sources. When we come to analyze these figures, we find 
ourselves floundering in a confusion of conflicting statements. 
Though the figures are uncertain, we do know that many of us with- 
in the last year or two reluctantly accepted the existing reality of 
public relief appropriations. Probably each one of us in our particu- 
lar field has at some time or other accepted some supplemental 
public funds whether it be the municipal per diem rate to a local 
hospital, or a county order for the care of a delinquent or dependent 
child, an appropriation to an institution, or even a state payment, 
as in Pennsylvania, for hospital care. We thereby have accepted the 
fact that the governing unit owes something for the care of indigent 
individuals. 

“Public health,” “public education,” are entirely acceptable and 
have long been partially financed by public funds. This procedure 
is no longer questioned, nor is it scorned. Public welfare, just coming 
into this class, still looks askance at these practices. 

In a recent article by Charles Merz, he presents a picture of 
governmental expenses under which he classifies state and local ex- 
penditures. In both of these groups, education heads the list receiv- 
ing between 25 and 30 per cent of their total annual budgets. In 
Pennsylvania we get a similar picture, although education receives 
even a greater percentage. Close to 50 per cent of the state budget 
is used for education—z25 per cent for welfare work either for ad- 
ministration or custodial care (see Pennsylvania figures attached— 
Table VI). 

When we accept these figures and see how general they are, the 
next step, that of the acceptance of public relief for welfare, should 
not seem so unreasonable. I should also like to dispel a ridiculous 
notion frequently cited. The question is asked—Is it not unfair that 
a state, that the government should compel large districts, already 
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overburdened, to extend moneys raised by them to parts of the state 
or parts of the country less able to help themselves? What nonsense 
this is! Aid, the very word itself, implies the sharing by one who has 
with one who has not—in this case it is the means of livelihood. 

Much has been published concerning the relative use of public 
funds as compared to private funds for welfare purposes. I shall, 
therefore, not repeat these figures. But upon the question of state 
grants to local districts, I find it more difficult to procure accurate 
and helpful data. , 

Let us first consider how such grants are distributed and the 
classes into which they fall. I should say there were three classes— 
direct grants to individuals, grants for custodial care, and grants to 
be matched by local districts. In the first group, that of direct 
grants, we find pensions for the aged, for veterans, and the handi- 
capped. 

Custodial care, of course, includes the care of the dependent in the 
almshouses, of the mentally ill and the feeble-minded in state hospi- 
tals or state schools, of the tuberculous in our sanatoria; and in 
Pennsylvania included in welfare is the custodial care of the criminal 
and the delinquent. 

The third group, those in which state funds are matched by county 
funds, we find our Mothers’ Assistance Fund and such emergency 
relief measures as that provided by the state of New York during 
the winter of 1931-32, In the first two groups it is very difficult to 
analyze either the fuli amount or to estimate a percentage that the 
state gives to the local unit. The aged, the veteran, may receive his 
support from the state or the federal government, and, while no 
actual cash is given to the local district for his support, that district 
actually benefits, since by the assumption of responsibility on the 
part of the larger unit the smaller one is financially relieved. 

A picture of Pennsylvania expenditures showing changes from 
custodial to preventive care may well be indicated by Table I. 

During the biennium 1921-23, $11,976,309.43 was appropriated, as 
shown in Table I, to agencies in what might be classed as cus- 
todial institutional care for an increasing number of feeble-minded 
criminals, “‘chronics,” and so-called insane. Under the heading of 
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what might be considered preventive work, the appropriations were 
made for the biennium 1921-23 as shown in Table II. 

So-called asylum care for insane in 1921-23 has been changed to 
hospital care and treatment with some added restorative work in 
mental hospitals and penal institutions, and the amounts appropri- 





TABLE I 
Purpose of Appropriation 1921-23 
Department of Welfare: 
AIMMORCUEANG 5.5025. 5's, c oo sso osweewinsees $ 5,847,389.78 (not entirely custodial) 
Feeble-minded and epileptic............  2,361,400.00 (not entirely custodial) 
Homes—state-owned................... 240,000.00 (not entirely custodial) 
Homes—state-aided.................05- 772,200.00 (not entirely custodial) 
PNAS INSHOUNEONB 6 oc sss see sk evas 2,755,319.65 (not entirely custodial ) 
ORNS ioc siale seve rein sas eel ws alearws teres loiebarets $11,976, 309.43 
TABLE II 
Purpose of Appropriation 1921-23 
Department of Welfare: 
Mothers’ Assistance Fund.................... $1 ,000, 000.00 
INOCUNEIICE (eect oo caiciss ae eamaseewrs 0 | Unease eeeauias 
RO TeN NENG hd 82s. sie javeie leis Wn eae) 0 ae ea eee 
COUBCRMOP EDO IDNDR .)o oSeiheeeeearhacses. ~ —lelendieldlaernegucs 
Child-placing agencies....................... 72,000.00 
Department of Health: ‘ 
Nursing service (tuberculosis dispensary, etc.). . 442,489.00 
NORE Ne ceai6 56 Aisa her sss hays ais Persea. 9 o8.slsihatsianersiorestr 
Education: 
BUBCIANGIGCDL 665. bie oho s Seashore died Saeees 1,037,750.00 
Veterans aid to families..................... started June 1, 1929 
sn DE ee ante ee a ae ee $2,552, 239.00 


ated for penal and correctional institutions for the biennium 1931-33 
could not be contrasted with the amounts appropriated for custodial 
care for some of the same institutions. 

The preceding figures on preventive care immediately establish 
the use of state funds applied to service for individuals remaining 
in their own districts, as I have previously indicated. Now let me 
give you 1931-33 figures for this same group (Table III). This is an 
increase of $4,560,337 or 178.7 per cent over the appropriations in 
1921-23 for preventive work. 
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You will note the 1931-33 figures add “Veterans aid to families,” 
and the door is now opened to a new service. 
Walter Lippman discussing such relief needs in England says: 


The great difference between the two countries in regard to payments to 
individuals is that in Britain the cost of the veterans has declined while the cost 
of social services to the whole population has increased, whereas in the United 
States the whole increase has gone to the veterans. In other words, in Britain 
the veterans are being re-absorbed into the civilian population, whereas in the 
United States they are increasingly a specially favored class apart. 


TABLE III 
Purpose of Appropriation 1931-33 

Department of Welfare: 

Mothers’ Assistance Fund...................000005 $4, 115,938.00 

Wiettal CICS oa co ocewite cuscvsecccwaurseevnees 50,000.00 

CORE ONE 555 52 oes sac and nonce w nie oe 60,000.00 

Caurneil for the DMR: .:..../o:ecccccscciceseceee cane ene 70,000.00 

CHAG-DMCIIG GHCNOIES 5.5. ose cess ceesees tee aa 125,448.00 
Department of Health: 

Nursing service (tuberculosis dispensary, etc.)....... 572,190.00 

Orthopedic—crippled children’s work............... 292,000.00 
Education: 

Blind and deaf (not 100 per cent preventive)........ 1, 595,000.00 

Veterans aid to families....................ec eee 232,000.00 

SOU ods ora 5-65 Sx Ads bE Aes wn aah cree wees $7, 112,576.00 


In addition to the striking increase of 178.7 per cent previously 
cited in the appropriations for preventive work, many of the agencies 
and institutions listed in Table IV are now giving necessary treat- 
ment in order that dependents may be rehabilitated, obviating pro- 
longed custodial care. 

Table IV will compare appropriations for the biennium 1921-23 
with the appropriations of the biennium 1931-33, as made to the 
Department of Welfare. 

Total budgets for these three departments cited for ten years are 
given in Table V. 

Highways are not included in this appraisal of state aid to local 
communities although raised in this manner since in Pennsylvania 
their use is limited to highway building-and cannot be diverted into 
relief funds. 

The Family Welfare Association of America in May published 
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probably the very latest report on governmental relief. From it one 
can determine the number of states giving mothers’ aid, old age and 
veterans’ relief, etc., but when it comes to working this out on the 
basis of the ratio of state and local percentages, an analysis becomes 














TABLE IV 
Amount of Appropriations 
Purpose of Appropriations 
1921-23 1931-33 

A IBNEUNANION 35 aos isch nv aeas eh aoe $ 185,000.00 | $ 660,000.00 
Mothers’ Assistance Fund................... I ,000, 000.00 4,115,938.00 
Penal and correctional institutions (state-owned)} 2,188,251.65 6, 703,000.00 
Penal and correctional institutions (deficiency) . BOFA00 G0} sos cee ese 608i 
Penal and correctional institutions (state-aided) 486,578.00 676,502.50 
Maintenance, care, and treatment of the indigent 

MORAN Ne Scoop as ove we ere te as, api alereeiets ors 4, 700,000.00 2,647,622.00 
Maintenance, care, and treatment of the indigent 

INEARE—CCHCIONOY.. 6 65 oss ose ce so cinsss cies EPESOOOVOO || ooo ei des cietee ns 
Hospitals for insane—state-owned............ 902,389.78 8,871, 500.00 
Hospitals for insane—state-owned (deficiency) . OSGOOD LOO: Pisce -a)s orertorscs oe 
Hospitals for insane—state-aided.............).... cece eee ee eee 346, 500.00 
Institutions for feeble-minded and epileptics— 

ERECT WRI toe hao crisis 3 cc ccs sin giv sive eiewtele si! 1,941, 500.00 3,510,000.00 
Institutions for feeble-minded and epileptics— 

BRN os aco 93 0s We use olen were oie Sr 420,000.00 420,000.00 
Medical and surgical hospitals—state-owned. . . 1,144, 500.00 2,672,500.00 
Medical and surgical hospitals—state-owned— 

MEI O cio: aia are wisersioopuclee pe oin’ sare teceestaie ws AGO BOS 285 | sissies see. 
Medical and surgical hospitals—state-aided. . . . 6, 280, 300.00 7,151,500.00 
Homes—state-aided...........0cccccccceeece I, 114,800.00 634,700.00 
Homes—state-owned.............cecseeccees BADBODOL00))| . 6:66.55 2 0 'e:9 wake 0 
Development of prison industries............. TOO, NOO5OO! |. 5. oesiode cescnes 
Departmental administrative boards..........].........eeeeeee 120,000.00 
COE AS OC HTT SS a aA a ere | eee Ce reer 60,000.00 





























UMN :5 have, Arete ceudstcra wie Mange suelo nieraneene $21, 298, 708. 28 $35,589, 762.50 
Note.—In the biennium 1931-33, the word “mental” replaces “insane” as used in the biennium 
1921-23. 
TABLE V 
AMOUNT OF APPROPRIATIONS 
INCREASE INCREASE 
(in Dotrars) (PER CENT) 
1921-23 1931-33 
Health......... $ 5,300,742.00 | $ 4,198,800.00] $ 1,101,942.00*|  20.8* 
Education bok ae 45,349,916.07 91,659,975.00] 46,310,058.93 102.1 
Welfare........ 21,298, 708.28 38,389, 762.50) 17,091,054.22 80.2 
$71,949, 366.35 | $134, 248,537.50] $62,299,171.15 | 86.6 

















* Decrease. 
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more difficult. Though from all I can gather the soundest plan for 
state to local aid is the “matching” plan such as is employed by the 
Mothers’ Assistance Fund grants in Pennsylvania and the one estab- 
lished by the New York Unemployment Relief set-up during the 
past winter, or as was proposed in the La Follette-Costigan Bill. 

With regard to the “matching” plan employed by the Mothers’ 
Assistance Fund, the Pennsylvania law leaves the question of organi- 
zation optional with the counties, which may appropriate for the 
Fund through their county commissioners at their discretion. The 
state appropriation is divided among the counties on the basis of 
need, and the counties must duplicate in full the amount granted by 
the state. 

On November g, 1931, Governor Pinchot called a special session 
of the legislature for unemployment relief. 

The Talbot Bill was passed and forwarded to the governor who, 
on December 28, 1931, permitted it to become a law without his 
signature. (During a session, a bill presented for the governor’s 
signature which remains unsigned after ten days automatically be- 
comes a law.) Both the Governor and the Attorney General indi- 
cated that they considered the bill to be unconstitutional. It pro- 
vided for $10,000,000 for poor relief—food, shelter, clothing, and 
fuel—$1,000,000 to be issued in December, $2,000,000 in January, 
February, March, and April, and $1,000,000 again in May. This 
was to be distributed on the basis of unemployment figures prepared 
by the Department of Labor and Industry, each county receiving 
that part of the total which its unemployment rate bore to the 
figures of the entire state. 

Upon request of Dauphin County to issue its share and the refusal 
of the Department of Welfare, the Auditor General, and the State 
Treasurer to pay out these moneys, since the Attorney General had 
decided that the Act was unconstitutional, the case was heard before 
the Dauphin County Court and declared constitutional although it 
was shown that to issue $10,000,000 would create a state debt, and 
Pennsylvania is permitted to go into debt up to $1,000,000 only. 
The Supreme Court again declared the bill constitutional waiving 
objection to the limitations of Article III, Section 18, of the Pennsyl- 
vania Constitution which provides that ‘No appropriations, except 
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for pensions or gratuities for military services, shall be made for 
charitable, educational or benevolent purposes, to any person or 
community .. . .” but accepting the fact of the limitations of Penn- 
sylvania’s indebtedness. This limitation was met by indicating: 

If other appropriations are compelled to suffer because of this preference, 
the complete answer is that it is the legislative will, and as the sovereign people 
have thus spoken through their designated agent, no one can complain. If ap- 
propriations for other charities and hospitals, equally as meritorious and per- 
haps some more deserving, are made to suffer because of insufficient revenue, 
the fault lies with the legislature in not providing means when it had the op- 
portunity. If there are ample funds on hand, of course, or if funds later become 
available, no difficulty will be experienced. 

On April 7, 1932, the bill was declared constitutional by a four to 
three vote of the Supreme Court. 

The bill, as indicated, provides for ‘‘an appropriation under the 
police power and as a governmental duty to the Department of Wel- 
fare for State aid to political subdivisions charged by law with the 
care of the poor, and providing for the allocation and use of the 
moneys so appropriated.”’ No money is allocated for administration. 
The Welfare Department merely prepares the requisitions for the 
auditor general and the state treasurer. The state’s only check on 
the use of the money is the auditor’s routine audit. 

Much confusion has arisen. Pennsylvania’s 67 counties have 425 
Poor Boards. Some counties are on the County-wide Poor Board 
basis; some on the Borough and Township Poor Board basis. This 
has called for several methods of distribution by Poor, Boards and 
by county commissioners. Much delay has been caused by the fact 
that labor and industry figures are prepared on the basis of the 
county. Figures of unemployment for boroughs and townships have 
not been accurately compiled, which has caused much delay in dis- 
tricts where the county treasurer is uncertain as to how to allocate 
to boroughs and townships. The bill did not indicate that Talbot 
funds were for unemployment relief but merely indicated that they 
were for poor relief; so one can scarcely compute the actual unem- 
ployment relief burden of these districts. 

Orders vary from $1.50 to $7.00 a week for families of five, but the 
majority of the districts report a relief order for food only—of below 
$5.00 a week for families regardless of size. 

While most Pennsylvania counties were undoubtedly greatly in 
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need of these funds, there is no doubt in my mind that state appro- 
priations to local units should not be so loosely issued nor so inade- 
quately supervised. Indeed, our Pennsylvania appraisal of Poor 
Board administration during a period of unemployment relief indi- 
cates most emphatically the need for developing strong, reliable, 
organized county welfare units. 

All of which leads us to the next question as to whether such state 
grants to local districts shut off the flow of local funds instead of 
stimulating them. Again to cite the Pennsylvania situation. In a 
state so seriously handicapped by an archaic Constitution which 
prohibits a graded income tax and limits our borrowing capacity, 
we are also confronted by local tax limitations. We cannot for the 
time being raise sufficient money from either the county or state 
alone. 

We find ourselves in Pennsylvania, therefore, confronted with but 
few revenue sources. In times like these when the local source of 
taxation is based entirely on the real estate tax, we face before long 
the drying up of our source of income, since real estate returns 
reflect all too quickly the status of local business and general pros- 
perity. 

In lack of prosperity many a community finds it impossible to 
finance itself for the remainder of the year since returns from the 
property tax have fallen off so greatly. Social workers, therefore, 
knowing the need for public funds and accepting the limitations of 
such returns, must now turn their attention to devising and suggest- 
ing other sources of income and taxation to be applied for relief 
work. There is in Pennsylvania a local personal property tax honored 
principally in the breach. Activity in collecting this has been at a 
standstill, and it is felt by some that were the State Revenue Depart- 
ment, with its excellent revenue-collecting organization, to turn its 
efforts to the collection of these taxes, undoubtedly 25 million would 
be forthcoming. New York has already determined that state co- 
operation is required for the efficient collecting of local funds. 

To be sure, this belongs to the local units, but it is presumed that 
it would be less expensive for the state to offer its collection services 
than to accept the present bankruptcy of our counties. 

A recent report of the New York State Commission for the Revi- 
sion of the Tax Laws indicates a desire to develop local resources. 
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New York has given serious thought to transforming not only its 
state revenue system from one which depended primarily on property 
taxes to one which depended exclusively on special taxes. It has, in 
addition, definitely assisted the local governments in obtaining in- 
come from sources other than the general property tax. To quote 
from this report: 

The State has also extended its grants-in-aid and has definitely committed 
itself to a program of relieving local tax burdens. The new special taxes intro- 
duced during the last fifteen years have been almost exclusively taxes which re- 
quire state administration if they are to be successfully assessed and collected. 

The State has assisted the local governments in obtaining revenues in four 
ways: through the withdrawal of its own general property tax levy; through 
the regulation of locally administered taxes; through grants-in-aid; and through 
sharing state administered taxes with local units. This assistance has operated 
to relieve the burden of the tax on real estate, although it is not clear that this 
effect was the primary object in mind when these policies were adopted. 

There it appears that in 1900 the State collected only 5.5 per cent of the total 
taxes levied in the state, but utilized for State purposes 14.7 per cent, the differ- 
ence representing taxes collected by the localities on the State’s behalf. This 
situation is now reversed, the 1930 figures showing that the State collected no 
less than 29 per cent of the total taxes levied in the State and utilized but 22.2 
per cent, the difference representing taxes collected by the State on behalf of 
the local units. 

Furthermore, the New York report suggests the possibility of the 
assumption by the state of the entire support of poor relief. I should 
like to add that many of us in Pennsylvania are seriously discussing 
the advisability of complete state support for the care of the men- 
tally sick. Already a number of states have done so, and it seems 
most likely that this movement is bound to spread. 

Not only do we find ourselves face to face with the needs of indi- 
viduals—with the plight of Community Chests—but we are also 
confronted by questions about the tax income of municipalities, 
counties, and state. In devising plans for administration of state 
and county relief we must at one and the same time give serious 
thought to measures for more efficient collection of taxes and for 
devising ways and means of taxation. 

ALIcE F. LIvVERIGHT, Secretary of Welfare 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE DEPARTMENT OF WELFARE 
HARRISBURG 
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TABLE VI 


THE GENERAL FuNp DOLLAR IN THE 


1931-33 BUDGET 








General Fund Dollar 


Portion of the Dollar 








1931-33 in Cents 
Protection to persons and property and 
the dissemination of agricultural 
and industrial information: 

ADTICUIOUEE 5 6.566505 ces e ev ee ee $ 5,037.138.70 2.6 
BRIMIPIAM OGG oo 6 ia concre pines. cee oa 8 45 706,577.00 0.3 
LS Og ae cera eer a aren ere 362,451.00 0.2 
Public Service Commission....... 1 087,438.00 0.6 
Military affairs............... 3,312, 710.00 1.7 
Labor and industry............. 2,810,941 .00 E.5 
EM oe Hei oie lech tis Sih Melee Ss 765,415.00 0.4 
LEGS ee 5,031, 103.92 2.6 
Pennsylvania state police. ....... 2,705,701 .00 1.4 
<1) 1 Reo eeee a are $ 21,819,475.62 11.3 


General government: 

Governor and lieutenant governor 

a ae ere 
Auditor general................. 
PETC MANI Saco 5 aleusrere 9:6: bans 186558 
Internal affairs................. 
Property and supplies........... 
ROQIAEIVG. aia). ie oc cc cece svisines 


Miscellaneous administrative... .. 
Special administrative commissions 
WSEIEE. o < ooes contenec tes nee ces 
Revenue—less Highway patrol. . . 


Conservation of natural resources: 
Forests and waters.............. 
Public health and welfare: 
| Cr) eae ners ey ra Seer 


PONE ares Moros oe vdeo wer ene 
Public education: 
Public instruction............... 


Grand total................ 














738, 303 .00* 0.4 
1,558,050.00 0.8 
1,429,127.00 0.7 
I,012,996.00 0.5 
5,613,641.14 2.9 
1, QOI 933.00 0.1 
2,250, 305.00 t.2 

Aig SOO 00H fe os vice de sresienin cere 

610,000.00 0.3 

921,449.00 0.6 
I,599,670.00 0.8 

$ 17,639,974.14 9.2 
4,667,095 .00 2.4 
6, 394,236.19 3-3 
48, 606,572.50 25.3 
$ 55,000, 808.69 28.6 
93, 266,664.00 48.5 
$192, 394,017.45 100.0 








* Includes Greater Pennsylvania Council. 
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OFFICIAL PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN 
PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION: 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS, REPORT OF DIRECTOR, 
AND COMMITTEE REPORTS 


r “\HE American Association of Public Welfare Officials held its 
annual meeting at Philadelphia this year from May 15 to May 
22, holding three separate luncheon meetings and participating 
in discussions with various groups of the National Conference of Social 
Work. 

The major topic of discussion, which held not only the primary atten- 
tion of the Association but also of the entire conference, was unemploy- 
ment. One of the luncheon meetings was devoted almost exclusively to a 
round-table discussion by representatives of various states who told in 
some detail of their relief problems and of the solutions that were pro- 
posed. This gathering, led by William J. Ellis, president of the Associa- 
tion, was generally conceded to have been one of the most helpful of the 
week. 

In presenting a paper on the place of the American Association of 
Public Welfare Officials in the development of public welfare work, Mr. 
Ellis stressed the importance of the preventive aspects of welfare work, 
state organization, community and local private organization, and of the 
need for trained social workers. He summed up the purposes of the Asso- 
ciation as follows: 

The American Association of Public Welfare officials was formed to co-ordi- 
nate and improve the activities of the public welfare organizations throughout 
the country, through the education of public opinion to the importance of public 
welfare, and through development and maintenance of high standards. 

1 This Association was formerly called “The American Association of Public Wel- 
fare Officials.”” As the name was changed at the last meeting (May, 1932), the former 
name will be found in various places in the Proceedings, Papers, etc. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


We are here primarily to start the American Association of Public 
Welfare Officials and to welcome to this first meeting the Mothers’ Aid 
group who have joined us today. 

Many of us have been interested in the work of the Section on Public 
Officials and Administration, and we were more than delighted and sur- 
prised this morning to see such a splendid audience which came to our 
meeting on the National Front on Unemployment Relief. 

We hear constantly about the importance of public welfare officials 
and how they have been thrust into an even more important place by the 
present emergency. Those of us who are active in public administration, 
whether in municipal, county, or state work, are beginning to appreciate 
more and more the ever growing importance of this work as a major gov- 
ernmental activity. 

It seems to some of us that even those who are in control in Washington 
are going to have to be concerned about the quality of service and the cali- 
ber of administration which public relief has in the municipalities, the 
counties, and the states of the Union. 

When a program is seriously contemplated or about to be projected 
amounting to more than a billion dollars, the expenditure to go out from 
the government to the several states, it becomes a matter of vital concern 
as to the type of organization that has been built up to supervise that 
kind of expenditure. The federal government, working directly, is unable 
to do the job. Some of the states are prepared to take their places on the 
program. I believe that one of the major results of federal participation 
in whatever method is finally decided upon for public relief in the present 
emergency is going to give a major opportunity for raising the level of 
welfare administration throughout the country. 

Those who have gone on in the years past thinking that this was a 
subject that could be left either to the sentimentalists or to the active 
partisan politicians are going to bestir themselves when they realize that 
here is a problem too big and too important to be left to the accident of 
local political methods and local governmental structure. We are going 
to be forced in our several states and counties to a higher grade of service 
and a more understanding type of administration and we are necessarily 
going to see drawn into the work those citizens who in the past have 
felt that it was a minor phase of government. 

Welfare activities in this nation in ‘the next year will be at least on a 
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par from the standpoint of administration and from the standpoint of 
their fundamental importance in government, with educational activities. 

Last year, it was estimated we had a perpetual membership of more 
than 15,000 persons. One of the very large groups in that number was the 
Mothers’ Aid group. I am very happy to welcome that group to this 
meeting and to cement the closer association with the Public Officials’ 


group. 
WitiiaM J. Extis, Commissioner 


NEw JERSEY STATE DEPARTMENT OF INSTITUTIONS AND AGENCIES 


REPORT OF DIRECTOR, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
PUBLIC WELFARE OFFICIALS, MAY 16, 1932 


During the 1931 meeting of the American Association of Public Wel- 
fare Officials, organization was completed by the adoption of by-laws and 
the election of officers. It was decided to attempt to establish a permanent 
office, and the Executive Committee was authorized to develop plans for 
financing the work of the Association. Very soon thereafter two requests 
were made for funds. 

One appeal was for a grant for a period of five years for the permanent 
program of the Association and the other a grant for a special emergency 
project that the Association had been requested to undertake by and in 
co-operation with the President’s Emergency Committee for Employment 
(later called the President’s Organization for Unemployment Relief). 
These two projects were outlined, and the objects of this Association 
as stated in the by-laws were presented with the plan for a permanent 
secretariat. The emergency program was financed at this time and an 
office set up in Washington on September 16, 1931. 

In February, 1932, a further appeal was made for financing the Asso- 
ciation on a more permanent basis. As a result a grant was made for five 
years and the office was moved to Chicago on April 1, 1932. 

During the winter, while the emergency program was under way, the 
staff consisted of the director, senior field consultant, two field consult- 
ants, research assistant, membership secretary, office secretary, and 
stenographic service. When the permanent program was inaugurated in 
April, this staff was reduced to a director, an assistant, and stenographic 
service. 

Although these two programs are separate and distinct, there has been 
some merging of the two necessarily. During the winter the activities 
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of the Association included some of the projects outlined for a permanent 
program. As the permanent program was assumed in April, the interest 
of public welfare officials was focused on unemployment problems, so 
that it was neither possible nor advantageous to entirely withdraw from 
the temporary program. The main distinction is that the activities of the 
Association up to date have most largely had to do with the temporary 
program, while the present activities and future plans are related to the 
more permanent development of the Association, but using such informa- 
tion as was made available during the temporary period. 

The director and staff members have been in constant contact with the 
President’s Organization on Unemployment Relief. Field study, includ- 
ing information on actual condition of unemployment, resulting relief 
needs, and public relief measures, have been made available to the Presi- 
dent’s Organization. Close contacts have been maintained with the Fam- 
ily Welfare Association, the Association of Community Chests and Coun- 
cils, the United States Children’s Bureau, Travelers’ Aid, Red Cross, and 
other organizations, so as to prevent needless overlapping in these surveys 
and to provide for a pooling of information. The Association has worked 
closely with governors, legislators, and public welfare officials. A state- 
wide survey of conditions in South Carolina was made at the request of 
the governor. Field studies were made in over half of the states, in some 
cases a state being visited several times. The Association was represented 
on the different committees of the President’s Organization. In this con- 
nection the Association aided in the collection of material and data issued 
by the President’s Organization on such subjects as the collection and dis- 
tribution of clothing, school feeding, employment of white-collar groups, 
etc. Publications issued by the President’s Organization or the co-operat- 
ing associations were sent to all members of the American Association of 
Public Welfare Officials. 

During the winter the Association was represented by the director or a 
staff member at the meetings of the Steering Committee on National 
Policy, which was considering the whole problem of federal relief both 
pro and con. A brief summary on conditions throughout the United 
States was prepared by the Association for use of this Committee and was 
presented to the Manufacturers Committee of the United States Senate. 
An attempt was made to analyze available information on financial con- 
ditions, tax systems, and the resources in both states and localities in an 
effort to appraise the ability of states to carry their own relief loads. As 
a result of considerable correspondence, the Detroit Municipal Research 
Bureau was finally consulted, and in connection with the Association a 
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plan of study was developed. The need for better understanding of these 
problems is becoming more apparent every day. 

Miss Margaret Reeves, director of the New Mexico Bureau of Child 
Welfare, and also a member of the Board of Directors of the Association, 
attended an interstate meeting in Los Angeles, called for the purpose of 
discussing ways and means of meeting the transient problem in the South- 
west. Information with regard to this section and also on the transient 
problem in Florida has been made available to the United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau for use in a study of homeless boys that is now under way. 

The director spoke at the meeting of the City Managers’ Association 
held in Louisville, and also at the meeting of the American Municipal 
Association in Buffalo. He also participated in seven state conferences of 
social work. 

In connection with the general program of this Association, we have 
co-operated with governmental research organizations, legislative com- 
missioners, or governors’ commissions in making studies of state govern- 
ments in Mississippi, Kansas, Kentucky, and Alabama. Another such 
study is planned for New Hampshire and Michigan. 

There have been many requests for advice and conference, for informa- 
tion and for services. To some extent the Association has acted as a clear- 
ing house, collecting information on subjects of interest to public welfare 
officials and distributing it to those interested. Articles have been written 
for various publications, such as the National Municipal Review, Public 
Management, State Government, and The Survey. Information has been 
given to newspaper and magazine writers to serve as a basis for articles 
on unemployment relief. The Association has also co-operated with the 
President’s Committee on Social Trends. 

Two pamphlets have been published by the Association, namely, 
“Suggestions for Dealing with Unemployment Emergencies in Smaller 
Communities,” and, “Children and the Depression,” by James Mickel 
Williams. From time to time material has been prepared on state legisla- 
tion and proposed federal legislation for emergency relief, mimeographed, 
and sent to our members. Recently, in co-operation with the United 
States Children’s Bureau, state laws and charts on the organization of 
state departments have been prepared. 

During the year our membership has increased from 151 to 869. 
Further increase will depend largely upon the continued co-operation of 
state departments of public welfare and state conferences of social work. 

The Association will, of course, continue its active interest in problems 
connected with unemployment relief, especially in its public aspects 
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whether local, state, or national. Close co-operation will be maintained 
with the following associations affiliated with the University of Chicago: 
Public Administration Clearing House 
American Municipal Association 
American Legislators’ Association 
International Association of Comptrollers and Accounting Officers 
International City Managers’ Association 
Bureau of Public Personnel Administration 


This relationship should be of great value to public welfare officials as it 
will greatly extend the informational resources of the Association. 

The Association should be able to focus on a local situation the best 
experience of the country, calling on members who have achieved marked 
success to aid those who face what is to them a new and difficult problem. 
Such a pooling of information should be mutually helpful. Many projects 
in the future will undoubtedly be shaped by the requests and suggestions 
made by the Association members themselves. 

The Association wishes to express its appreciation to the Welfare de- 
partments of Rhode Island and Wisconsin for the very great assistance 
received from members of their staffs loaned to the Association during the 
past winter and especially to the United States Children’s Bureau that not 
only loaned the Association personnel but put their entire resources at the 
disposal of the President’s Organization for Unemployment Relief, this 
Association, and other organizations co-operating for the relief of unem- 
ployment. 


FRANK BANE 
CHICAGO 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON DEVELOPING 
AND PROTECTING PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 
IN PUBLIC WELFARE WORK 


The report of the Committee on Developing and Protecting Profession- 
al Standards in Public Welfare Work must take the form of a statement 
of principles. The pressure of immediate responsibilities has been such 
throughout the past year that committee activities have had to be post- 
poned. From the experiences of the year, however, have come an accep- 
tance of certain standards in relief work in some cities and states that will 
determine future activities. 

The interests of the American Association of Public Welfare Officials 
are identical with those of professional social work. A profession implies 
academic preparation and discipline and, above all, service to the com- 
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munity. The purpese of this Association is to develop that service. Not 
since the “Home Service” of World War days has there been such general 
recognition of the value of educated and experienced social workers. 
Never before has public social work been in the position of leadership 
which it now occupies and which it is destined to keep. 

The crux of the matter which is the concern of the committee lies in the 
selection of qualified personnel to fill public positions. Unless standards 
can be set at this point, we are through. No one is competent to engage in 
public social work who does not understand the methods of organization, 
control, and administration of public social services. Anything less than 
a thorough knowledge of social case work, social research and social eco- 
nomics, and the history of social experimentation means that the com- 
munity suffers because of this lack. This means, of course, professional 
training in a school of social work. 

Social workers are attracted by the thought of publicly administered 
social effort. We must determine that public service in this field shall give 
opportunity for development and that there shall be recognition of 
achievement. The compensation must be such as to insure a living of 
average comfort. Continuity of service must be assured. 

Selection of personnel—from the case worker to the department head— 
must be on the basis of competitive examination. The appointive method 
may work for a time, but political considerations will eventually deter- 
mine appointments. The stakes are too great to be intrusted to any- 
thing except what we know as “civil service.” The technique of selecting 
persons under civil service has been developed so that—granting the de- 
sire to make a right choice-—there is no better method. The experience of 
the Federal Children’s Bureau, as well as that of a number of states and 
municipalities, is convincing evidence. In most states a civil service ap- 
pointment means an appointment for life. 

The committee hopes during the coming year to work out specific 
standards which may be a guide to communities seeking to develop a 
public welfare personnel program. 

Respectfully submitted, 
JosePH L. Moss, Chairman 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON REPORTS AND STATISTICS 


The fundamental aim of the Committee on Reports and Statistics of 
the American Public Welfare Association is to secure, among state de- 
partments of welfare, general recognition of the fact that adequate social 
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statistics and a comprehensive research program are basic to an under- 
standing of the social problems of the community and for planning for 
constructive social action. The Committee’s work in this direction would 
seem to be increasingly urgent because of the growing extent of the welfare 
services rendered in general and of those undertaken by the public agen- 
cies in particular. 

The Committee was exceedingly pleased, therefore, to participate in 
certain activities related to social research by the following organizations: 

U.S. Children’s Bureau.—Close co-operation was maintained by the 
research assistants of the Association in securing facts on the unemploy- 
ment relief situation in the various states. A number of conferences bear- 
ing on the standardization of social work statistics and on the effective 
utilization of research data were held with members of the staff of the 
Bureau. Aid was given in furthering the Registration of Social Statistics 
project which now involves monthly reports collected by the local com- 
munity chests or councils in 125 cities showing numbers of individuals 
and families given individual types of service, etc., by various agencies 
dealing with dependency, delinquency, and health. 

U.S. Bureau of the Census.—In connection with the expansion of the 
activities of the U.S. Bureau of the Census in the collection of ‘‘annual 
statistics relating to crime and to the defective, dependent and delin- 
quent classes,” the Committee gave active aid in the development of 
standard schedules for securing information and in the interpretation of 
material secured therefrom. 

New York State Department of Social Welfare—The Association par- 
ticipated in outlining the plan for the three-year demonstration project 
of public welfare statistics undertaken by the New York State Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare. This project carried on under the auspices of the 
Social Science Research Council is designed to test the “best methods of 
providing accurate current information on the operation of welfare agen- 
cies on a state-wide basis.” 

Johns Hopkins University Law Institute-——The Committee participated 
in the work of the Institute of Law of the Johns Hopkins University for 
the formulation of a competent system of judicial statistics and in the 
organization of uniform classifications for judicial criminal statistics. 

White House Conference on Child Health and Protection—The Com- 
mittee of the Association has taken an active part in the work of the 
Joint Committee on Statistics of “Section [V—The Handicapped” of the 
White House Conference on Child Health and Protection, which aimed to 
draw up a plan giving definite suggestions as to the statistical reporting of 
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data that are considered essential for any type of institution or agency 
dealing with dependent, neglected, physically and mentally handicapped 
children. 

Family Welfare Association of America.—Because of the need of sim- 
plified records on which to record the data for families asking for relief, 
due to the unemployment emergency, the Association’s Committee on 
Reports and Statistics suggested to the Family Welfare Association that 
such records be developed. In co-operation with the American Public 
Welfare Association and others, the Family Welfare Association of Ameri- 
ca developed a Family Record Face Sheet, a Financial Data Card, and a 
Record of Home Relief Granted, which were printed by the Russell Sage 
Foundation. 

American Statistical Association—The Committee on Reports and 
Statistics of the Association from its inception has maintained the closest 
affiliation with the Committee on Institutional Statistics and the Com- 
mittee on Dependency and Child Welfare of the American Statistical 
Association. 

National Conference of Social Work.—In connection with the Phila- 
delphia National Conference of Social Work, and in conjunction with Divi- 
sion [IX—Public Officials and Administration—the Committee on Reports 
and Statistics organized a session devoted to-“Social Research in the Pub- 
lic Welfare Field.” 


Building on the work of the Conference on Public Welfare Statistics, 
called some years ago by the National Institute of Public Administration, 
and taken up later by the Committee on Institutional Statistics of the 
American Siatistical Associition, the Committee on Reports and Statis- 
tics of the Association will consider means of vitalizing the statistical work 
of state welfare departments in order that: 

1. There may be achieved a desirable standardization of statistics covering the 
activities of all state and local public welfare activities. 

2. There may be secured the effective utilization of existing laws authorizing 
the State Department of Welfare to require that reports and statistics be 
kept and furnished by public and private social work organizations, to give 
the factual basis for exercising leadership by the State Welfare Department 
in pointing out (a) the extent and volume of the social services rendered to 
the community, (d) the social service needs discovered in the community, 
and (c) the sources and causes of dependency, delinquency, mental disturb- 
ances, etc., and possible means of prevention. 

3. Aid may be given in the development of statistical methods to measure the 
developments and achievements of public welfare work. 


Emit FRANKEL, Chairman 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE PROBLEMS 


The Committee on Interstate Problems is the successor of the Com- 
mittee on Uniform Settlement Laws and the Transfer of Dependents. 
The scope of the new committee, as the title indicates, is very much en- 
larged. Nevertheless, the committee has proceeded very cautiously this 
year because of the extraordinary burdens borne by public welfare de- 
partments due to the continued depression. 

In the report of the parent committee presented at Minneapolis in 
June, 1931, a definite program was outlined. The present committee has 
given very careful consideration to the recommendations made, and has 
felt that recommendations Nos. 4 and 7 should receive initial considera- 
tion. These recommendations provided that states be urged to give au- 
thority by law to their state public welfare officials to enter into agree- 
ments of interchange of public dependents, and “that the National Con- 
ference of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws be asked to recommend 
a uniform law or laws embodying the legislative enactments herein sug- 
gested.” 

It seems important to establish a fundamental principle governing the 
interchange of public dependents; therefore, the committee is making 
every effort to convince the National Conference of Commissioners on 
Uniform State Laws that each state should be urged to adopt a law pro- 
viding that all interchange of public dependents shall be controlled by 
state authorities, preferably by state public welfare departments. 

The committee has had excellent co-operation from Mr. George B. 
Young, chairman of the Committee on Scope and Program of the National 
Conference of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws; and at his sugges- 
tion the committee has submitted the substance of a statute which ic be- 
lieves would lay the foundation for the eventual carrying out of a success- 
ful program. 

The other recommendations of the previous committee are dependent 
upon the acceptance of this basic principle. The draft of the statute rec- 
ommended is as follows: 


AN ACT RELATING TO INTERSTATE TRANSPORTATION 
OF POOR AND INDIGENT PERSONS 


SECTION 1. The State Department of Public Welfare (or such state board or 
official as may be designated) is hereby authorized to enter into reciprocal agree- 
ments with other states regarding the intersfate transportation of poor and 
indigent persons. 

Sec. 2. Public officials of counties, cities or towns, are forbidden to remove 
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or authorize removal of a dependent person to another state without the ap- 
proval of the state department (or official) designated in section 1 of this act. 

Sec. 3. The reciprocal agreements shall include a proviso that residence shall 
constitute the primary basis of interchange, and also a proviso that will safe- 
guard the interest of the state as well as the welfare of dependent persons. 

Sec. 4. The State Department of Public Welfare (or such state board or 
official as may be designated) is hereby authorized in accordance with the terms 
of the reciprocal agreements in advance of their removal by the authorities of a 
foreign state, to arrange with local public welfare officials for the acceptance and 
support of dependent persons. 

If the dependent person has no legal settlement, the state department or 
official is hereby authorized to refer such person for support to the public welfare 
officials of the county, city or town in which it is deemed most desirable for the 
public support to be provided. 

Sec. 5. The expense of removal of a dependent person to a foreign state shall 
be borne by the county, city or town, having jurisdiction in the granting of aid, 
subject to such reimbursement by local or state authorities as the law provides. 


This committee wishes again to emphasize the belief that its efforts 
should eventually be directed toward securing uniform laws regarding the 
relief of dependents, believing that settlement laws apply more to the 
relations within the boundaries of each state, between towns, counties, 
and the state itself. 

The subcommittee of the White House Conference on Interstate Prob- 
lems of Public Child Welfare recommends “that there be created in every 
state, where it does not now exist, a state agency, or bureau, authorized 
to supervise the decisions of local public units regarding their own resi- 
dents stranded in other states, and in the treatment of non-residents 
within their own borders.” 

To illustrate the need for state supervision of interstate problems, 
we quote the following statement of the Director of a county organiza- 
tion: 

It might be well to state in the beginning that the state department of public 
welfare has no authority whatever in dealing with non-resident families; and 
whatever is done, is through local agencies or officials in a non-official way and 
in line with the best practices of social case work which we can employ on indi- 
vidual cases..... 

Responsibility for accepting a resident rests solely with the local official who 
is usually the chairman of the board of committees. As a matter of fact these 
officials are very unwilling to assume such responsibility, and it is only in those 
communities where we have a responsible agency or individual that we succeed 
in returning a family which belongs here. 
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The need for legislation authorizing state authorities to enter into 
agreements of interchange with other states regarding the transfer of 
public dependents has already been recognized in the states of Vermont 
and Kansas. 

The variance in the phraseology of the laws of these two states would 
seem to indicate the advisability of urging the adoption of uniform legisla- 
tion. The committee, therefore, hopes that the National Conference of 
Commissioners on Uniform State Laws will be able to give favorable con- 
sideration to the request that it draft a uniform law on this subject for 
submission to all the states. 

Joun L. GILLINn 

SPENCER Dawes, M.D. 

Gay B. SHEPPERSON 

S. D. McKEenny 

(Signed) FRANK W. GooDHUE, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


The following resolutions were submitted and adopted: 

Resolved, That the American Association of Public Welfare Officials 
believes the following policies essential in any program of federal relief: 

The federal authority should be one with experience in the field of 
public welfare, and having the complete confidence of those who are en- 
gaged in public welfare administration—for example, the Federal Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. 


The local authority should be the State Department of Public Welfare 
or the equivalent public social service agency to the end that throughout’ 


the country state-wide programs be set up for the relief of distress. 

State, city, and county departments of public welfare should accept 
this opportunity of raising their standards, in meeting their responsibility 
for the successful administration of whatever program of federal relief 
may be adopted, by taking immediate steps to strengthen and improve 
their organizations for greater service. 

Resolved, By the American Association of Public Welfare Officials, that: 

Due to the increasing responsibilities of Departments of Public Welfare 
steps should be taken in the several states immediately for the establish- 
ment under the civil service laws of professional qualifications for public 
welfare workers, and where no civil service laws exist, for the establish- 
ment of such professional standards through certification, with the ulti- 
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mate aim of a broad system of certification such as exists for teachers and 
members of the medical profession. 

The American Association of Public Welfare Officials has worked in 
co-operation with the Federal Children’s Bureau and has thereby had 
an opportunity to observe at first hand its methods and equipment. 


From our contact we have been able to see that the Bureau has had 


an exceptionally wide and valuable experience in public welfare adminis- 
tration and has acquired much skill in this field. 

The Bureau has the complete confidence of public welfare officials, 
and we desire to record our appreciation of its service and our hope 
that it may not be crippled by a withdrawal of funds at a time when 
thousands of unemployed persons would benefit by a continuance of its 
activities for the public welfare. 























INFORMAL DISCUSSIONS 


LEADERSHIP IN PUBLIC RELIEF IN THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT EMERGENCY 


Group Discussion witH Division [LX (PuBLIC OFFICIALS AND ADMINIS- 
TRATION) AND Division V (INDUSTRIAL AND ECONOMIC PROBLEMS) OF 
THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SocIAL Work, PHILADELPHIA, May 
16, 1932 

LESSONS FROM THE WINTER’S EXPERIENCE WITH 
UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF: 


‘ , TE HAVE been for almost three years now in the midst of an 

economic and social cataclysm, and it might be wise before we 

discuss lessons to look at its development and its by-products. 

A rapid recession in business during the summer and fall of 1929 

brought the dramatic crash of late October and early November. So im- 

bued were we with those American characteristics—optimism, faith, and 

hope—that we confidently expected that the assertion and reassertion of 

those characteristics was everything necessary to restore our golden era 

of wild speculation and excessive greed. 

And so we drifted—drifted a year—before we were willing to admit 

that we were confronted with a serious, vital problem. 


SERIOUSNESS OF THE SITUATION 

Case loads in welfare agencies piled up at remarkable rates; but they 
had been increasing for several years, and even welfare officials looked 
forward confidently to the expiration of that short period which was to 
see us back to normal—wherever that is. 

With the approach of the winter of 1930-31, we began to wake up to 
our problem. Expeditionary forces waged a guerilla warfare against desti- 
tution, while welfare and social workers generally began to insist that the 
campaign to “inspire confidence” was not enough, that psychological re- 
actions would not feed the hungry, care for the sick, or preserve the fam- 
ily. 

PRIVATE AND PUBLIC CHARITIES 

Someone discovered in 1930 that the relief of distress was the primary 

responsibility of private philanthropy. As a result, private agencies were 


t This report of the discussion is based on stenographic notes. 
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loaded with a task far beyond their capacity; and the social programs they 
had spent years developing and which were needed as never before, were 
put in jeopardy as relief threatened to absorb their entire budgets. Our 
experiences have taught us that relief is primarily the job of government, 
with as much assistance as possible from private philanthropy. But the 
responsibility rests with that organization that represents all of us—our 
government. 

A very comforting political science concept enunciated by Jefferson and 
developed by Jackson is the self-sufficiency of local communities in gov- 
ernmental matters. It was insisted that local governments should handle 
their own problems; it was even intimated that all self-respecting localities 
would. Local governments extended themselves in many cases to the 
limit to provide for the ever-increasing burden of furnishing food, shelter, 
and clothing for an ever-increasing number of destitute families. Relief 
expenditures were greatly increased, bonding limits raised, and in many 
cases staggering deficits were incurred. 

Through 1931 these conditions obtained in almost every part of the 
country. Hundreds of local communities in many states could not handle 
their problems without assistance. ‘‘Local responsibility” as an academic 
theory was excellent; but in modern government it has not worked for 
relief as it had not worked for many other things, and states came into the 
picture. 

In 1931, the New York legislature was called into special session and 
appropriated $20,000,000 for unemployment relief; a special session in 
New Jersey appropriated $9,500,000. Rhode Island set up a fund of 
$1,500,000; Wisconsin, $10,000,00¢c; Pennsylvania, $10,000,000; Illinois, 
$18,000,000; Ohio, approximately $22,000,000. It will be seen, therefore, 
that between October and April most of the large industrial states at spe- 
cial sessions attempted to make provision for their unemployed. The 
problem is increasing, and the remedies used for relief so far have proved, 
in practically all cases, inadequate. 

I therefore believe that most of us during the past few months have 
learned that federal relief is not only necessary to prevent the further 
sapping of the vitality of this nation but that it is inevitable. 


ORGANIZATION FOR RELIEF 
For the past two years, state welfare departments have seen their 
work grow to such an extent that welfare has become not only one of the 
major functions of government but, in many states, the major function. 
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What have the departments learned from their difficult and trying experi- 
ences? 

First, they have learned the absolute necessity of a state-wide organi- 
zation with local units in charge of trained, competent welfare workers. 
This is a necessity in order not only to render the best service but also 
to conserve public resources. Again, they have learned in most instances, 
and are learning in others, that public officials should be responsible for 
and should expend public funds, that a subsidy system is generally bad— 
bad for the government and worse for the agency subsidized. They have 
learned also that the closest co-ordination of all welfare activities in a 
given community or in a given state is essential to effective service. 

These things have we learned as individuals, and these things I believe 
we have learned as departments, as we come out of a year that to many of 
us has been the most distressing in our memory. These things well learned, 
I trust, will serve us in good stead as we face a year that will be equally as 
difficult and a problem that must be solved if our present form of govern- 
ment and even our civilization is to be salvaged and stabilized. 


FRANK BANE, Director 
AMERICAN PuBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
CHICAGO 


CO-ORDINATING PRIVATE AND PUBLIC RELIEF WORK 
IN OUR CITIES: 

This is no new problem. However, the unemployment emergency has 
given it a new urgency. The report of a recent field study of a number of 
public relief agencies expresses the general opinion that questions of re- 
lationship were difficult enough before the depression but that they have 
becorne much more difficult since the depression. 

Our discussion will be more useful if we get at some of the underlyzng 
factors and principles involved in interrelationships, rather than stress 
primarily questions relating to mechanisms and details of division of 
labor. 

OBSTACLES TO CO-ORDINATION 

Without loosing another elaborate questionnaire on the world, I sent 
a letter to a small group of persons asking their opinions on three points: 
(1) What are some of the important factors underlying effective co-ordina- 
tion of public and private relief agencies? (2) What are the chief obstacles 
to such effective co-ordination? (3) Can you cite any especially good ex- 
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amples of effective co-ordination between public and private relief agen- 
cies? 

Practically all the obstacles to co-ordination, or factors underlying co- 
ordination mentioned in the replies, may be classified under one of the 
following four headings, descriptive of the places in which these factors 
are encountered: (1) in both public and private agencies; (2) in the pri- 
vate agency; (3) in the public agency; (4) in the community. Foremost 
among the difficulties cited as residing in both agencies was mutual lack 
of sympathy and understanding or even actual suspicion. 

Failures of attitude on the part of private agencies were mentioned by 
ten of the seventeen correspondents, including representatives of private, 
as well as public, agencies. Lack of understanding of government, of the 
place of public relief, and of the nature and limitations of the public agency; 
lack of tclerance, patience, and perseverance; willingness to exploit pub- 
lic funds; aloofness due to fear of politics; feelings of inferiority; compla- 
cency; a tendency to carve out a little job and pursue it without regard 
to its relation to the whole community situation, were among the criti- 
cisms expressed. 

In regard to the public agency, two major difficulties are pointed out: 
first, partisan politics; second, defects of organization and administration. 
Interference of politicians to get jobs for their clientéle and political pres- 
sure to secure favoritism to certain clients are mentioned as manifesta- 
tions of politics in public welfare services. 

Among the defects of organization and administration are noted such 
matters as the lack of a governmental organization which commands pub- 
lic confidence and support; frequent lack of'a group of influential socially 
minded citizens to back up the public officials; lack of professionally 
equipped personnel; and ineffective standards. 


SURMOUNTING THE OBSTACLES 


If we are to achieve true co-ordination, I believe that we must proceed 
chiefly by indirection. Some approaches to better co-ordination we can 
undoubtedly make through immediate and conscious effort; and the 
greater the common will to work together, the more rapidly will we pro- 
ceed. And yet, in the long run, I doubt that we shall see the growth of real 
co-ordination over wide areas until we come in sight of some of the more 
fundamental goals. 

The first of these goals is the greater understanding of the nature, func- 
tion, and limitations of both public and private agencies. We must start 
with the recognition that from the quantitative standpoint, public relief 
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is the basic pattern in the field of relief. Every state, and nearly every 
county, has a public relief agency. As compared to the more than three 
thousand public relief agencies, there are 237 private family agencies 
which are members of the Family Welfare Association of America. 

This is no disparagement of the private agency. The private family 
society has a unique and valuable contribution to make, in terms of 
pioneering, experimentation, the development of family case work serv- 
ices, and a contribution to community education and planning. But the 
facts show that the vast majority of relief agencies operate under public 
auspices and that unless we can develop sound and efficient public relief 
services over the country as a whole, as far as doing a good job of family 
social work or relief administration throughout the United States is con- 
cerned, we are lost. 

If this is true, certain corollaries follow. It is immensely urgent that 
we should gain a far greater understanding than we have had in the past 
of the basic principles of government; of the place of public welfare in 
government; of the many problems of organization and administration in- 
volved in the operation of public relief services; of the tremendously im- 
portant underlying problems of public support and taxation; and of the 
possible alternatives—relief, social insurance, and more fundamental eco- 
nomic adjustments—in the attempt of the people through their govern- 
ment to grapple with the problem of dependency. 

We need further conscious, continuous efforts by public relief agencies 
themselves, by councils of social agencies and community chests, by pri- 
vate family agencies, and by state departments of welfare, to interpret 
public relief needs, resources, and methods to the general public. Public 
relief agencies will not and cannot carry on satisfactorily without citizen 
interest, backing, and support. 

We need a common philosophy in public and private agencies, for cer- 
tainly the same community does not have two different philosophies re- 
garding need and its treatment, according to whether relief comes from a 
public or private source. 

The time has come to embody in our public relief laws not the spirit 
of deterrence and coercion, not the implication that the American ideal 
is fulfilled if “‘no one is starving,” but a clear and unmistakable expression 
of the conviction that there is a minimum level of human well-being below 
which no one may be allowed to fall, and that the end of all public relief 
and family service is not mere endless alms-giving but the opening-up of 
opportunity and the restoration of the individual to his normal place in 
the community. 
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Another fundamental approach to co-ordination is through the chan- 
nels of community planning. The council of social agencies is the best de- 
vice we have thus far discovered for the development of community plans 
outside the direct sphere of joint financing. Out of such joint counseling 
will grow agreements as to the division of the field, together with what 
one of the questionnaire writers described as ‘‘flexible common sense inter- 
pretations of these agreements.”’ 

There probably is no one thing that will more surely draw public and 
private agencies together than the development of professionally equipped 
personnel in both type of agencies. 

The administration of relief is a task that calls for all that one has in 
skill and training. There is no way to develop effective service in public 
agencies without skilled personnel. And that inevitably means one thing: 
the elimination of partisan politics from public relief services. Political 
affiliation bears no possible relevance to the ability of a man or woman to 
administer to human need. “The presence of partisan politics has done 
more than any other one thing to obstruct the progressive development 
of public welfare in the United States,” says Rose Porter in The Organiza- 
tion and Administration of Public Relief Agencies. 

The co-ordination of public and private services is one of the basic 
problems of social welfare. In attempting to achieve it, we shall need the 
“long view” and a realization of the magnitude of the task. We shall need 
understanding and open-mindedness and tolerance. We shall require much 
more experimentation and the clinical discussion of the results of this ex- 
perimentation. We shall not expect the public to become a replica of the 
private agency, nor vice versa. We shall continue to respect the inde- 
pendence of each and the differences between the two, and to welcome the 
weaving of both designs into the pattern of our community life. 


ARTHUR DuNnHAM, Director of Special Studies 


FAMILY WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 


NATIONAL FRONT ON PUBLIC UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 


If we had advocated federal aid in this meeting a week ago, before the 
recent development in the Congress, we should have been charged with 
being unsound, even, perhaps, Bolshevistic. 

But we have achieved respectability. We find ourselves in the majority 
on this question of federal aid, now that our statesmen have discovered 
the light and have rushed from various quarters to see who could be the 
first to indorse it. 
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Some of you may possibly have seen a letter which I made bold to 
write the president, and I refer to it because it sets out a program which I 
wish to mention in relation to the present situation on unemployment re- 
lief. I asked the following questions: 

1. Is it true that many localities are unable to provide the money needed for 
unemployment relief? Is there any substantial body of fact, other than the 
horseback opinions of officials and social service administrators, upon which 
to base a judgment? 

2. If outside aid must be provided, can a federal appropriation be so adminis- 
tered as to avoid the dangers of “pork-barrel” legislation, with its paralyzing 
effects upon local initiative and its uncertain benefits to the millions of needy 
persons who are the intended beneficiaries? 


FEDERAL AID 


I recalled the recommendation of the subcommittee of the White 
House Conference on the Federal Government to the effect that the pro- 
gram of federal grants in aid provided an effective method of co-operation 
between the national government and the scates. I then pointed out what 
the historic policy of the Americans had been, namely, the policy of fixing 
responsibility in the first instance upon the locality, particularly for 
actual administration. 

I questioned whether the states and the cities had the power to raise 
the necessary funds through taxation and through the issuance of 
bonds. Since this statement was prepared, of course, we have faced an- 
other very important question that is wholly apart from the question as 
to whether the cities or states have the constitutional power to raise 
these funds—the question of whether they can market their bonds at a 
rate of interest which is reasonable and practicable. 

I refer to this communication because there are two points I want to 
emphasize again. The first is that the system of grants in aid in this 
country has demonstrated over a period of years that it is possible to 
establish a partnership between the federal government and the locali- 
ties which does not involve the creation of a large federal bureau to 
administer public relief in the country. Second, I wish to ask again 
whether it is within the financial confines of the localities to meet this 
overwhelming burden without the aid of the federal treasury. 


THE PRESIDENT REPLIZS 


The president’s response was that we were about to engage upon a na- 
tional community chest drive and that after we knew the results of this 
drive we could then determine what the next steps would be. Private 
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philanthropy has never borne the burden of relief in this country. The 
whole trend has shown that the major responsibility is inevitably upon 
public authority. The problem never has been one for private phil- 
anthropy, which, at the most, has supplemented the expenditures of 
public authority. 


THE LA FOLLETTE-COSTIGAN BILL 


The La Follette-Costigan Bill recognized the validity of the principles 
of grants in aid; that bill provided for the distribution of a certain part of 
the federal appropriation on the basis of population but the larger part 
was to match local expenditures. When the bill was first discussed, we 
all thought it had slight chance of passing. Asa matter of fact, it lost by a 
very small number of votes. What were the arguments against it? There 
were many. One was that it created a federal bureau for the administra- 
tion of relief. Bunk! Nothing but bunk! The bill provided for a grant 
of aid in money. 

The second point was on the part of the states’ rights advocates, who 
contended that the bill would mean control or supervision of the local 
communities, and that they would not administer their own relief pro- 
grams; that it was absurd to ask the federal government to come and show 
them how to do it. We have already established a partnership between 
the federal government and the states regarding aid in many fields of 
activity, a partnership which has preserved the integrity of the local com- 
munities. Has anyone successfully contended that the roads program in 
the various states has been dominated by the federal government? Has 
anyone supposed that the program of education has been controlled by 
the federal government? I say the answer to those questions is “‘no.” 
Certainly it has been shown that the federal government can participate 
with the localities in the administration of useful public work, to the 
mutual advantage of both. It is a clearing house for bringing the best 
experience to everybody. 


SENATOR ROBINSON’S PLAN 


In any event, the bill was defeated; and the next important develop- 
ment was the statement by Senator Robinson in which he expressed his 
concern over the relief problem confronting the nation and in which he 
recognized that it was absolutely necessary for the federal government 
to play its proper part. 

He proposed that the Reconstruction Finance Corporation be author- 
ized to spend $1,500,000,000, $300,000,000 of which would be loaned to 
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the states and the cities on adequate security and more than $1,000,000,- 
ooo of which would be loaned to public and private construction projects 
of income-producing character. 

What are the gains in the situation as we see it at the present time? In 
the first place, influential leaders have recognized that federal assistance 
of some kind is inevitable. That battle is won. Another great gain lies in 
the fact that there will be a sense of security throughout the country be- 
cause of the realization that all the resources of the county, city, state, 
and federal governments are now to be mobilized in a single pool in behalf 
of those who are in need. In my judgment, the psychological value of that 
is almost incalculable. The loss comes in that the principles of grants in 
aid, with their safeguards to proper administration, are not incorporated 
in the Robinson proposal, which contemplates a loan and not a direct 
grant. 

DIFFICULTIES FACING ROBINSON PLAN 

The question of loans to the states has offered real difficulty. Many 
states by reason of constitutional provisions will be unable to ask for 
loans from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. How long is it going 
to take to make those changes in the constitution or to call those special 
elections necessary in order that they may be authorized to issue the 
bonds? It is a very real constitutional difficulty and one which is it going 
to take time to work out. 

Under the loan plan there is not the same opportunity for the federal 
government to stimulate and reward local effort and to co-operate in 
establishing high standards of local administration, that was possible 
under the La Follette-Costigan Bill, based on our grant-in-aid experience. 

So we must decide whether we favor the Robinson proposal, or whether 
we want the La Follette-Costigan Bill. I feel strongly for the latter, be- 
cause I think it provides the real co-operation between the federal govern- 
ment and the states which we regard as essential. 

Let us not fool ourselves about the question of public works construc- 
tion. It is not going to provide immediate relief, and it will take a long 
time before the effects are felt; but its psychological effect is still there 


and of importance. 
THE VETERANS 


There is a great danger that certain organized groups—and I refer spe- 
cifically to the American Legion—will attempt to shape the relief policies 
of the federal government, of the states, and of the cities so that their 
own membership shall receive preferred treatment and their needs shall 
be given the first consideration. If demands of able-bodied ex-service 
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men of this country were met, there wouldn’t be anything left for the 
relief of the rest of the population. 

Patriotism is intended to include the welfare and being of the entire 
nation. Now we are engaged in a World War against depression, star- 
vation, and destitution. I think we’ve got to make an appeal not to the 
leaders of these organized groups so much as to the rank and file, on behalf 
of the nation. 

They are motivated by much the same influences that motivate the 
rest of us. If we appeal to them on the basis of there being a nation-wide 
disaster, a disaster in which all people, service and ex-service alike, are 
in need, the ex-service men may again respond to the patriotic impulses 
which guided them in 1918. 


WI t1AM Hopson, Executive Director 
WELFARE COUNCIL 
New York CIty 


SOCIAL WORKERS AND LEGISLATION 


I should like simply to impress upon you the importance and signifi- 
cance of the demonstration made by certain leaders in social work at the 
hearings in Washington in connection with the La Follette-Costigan Bill. 
It was expert work. It was fine and convincing. 

I should like to bring forward, also, a point which is, I think, a con- 
fession in terms of humility fer all of us. After all, we don’t amount to a 
tinker’s dam when it comes to a national policy. You had presented in 
Washington specific, convincing evidence by executives of local and na- 
tional social work formations. They took their courage in their hands for 
there were people back home who severely criticized them for thus speak- 
ing out frankly, and laying their cards on the table in their efforts to get 
not only local and state but federal strength back of the desperate unem- 
ployment situation. Now as I recall it, with one or two exceptions, they 
all prefaced their testimony with the explanation that they spoke solely 
as individuals. That was the weakness of their position. The representa- 
tives of the National Federation of Settlements almost alone had their 
organization behind them. During the winter the American Association 
of Social Workers came through to that strategic front. 

Some way or other, it seems to me that we must work out means 
and channels through which social work opinion can function, not merely 
on the part of professionals or executives, but of the groups we work and 
stand for in our communities. 

PavuL KELLOGG, Editor, “The Survey” 


New York CIty 
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SHAPING FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


The essential question now is: “Is the federal legislation going to profit 
by legislation which already has been passed in seven states?” 

If you will analyze those laws, you will find they fall into three classes: 
first, Rhode Island, which grants loans by the state to the local communi- 
ties—in federal terms, loans from the federal government to the states; 
second, that group which gives aid on a matching basis such as New York 
and New Jersey; third, Wisconsin and Pennsylvania, which hand out 
money under a formula. 

I cannot emphasize enough the necessity of our using all our influence 
to see that the experience of those seven states this last winter is a used j in 
the bills which are going to come out of Congress. 

The subject of work relief has been developing. Where there has been 
real care taken to see that the money is spent for labor, work relief is really 
an aid. Illinois is doing that. Money is not going into materials and super- 
vision. It is going only into labor costs. The same thing is true to a less 
degree in New York. In other words, the states have had the experience 
that if this money is to do the most good, it must go into labor costs and 
to the laborers who need it most. 

I cannot see, however, that there is any likelihood that these principles 
will be observed in the legislation that will come out of Congress, nor do I 
see that there is any likelihood that the same care will be taken as is taken 
in this state legislation that the local group will do what it can. In other 
words, we must see that this federal legislation does not dry up local and 


state resources for relief. 
ROWLAND HAYNES 


PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON UNEMPLOYMENT 
WasarncTon, D.C. 








MUNICIPAL DEPARTMENTS OF PUBLIC WELFARE 


INFORMAL DISCUSSION! 


RED K. HOEHLER, Director of Public Welfare, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
HF presiding: It is quite opportune that we come together at this 
time, particularly following what we heard last night from very 

remote sources as to the effect of the depression. 

Today we will hear from men who have lived close to the grind; men 
who have seen the results of this depression and who feel that regardless 
of the evils of prosperity, the woe and despair that comes out of any de- 
pression is something that throws on all of us a gloom which no public 
official, be he cabinet officer or anyone else, can dispel. 

We have seen many of our children undernourished; children who not 
only in this generation but in the next will create problems for public 
officials. I am not on the program for a speech. I am here, however, as 
one who meets the problems of this situation, to protest against anyone’s 
taking as coolly as our speaker of last night did, the problems that face us 
as social workers. Today these men who are closest to the job will tell 
something about what they see daily and how they are meeting the situa- 
tion. 


Cuiinton Rocers Wooprurr, Philadelphia Department of Public 
Welfare: The Department of Public Welfare in Philadelphia has four 
bureaus, the largest of which is the Bureau of Charities and Corrections 
with two very diverse institutions under it. 

The House of Correction is organized on a basis of thirty, sixty, or 
ninety day sentences or four month sentences at the most, except in the 
case of drug addicts for whom we have special facilities and equipment. 
It was intended for the drunk and disorderly and for various minor of- 
fenders. 

Our whole penal system is more or less complicated. We have a peni- 
tentiary. We have a county prison within a stone’s throw of our House 
of Correction, where the mid-term prisoners are supposed to go, and we 
have the House of Correction, all three under different governing bodies. 
Our relations with the County Prison are very cordial, and we are planning 
for an adjustment of our respective policies so that the purposes of the two 
institutions may be carried out. 


t This report of the discussion is based on stenographic notes. 
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HOME FOR THE INDIGENT 


Close to the House of Correction is our Home for the Indigent where, 
I am sorry to say, our population has grown much larger than last year. 
We have three times as many men as women. 

Those two institutions, the House of Correction and the Home for the 
Indigent are under the Bureau of Charities. 

We also have what is known as the Bureau of Personal Assistance which 
has under it the placement of children. We have something over 2,200 
children, normal, subnormal, and abnormal, distributed to the various 
state and private institutions at the expense of the city. We also have 
what is known as the Shelter in the heart of the city where children are 
kept until they are placed. We don’t agree to any adoptions short of a 
year. When a child is placed for a year with a family, at the end of that 
year if the family desires to adopt the child, we take the necessary steps. 

In addition to looking after the children, the Department of Personal 
Assistance looks after stranded families and the families of imprisoned 
men. Sometimes we give a good deal more attention to the prisoner than 
to the family who remains outside. The prisoner at least has a roof over 
his head, a bed and three meals a day, whereas the family may be stranded 
because the breadwinner is gone. 


BUREAU OF LEGAL AID 


There is a Bureau of Legal Aid, which has done a very large business 
during the last three years, something like 26,000 or 27,000 cases. This 
bureau is in charge of a lawyer, with a staff of assistants and investigators 
to look after the minor cases which are so numerous. We seek to settle 
family difficulties as well as any other troubles confronting our citizens. 


BUREAU OF RECREATION 


Then there is another bureau which interests me tremendously because 
it is on the constructive side of public welfare and that is the Bureau of 
Recreation. We have forty-one recreation centers scattered all over the 
city with athletic and other equipment, swimming pools, places for foot- 
ball, baseball, and all kinds of outdoor sports, and a considerable staff of 
teachers, training these boys and girls and older men and women in good 
community life and co-operation. There are thirty-nine swimming pools, 
some connected with the centers. 


UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 


We now have, for the time being, a Bureau of Unemployment Relief. 
Ordinarily, the Department of Welfare has only an incidental connec- 
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tion with affording employment relief, but, in the autumn of 1931, a com- 
mittee known as the Lloyd Committee was appointed which raised a fund 
of something over $4,000,000 for the relief of distress. 

When the $4,000,000 ran out, the question arose as to how the situa- 
tion of direct unemployment relief was to be answered, and the City of 
Philadelphia was authorized by the state legislature to borrow $3,000,000. 
This could not be expended, under the law, by the Lloyd Committee, and 
so a Bureau of Unemployment Relief was established. 

When that money ran out, another Lloyd Committee received $4,500,- 
ooo from private contributions through a united drive which raised some- 
thing over $10,000,000. 

Then more money was still needed and the legislature passed an act 
known as the Talbot Act, appropriating $10,000,000 to the various sub- 
divisions of the state. Our share was $2,500,000, and the question arose 
as to how it was to be distributed, since the law prohibited the Lloyd Com- 
mittee from functioning in this activity. 

The old Bureau of Unemployment Relief was re-established and placed 
under the Department of Public Welfare, but, under the decision of the 
Supreme Court sustaining the Talbot Act, no part of that $2,500,000 or 
that $10,000,000 could be used for overhead expenses. 

We had no money in the Bureau of Unemployment Relief to pay for 
the corps of investigators and the other employees essential to administer 
the fund of that kind, so Mr. Lloyd said that he would see that the over- 
head was underwritten. 

It is my personal conviction that our departments of Public Welfare 
should be standardized. Whether it is essential or desirable that they 
shall be, is a question which no doubt in time this new Association will 
face with the hope of finding a solution for the benefit of the whole situa- 
tion. 


Joseru L. Moss, Department of Public Welfare, Cook County, Illi- 
nois, discussed the ‘“‘Administering of State Relief’: According to the 
Federal Children’s Bureau, eleven state legislatures have made appropria- 
tions for unemployment relief. 

The amounts vary from $25,000 in Maryland to $25,000,000 in New 
York. Only three states have appropriated more than $10,000,000o—New 
York, $25,000,000; Ohio, $22,000,000; Illinois, $20,000,000. What I shall 
say will refer to Illinois in the hope the plans followed there may be sug- 
gestive of what might or might not be done. 

Last October in Chicago a campaign that raised $10,000,000 by private 
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subscription was successfully undertaken, with the thought that this 

would see us through the year 1932. County funds provided $2,000,000, 

but by February 1, the $12,000,000 was exhausted. 

The legislature appropriated $20,000,000 for the newly created Illinois 
Emergency Relief Commission, and the fund was set up under the pro- 
visions of the State Finance Act, which provided for payment of funds 
only on presentation of itemized vouchers properly authorized to show 
that obligation had been incurred against the appropriation. 

The Commission immediately established policies to secure qualified 
practices in relief administration. These policies embodied the following 
points: 

1. The Commission itself would not administer relief directly but would operate 
through local agents of its own selection and appointment, preferably relief 
agencies already established and recognized. 

2. The county was to be the territorial unit and the County Board of Super- 
visors must request help for the specific county. 

3. The need for such funds was to be established through an investigation by 
representatives of the Commission itself. 

4. Allocations were to be made for short periods and would be based on the need 
and also the quality of the administration of the relief. 

5. The Commission established rules for the direction of its agents with respect 
to the basis of relief, form of relief, adequacy, investigation and supervision 
of families, and the keeping of records and making of reports. 


This action will mean a great advance throughout the state in stand- 
ardizing the relief procedure. The act creating the fund provided for a 
general tax on real estate, subject to referendum to be held in November, 
which, if favorably acted upon, will finance the project by deferring a 
part of the 3 per cent motor fuel tax. 

In Cook County, three agents of the Commission have been designated: 
first, the Cook County Bureau of Public Welfare; second, the Joint Emer- 
gency Relief Fund which in turn finances the private agencies; and third, 
a special Work Relief Fund project which has at this time a limited ap- 
propriation and a limited scope. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE RELIEF 
The Cook County Bureau of Public Welfare, under the direction of the 
Commission, accepted the responsibility for all necessitous cases of un- 
employment and is carrying 75 per cent or more of all the relief cases in 
the county. Approximately 97 per cent of the work of private agencies is 
now financed by state funds. There are no private relief funds at this time 
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in Chicago, and the prospects for raising enough funds to meet unusual de- 
mands are not good. The Commission has insisted that public relief 
agencies accept more and more of the responsibility for expending all of 
the public funds. 

From the standpoint of the County Relief Agency these changes in 
usual procedure are noted: first, the annual budget of the county with 
its limitations of size of staff and the amount of relief available, is, for 
the time, disregarded; second, more adequate relief in both type and 
amount than the traditional county relief; third, civil service procedure 
has been waived and the agency has been allowed to select its own staff. 
The civil service procedure is such that emergencies cannot easily be met. 
We have set up a voluntary civil service procedure with unassembled 
examinations. 

The necessity for compliance with county requirements of the state 
commission and also the State Finance Department has been a most dis- 
turbing experience to both public and private agencies which are financed 
by state funds. The Commission prescribed the forms to be used and 
stated what types of relief might be given and under what conditions. 
The Commission has set up an Auditing Department where all bills are 
approved or sent back to the agency for correction. The bills go to the 
State Finance Department. Eventually, a check is issued by the state 
treasurer, payable to the merchant who supplied relief to the client on 
the order of the agency. 

In Cook County, there are 700,000 persons out of work. Relief at 
present is given in public and private agencies to 100,000 families, plus 
20,000 single men and women cared for in shelters. The current expendi- 
tures are in excess of $3,000,000 a month. The present state fund will 
last until August 1. Everyone now looks to the federal government from 
that point on. Readjustment of local financial support at some future 
date now seems too remote to concern us greatly. A real problem, how- 
ever, awaits all of us in this matter. 














ADMINISTRATION PROBLEMS AND POLICIES CON- 
NECTED WITH OLD AGE RELIEF’ 


Group DIscussION WITH Division IX (PUBLIC OFFICIALS AND 
ADMINISTRATION) OF THE NATIONAL Con- 
FERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 


OLD AGE SECURITY ADMINISTRATION ° 


APID strides have been made in the several states in the past 
three years in the enactment of old age security laws. In some 
seventeen states and in the Territory of Alaska old age assis- 

tance is being administered or plans are well under way for the be- 
ginning of that form of aid. In some states the local option provision of 
the law authorizes any county which elects to administer the law to do 
so at its own expense; in others, a partnership arrangement exists be- 
tween the state and the county, the city, or the town, and at least one 
state is assuming entire responsibility. 

When California began the administration of its state-wide Old Age 
Security Law in January, 1930, this special type of care for the aged in 
their own homes took a long step forward. Then followed in the wake, 
New York, Massachusetts, New Jersey, and Delaware. 

Some of the states which have enacted laws of this type have not yet 
begun actual administration, but a recent estimate places the number of 
persons receiving assistance under old age security laws at more than 
80,000. Of this number, more than 10,000 are in California, 50,000 in New 
York, and 13,000 in Massachusetts. With New Jersey soon to make pay- 
ments under its 1931 law, and increases to be expected elsewhere, it is 
probable that before the close of 1932, nearly 100,000 aged persons within 
the United States wiil receive allowances. 


PROBLEMS OF ADMINISTRATION 
One of the problems in the administration of the Old Age Security Law 
in New York is due to a misapprehension. Newspapers, legislators, and 
others in high authority have misled the public into believing the law is 
more liberal than the facts warrant. Many aged persons have been keenly 
disappointed to learn the law does not provide a pension, liberal in 
amount, for all persons seventy years of age or over. 


* This report of the discussion is based on stenographic notes. 
513 
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514 RICHARD W. WALLACE 


A criticism comes from that citizenship group of “conservatives” who 
fear the effect of granting old age relief will be to encourage thriftlessness 
on the part of those not yet old enough to be eligible. It is hard to believe 
that any considerable number will fail to take every advantage of op- 
portunities to attain a living standard to which they should aspire, and to 
accept in its place the meager allowance of the Old Age Security Law. 


MECHANICS OF ADMINISTRATION 


In each of seventy-nine county and city public welfare districts in New 
York, a Division of Old Age Security has been set up. Payments for re- 
lief are from appropriations made by the welfare districts, and the state 
reimburses them for one-haif of their expenditures for allowances, salaries 
of the staff members, traveling expenses, and also other local administra- 
tive costs. 

In the Division of Old Age Security in the State Department we have 
a bureau of case work supervision with supervisors and field agents work- 
ing from the three district offices, Albany, Buffalo, and New York; a bu- 
reau for auditing claims for reimbursement, and a bureau of statistics. We 
receive from the public welfare districts a detailed report on each applica- 
tion after the investigation has been completed and a decision rendered. 
Reinvestigations are made by our field agents whenever necessary. 

From September, 1930, when applications were first filed, to the close 
of 1931, 85,029 applications were received and 74,627 were investigated 
and reported to the State Department. On these reports, 51,168 grants 
were made and 23,459, or 31.4 per cent, were denied. In December, 1931, 
there were 47,585 recipients of relief, and the aggregate expenditure for 
the year was approximately twelve million dollars, or an average of one 
million dollars a month. 

In April, 1932, the number of recipients increased to 50,279 and the 
expenditure for the month was $1,292,091. 

It is evident that upon the work of the investigators in the several pub- 
lic welfare districts and upon the decisions rendered in individual cases 
by the commissioners of public welfare, the successful operation of the 
law, and with it the confidence of the public, largely depend. 


TRAINED WORKERS 


It is encouraging to find that a considerable number of the untrained 
workers, selected merely on the basis of their general ability, have meas- 
ured up to the needs of the work. The State Department has contributed 
to their training through its supervisory staff by individual work and 
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group conferences. Our problem continues, however, in the direction of 

securing competent investigators. The present situation is very satis- 

factory in some counties and cities, but far from promising in others. 
RICHARD W. WALLACE, Assistant Commissioner 


NEw YorK DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL WELFARE 
ALBANY 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF RELATIVES TO SUPPORT AGED PERSONS 


The part legally responsible relatives should play in caring for the aged 
has a decided effect on the cost of old age relief. It is difficult to locate such 
relatives, determine those able to pay, and how much. 

The administration of old age relief in New Jersey is in its infancy, and 
unquestionably other states with a longer experience have solved most of 
the problems including that of the participation of responsible relatives in 
the maintenance of indigent aged. 


PLACING THE RESPONSIBILITY 


First, which relatives are responsible? The New Jersey law names 
those in line of direct descent—parents, grandparents, children, and 
grandchildren, also, husband and wife. All, if financially able, are legally 
liable for the maintenance of indigent relatives. 

Those who will not voluntarily accept their responsibility fall into two 
classes, those who “‘would if they could” and those who “could if they 
would.” In the first group are to be found those who are unable to do their 
share because of small income, heavy family responsibilities, or lack of 
facilities. There are many variatioas of these reasons, some of which are 
temporary and others which are only too permanent. 

In the second group are the unfaithful and the unfilial. The reasons 
given by this group for not supporting their aged relatives are also nu- 
merous. Some ignore their duty because of a tendency to be miserly, or 
because they are saturated with a distorted sense of “fair play,”’ leading 
them to feel their progress is retarded if they are called upon to share any 
part of their income or possessions with an unfortunate relative. Jealousy 
and family feuds play an important part. 


MEETING THE PROBLEMS 


Realizing that both legally and morally the relatives should have prior- 
ity in providing for their kin, and to avoid any unwarranted expenditure 
of public funds, we face a most serious problem. That problem is the 
adoption of an effective procedure to insure the relatives assuming their 
full share of the load, thus relieving governmental agencies. 
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In the group that “‘would if they could” there is a field for intensive 
service in pointing to means by which the assets of those responsible may 
be stretched to include the needs of the dependent aged. This service 
should suggest careful planning so they may provide for the essentials and 
discard the luxuries. Trained workers can also be of invaluable assistance 
by keeping in touch with local employment activities so the unemployed 
may be advised of work. Probably one reason most frequently given for 
the inability to care for indigent relatives is unemployment. To the in- 
vestigator or case worker this should not be an excuse but a challenge. 

For the unfilial, the unfaithful, or those who “‘could if they would” we 
recommend persuasion always. From a practical standpoint, legal pro- 
ceedings should be used only as a last resort. Diplomacy and tact will 
produce far better results than taking unwilling relatives to court to force 
them to do their duty. There will always be cases where the latter method 
is advisable whether it accomplishes the purpose or not, for the general 
effect. 

We discovered that a definite policy must be established for the guid- 
ance of members of County Welfare boards who would be required to 
pass upon the merits of applicants having relatives who, under the law, 
were responsible. The problem becomes vastly more complicated when 
the aged live in the same family with one or more of the responsible group, 
because under the New Jersey old age relief act, we cannot justify the pay- 
ment of a single dollar for the relief of a person under seventy. 

It was first necessary to discover the assets and income of the responsi- 
ble relatives, and second to attempt to have them accept all or part of the 
responsibility. It was decided that old age relief would not be granted asa 
standard practice where the need was temporary. At the end of six 
months, if the same situation obtains or has grown worse, we recommend 
a minimum grant subject to frequent inspection. These minimum grants 
should be limited to the cost of maintenance. 

Without some such policy it would make more difficult the returning of 
the responsibility to the relatives. The success of this policy will depend 
to a large extent on the co-operation of the Overseers of the Poor, as a 
strict interpretation of the law requires relief for any qualified applicant, 
whether the need be temporary or permanent. But the taking from the 
Overseers many aged whose cases are of a permanent nature is an added 
reason why they should be willing to accept those whose need is tem- 


porary. 
J. E. Attoway, Administrative Assistant 


NEw JERSEY DEPARTMENT OF INSTITUTIONS AND AGENCIES 
TRENTON 
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BUDGETS, LIVING STANDARDS, AND MEDICAL CARE 


We allow a certain amount for food, clothing, rent, payment, perhaps 
of taxes, carrying charges on small real estate holdings, light, and heat. 
Insurance we also allow, and a certain amount for sundries. 

Medical care is not included in our weekly budget because we find it 
practically impossible to reckon that for a month. What we have done 
in most cases to cover the medical cost has been to allow the calling of the 
doctor, we paying him directly, also for the medicine. 

The food cost varies throughout the state, and our rents show a wide 
variation, ranging from $2.00 a month to about $20.00 in the urban sec- 
tion. 

It seems to me we have a responsibility for demanding certain living 
standards for the family. We have some old people who do not want to 
move, although they live in particularly queer places. I think the most 
humane thing is to let the people live where they are living when they 
come to you. We had one old man who lived in a chicken coop. But it 
was a nice cement chicken coop and he preferred it. We found him a place 
to live, but he wouldn’t take it, and so we let him stay. 

I have found that one of the greatest needs was medical care. It was 
thought that a good many old people would object to a physical examina- 
tion, but we look upon it as something that is a privilege and not to be 
forced upon them. We have had but one person out of over nine hundred 
to whom we are giving relief who did not want a physical examination, 
and that person was a Christian Scientist. 

In the rural sections there are fewer places where medical care can be 
received, and so we have furnished a doctor two days a week who has 
done much to ameliorate the physical condition of the old people. 

I am afraid a good many people have accepted the idea that nothing 
could be done in a medical way for some of these people, but, on the con- 
trary, a good deal can be done, perhaps not to cure but to alleviate suffer- 
ing. I think our medical work is the most worth-while work we are doing 
and constitutes a greater part of the social treatment the people need 


when they first become your clients. 
GLaADyYs FISHER 
WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
NEw York STATE 


PROPERTY HOLDINGS AND INSURANCE 


In this matter, as public officials, I would like to suggest that we look 
to the horizon because there is this great sweep of public relief now, there 
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is a great increase in private relief, a great increase in special relief, a great 
boom for work relief—all of which may be driving us to a dangerous po- 
sition. 

That danger is to the applicant and to communities. It seems to me ~ 
that we who are administering old age relief have a duty to see that it is 
intelligently and fairly done. We must try to hold things steady. 


PROPERTY AND INSURANCE 


There is property among our applicants, and we have worked out a 
set of instructions to our public welfare commissioners which hold within 
the law. If you say you cannot give relief because of property, where are 
you? If you say you can give relief if there is property you have an in- 
telligent basis to work on. 

Regarding insurance, we have given a great deal of thought and again 
we have given instructions. In the budget, insurance premiums may be 
paid in the discretion of the commissioner of public welfare when neces- 
sary that the applicant pay the premiums, if the amount is not excessive 
and the proceeds are to be used to pay the cost of burial. 

Usually, assignment of policies is invited. In general, insurance cases 
should be referred to the insurance companies and worked out with their 
agents. 

RICHARD CADBURY 


New York STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 
ALBANY 


Note: The time following the Luncheon Meeting of May 18, 1932, 
was utilized for ar. informal discussion of state plans for ‘relief with 
representatives from various states participating. 
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Chicago Police Problems. By the C1t1zENs’ Potice CommitTEE. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1931. Pp. xix+281. $3.00. 


This extensive discussion of Chicago’s police problems should claim a measure 
of attention from all social workers who maintain a live interest in general com- 
munity welfare. Few, if any, services are more intimately associated with public 
well-being than are those performed by the police. Nor is there any other public 
agency about which there is so much talk, such meager knowledge of facts, and 
so little appreciation of the problems involved. Although this particular study 
is concerned solely with the Chicago Police Department, residents of other cities 
will find their own problems duplicated in many directions, on many of its 
pages. 

The Chicago Citizens’ Police Committee was created in January, 1929, as a 
result of a request by the commissioner of police that a scientific study of the 
department’s needs be undertaken by a “disinterested expert committee.”’ The 
membership on the committee proper consisted of a large group of men and 
women prominent in various phases of civic life, including men associated with 
Chicago and Northwestern universities, the Chicago Crime Commission, and 
the American Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology. The actual work in 
the field was directed by Bruce Smith, from the National Institute of Public 
Administration, with a staff of five assistants. In June, 1930, the commissioner 
at whose suggestion the study was undertaken resigned. His successor failed to 
renew the invitation, the field work was terminated, and the findings were pre- 
pared for publication and released last January. 

In the Foreword the Committee announces that it “has confined its attention 
to the administrative functioning of the Police Department” and that “‘ques- 
tions of police corruption have been excluded.’”’ However, the latter statement 
is apparently accurate only if a very limited definition of the term “police cor- 
ruption” is intended. The report does not attempt to discover or reveal any 
facts relating to the actual acceptance of “graft money” by police officers. But 
it does repeatedly trace certain deadly functional defects straight to the opera- 
tion of ‘‘political influence.”’ To the interested observer there would seem to be 
little difference, so far as corrupting effect is concerned, between a system by 
which the police deal directly with their underworld and one by which a political 
machine acts as the go-between. The general findings of the survey are to the 
effect that 
the police force as a whole is handicapped by a defective organization, that the adminis- 
trative leader seldom or never has an opportunity to lead, the rank and file demoralized, 
the plant and equipment with few exceptions either urisuitable or inadequate, the effec- 
tive strength ineffectively distributed, and the whole permeated through and through 
with political influence and a sense of failure. 
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The report deals with present conditions in the Chicago Police Department 
analyses of its various strengths and weaknesses in the light of recognized ad- 
ministrative principles, and some suggestions for reorganization and for various 
changes in policy and procedure in the administrative field. Some of these sug- 
gestions could be acted upon very easily; others deal with situations so complex 
that there is much room for disagreement as to cause, and hence as to the action 
most likely to effect an improvement. The discussion proceeds to take up in de- 
tail such subjects as structural organization, police leadership and control, 
management of personnel, the uniformed patrol, criminal investigation and iden- 
tification, regulation and control of traffic, crime prevention, crime records, 
management of property, compensation and welfare, numerical strength, and, 
finally, a brief summary chapter on “A Future Program.” 

The chapter on structural organization gives a picture of the confusion found 
by the investigators in the matter of personnel distribution, functional organiza- 
tion, supervisory provisions; and some of the difficulties inherent in working out 
a wholly satisfactory organization plan. Destructive critics of police manage- 
ment frequently overlook the size and complexity of the problem presented by 
the necessity for providing police service, of many different types, twenty-four 
hours a day, and seven days a week, with a limited man-power, presumably 
working on an eight-hour day, with some days off each month, sick leaves, and 
vacation allowances. To solve that problem calls for executive skill. That it had 
not been handled in very skilful fashion is clearly shown in this survey. 

In considering the subject of police leadership.and control, the Committee 
found the chief executive of the Police Department at a desk in the City Hall, a 
mile from police headquarters and from the actual working units that are pre- 
sumably directly under his supervision and responsible only to him. They found 
him tied to a routine that necessitated his spending a heavy proportion of his 
time “‘in propitiating the various influences which put him into office and which 
must be fortified if he is to continue there,’ As a result he could devote but a 
minimum of thought to the overwhelming police problems with which his force 
was confronted. The picture of the harassed commissioner is a sympathetic one. 

Chicago’s police commissioner is appointed by the mayor “with the advice 
and consent of the city council.” Chicago has had thirty-one police adminis- 
trators since 1861, and twenty-four of these executives have served “for only 
one or two years.” “Real excellence in police administration cannot be secured 
through any such casual employment for the directing head.” In the opinion 
of the Committee, American police experience has demonstrated that a fixed 
term of years for a police administrator does little to improve the situation, 
while civil service protection ‘‘would be obtained at too great a price, involving 
sacrifice of essential public control.’”’ On this point there will be serious disagree- 
ment; and also with the Committee’s assertion that “enactments which give 
the mayor the sole power to appoint and remove the police commissioner will be 
a necessary initial step.”” To anyone who has watched suffrage exercised in 
American municipalities, large and small, during the past fifteen or twenty 
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years, or more, this seeming expectation that the American public can be count- 
ed upon to vote thoughtfully and rationally, untouched by skilfully promul- 
gated political propaganda, is almost ingenuous. An aroused public may hang 
together through one election; but it seems unduly optimistic, in the light of 
experience, to expect the voters of Chicago 

to elect consecutively a series of mayors, who possess the courage and the foresight to 
see the police problem within its feasible limitations but who will also insist that the 
police force exists for the protection of persons and property rather than for other 
extraneous and at time extra-legal purposes. 


The voting public in America is a thing about which the quick-witted district 
politician knows more than all the scientific analysts yet educated and as- 
sembled. 

From the point of view of any real solution of police problems the most sig- 
nificant discussion is that which deals with the personnel and its management. 
The most expertly planned police structure will limp along ineffectively (when 
it does not break down) if it is manned by incompetent, unsuitable, indolent, 
or mercenary personnel. Police personnel in Chicago is selected through civil 
service procedure. Likewise promotion within the ranks is “largely in the hands 
of the Civil Service Commission.” Removals are entirely within the jurisdiction 
of the Commission, with review by the courts looming as a further check. This 
report frankly asserts that 
it may with confidence be said that at the present time, and for some years past, the 
Civil Service Commission has failed to exact high standards for appointment and pro- 
motion, or to support the police commissioner in disciplinary cases. 


The standards of the selective process are low, and such tests as are applied are 
said to be inadequate. The paragraphs devoted to the promotive process reveal 
the almost complete breakdown of “efficiency ratings,” the ineffectiveness of the 
written examinations in determining the particular qualities essential in execu- 
tive officers, and the overemphasis given to seniority in conferring advances in 
rank. When disciplinary problems are approached, even graver defects are un- 
covered. No matter how highly qualified a man may be to run an efficient police 
service, he is hopelessly handicapped if he is unable to impose certain disciplin- 
ary measures strictly and impartially, and to remove, or secure the removal of, 
such members of his force as have demonstrated their unfitness for performing 
the duties of a police officer. The Committee’s comment is that the policy of the 
Civil Service Commission has, in general, been to override the police commis- 
sioner in his attempt to rid the service of unsuitable material among the recruits 
in their first six months of probationary service, and in cases involving the regu- 
lar police to exercise an influence “‘on behalf of a relaxed discipline.”” To com- 
plicate the disciplinary problem, the courts have frequently followed a policy of 
claiming jurisdiction, which permitted them to give contested removal cases 
thoroughgoing judicial review, which repeatedly resulted in the reinstatement, 
even after a lapse of several years, of men who had been removed for cause. 
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Thus, whatever discipline a police commissioner chose to impose might be, and 
frequently was, lightened or reversed by the civil service commission’s action, 
while at times “even the moderate disciplinary attitude of the Civil Service 
Commission has been still further qualified by the courts.” But the Committee 
found little hope of much improvement short of ‘“‘thoroughgoing statutory re- 
vision,” and apparently there is little hope in that direction. A few minor 
changes that are possible of adoption under the existing statute are suggested. 

No recommendation is made relative to subjecting the entire present police 
personnel to any of the standard intelligence tests, or to other tests designed to 
permit a psychological analysis of the human material now undertaking to per- 
form police duties. Such a study might be very valuable. 

Much information is packed into the chapters on the uniformed police, crimi- 
nal investigation and identification, and criminal records. Even those who do 
not agree with the Committee will find a stimulus to constructive thinking about 
the problems presented. 

Social workers will find points of special interest in the section on crime pre- 
vention. The police of today are giving much thought to that subject, and the 
most progressive police organizations are emphasizing prevention through all 
phases of crime control work. Many have established specific units for this pur- 
pose. These units are usually composed of police women or of men and women 
officers working together in a crime prevention bureau or division. Such units 
usually limit their activities to preventive and protective work on behalf of 
minors. In the Chicago department the study revealed three classes of personnel 
engaged in activities in the crime prevention field. These classes included the 
“police probation officers,” the “women police,” and the “unemployed boys’ 
bureau,” each operating in complete independence of the others. The women 
police in Chicago did not function as a unit. Out of a group of thirty police- 
women listed in 1930, four were temporary appointees. The Committee com- 
ments, that ‘“‘civil service requirements for policewomen are circumvented by 
ternporary renewal appointments for six months of service,” the last examina- 
tion having been held on February 20, 1920. Both police matron and police 
women were assigned to the various departmental units by a lieutenant (male) 
attached to the commissioner’s office. It was left to the commanding officer of 
the unit to which the policewoman was assigned to determine what type of work 
she should perform. The result was a wide variation in the use made of police- 
women’s services and an ineffective administration of this valuable crime pre- 
vention personnel. 

The Committee proposes a crime prevention division which shall bring to- 
gether “‘all the welfare activities performed by the police.’ That is a distinctly 
vague terminology. Apparently it is intended merely to cover the three classes 
already referred to. The Committee avoided setting up any very specific quali- 
fication standards for the director of this Division but said that he “must be 
of proved ability who understands thoroughly the sphere and procedure of both 
the public and private social agencies and of the police.” 
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One of the reasons lying back of the police commissioner’s request for this 
survey had been his feeling that the department was seriously undermanned. 
On that point the report is emphatic. 

Under present conditions of maladministration the Citizens’ Police Committee rec- 

ommends that no more men be added to the force at the present time as the chances are 
too great that they would merely aggravate present faults rather than give additional 
police protection. If and when vigorous action is taken, steps should then be taken to 
provide the city with more foot patrolmen. 
Three members of the Committee failed to concur in that recommendation. 
They express a belief that if certain fundamental changes in organization and 
management are brought about, and a wider use of motor patrol is established, 
it may be found unnecessary to increase the man-power of the department. 


Atma C. BOWLER 
U.S. CHILDREN’S BUREAU 
WasuHIncrTon, D.C. 


Social Problems and Social Planning. By Crecit CLARE Nortu. New 

York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1932. Pp. x+409. $3.50. 

Professor North’s purpose in writing this book was to show “the relation of 
essential sociological theory to the situations out of which social problems arise 
and to the procedure that is involved in any attempt to deal with such prob- 
lems.” Although this purpose has been kept consistently in view, with the re- 
sult that the chapters build up into a unified and logically ordered whole, 
social workers will nevertheless be conscious of a definite dividing point in the 
material. The first seven chapters provide “background,” as witness such chap- 
ter titles as “The Evaluation of Culture” and “Cultural Change.” Such mate- 
rial occupies, perhaps inevitably, a sort of no man’s land that is neither anthro- 
pology, history, nor philosophy, but that contains some of the elements of each. 
On this contested ground many writers have rua amuck and have entangled 
their readers in a maze of “concepts” that can be equalled only in metaphysics. 
Professor North has avoided this hazard. He keeps his feet on the ground and 
never forgets that his readers will want to understand him. 

Nevertheless, these first seven chapters are distinctly less interesting than 
the remainder of the book. The author comes into his own when he begins to 
discuss contemporary problems and to evaluate existing instrumentalities. Two 
chapters are devoted to problems of population and two to the economic sys- 
tem. These are followed by discussions of international relations, race relations, 
changing needs in government, the family, our system of morality, and religion. 
The analysis of religion in the modern world merits special commendation be- 
cause it succeeds in being dispassionate without glossing over the unpleasant 
facts. In fact, fearlessness is perhaps the outstanding quality of the entire 
book. The author never harangues, yet in each chapter he is bluntly outspoken. 
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It is evident that the fate of his colleague, Professor Herbert A. Miller, did not 
throttle his pen. 

The author’s respect for the methods of social work is apparent in his pro- 
jection of a planned society, as indeed, at numerous other points. He does not 
think of social work as a narrow trade nor of case work as a routinized procedure. 
The social worker of the future must be a dynamic factor in charting the path 
of the planned economy: 

. . -. social work in such a society will guide the sympathies of people by more in- 
telligent effort than now prevails in many forms of social work. It will seek, wherever 
possible, to remove the difficulties that stand in the way of a normal social life, whether 
those difficulties lie in the persons themselves or in their environment. It will be di- 
rected by professionally trained workers who will take their place beside other profes- 
sional servants of the public welfare. .... 

Such a type of social work is not to be sharply distinguished from the program of 
social reconstruction that we are to discuss. ... . In fact, much of it is a part of that 
process. As all good treatment of the sick merges directly into the prevention of disease 
and the promotion of health, so intelligent social work becomes a part of the larger task 
of directing social change. 


The book is obviously the product of sound scholarship. The author knows 
his field and has marshaled his materials with painstaking care. The lapses are 
infrequent and are chiefly in matters of minor detail or of interpretation. For 
example, on page 8o, in giving illustrations of terrorism, Professor North says, 
“The activities of the Ku Klux Klan in the southern states during the Recon- 
struction days is an American example” (i.e., of terrorism). Probably most con- 
temporary historians who have examined the evidence would disagree. Among 
others, Henry L. Fleming in The Sequel of Appomattox portrays the Ku Klux 
activities as a reaction against terrorism—a reaction the characteristics of 
which were on the whole less sanguinary than they were theatrical. Again in the 
discussion of needed reorganization in the field of government, on page 285, no 
mention is made of the problen that is looming so large among students of 
politics, namely, the mapping of new county boundaries to the end that efficient 
public service may be substituted for the parochial efforts of communities whose 
boundaries were fixed at the limits an oxcart could span in a day. 

It would be misleading to imply that omissions and dubious interpretations 
characterize the book. The exact opposite would be nearer the truth. The vol- 
ume is well-balanced and scholarly in content, honest and thoroughgoing in 
analysis, lucid and interesting in style. Teachers will be grateful for the ap- 
pended suggestions for term papers and reports and for the bibliographical 


material. 
A. W. McMILLEN 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Employment Trends in St. Paul, Minneapolis, and Duluth. By WrLt1AM 
H. SteaD and DRENG BjorRNARAA (University of Minnesota Stabiliza- 
tion Research Institute. Vol. I. No. 2). Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1931. Pp. 135. $1.00. 

When the city of St. Paul experienced unemployment in 1927, the 

resultant increase of the unemployment case load of the relief agencies called attention 
to the striking fact that the burden of unemployment relief had continued to grow 
throughout the supposedly prosperous years of 1923-1927. The apparent contradiction 
between the continued expansion of business . . . . and the steady increase of the un- 
employment relief burden . . . . led to some questioning with respect to the need for 
unemployment relief. 


As a result, a committee of citizens led by the general secretary of the United 
Charities requested the author, an assistant professor of economics at the uni- 
versity, to make a study of employment trends in the city. 

The St. Paul study aroused similar interest in Minneapolis and Duluth, and 
research committees co-operated with the author in continuous employment 
surveys of the three cities. They were reorganized as the Tri-City Employment 
Stabilization Committee in 1930, responsible for the unemployment relief 
programs of those cities and co-operating with the state employment commis- 
sion. 

The survey was made by the authors alone. In each city considerably over 100 
firms selected to sample the industries of those cities were interviewed. Month- 
ly data were secured for periods of six, five, and three and one-half years respec- 
tively. The results show general employment trends and seasonal movements 
in each of the cities before and after 1930. They indicate that employment was 
declining before 1929 and that it dropped sharply in 1930. They show trends by 
industrial groups, by individual industries, and by occupational groups. They 
compare employment of men and women in general and by industries and occu- 
pations. There are numerous graphs. Tables at the end give actual numbers 
employed each month by industries and occupations for each city. The study 
is excellent for the facts portrayed and for the method. 


MOLLIE RAy CARROLL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Duluth Casual Labor Group. By Atvin H. Hansen, Marion R. 
TRABUE, and Haro tp S. Drent. (‘‘University of Minnesota Employ- 
ment Stabilization Research Institute,” Vol. I, No. 3.) Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1932. Pp. 54. Mailing charge, $0.10. 
This third number in the series of studies by the University of Minnesota 

Stabilization Research Institute gives the results ef analysis of 277 casual labor- 

ers in Duluth. The study covered occupational case histories; educational, per- 

sonality, and occupational aptitude tests; and a thorough medical examination 
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of homeless men cared for at the municipal lodging house. The men formed the 
casual labor group in short-term, seasonal industries, such as logging and lum- 
bering, road and railway construction, harvesting and canning. They were a 
peculiarly interesting group from the standpoint of unemployment, being at the 
same time low-paid and seasonal workers, the group that in Germany experi- 
ences the highest rate of unemployment. 

The case histories, based upon the men’s own statements, indicate that over 
two-thirds of them had been attached to Duluth for more than ten years, that 
about three-fourths were unskilled, that their median age was forty-nine years, 
that more than three-fourths had never been married, and that not one-tenth 
were, or had ever been, members of labor organizations. The study gives the 
nationalities of the parents of these men, their citizenship, education, wages 
when working, and length of present and previous periods of prolonged unem- 
ployment. The ability and aptitude tests show interesting use of such material 
to analyze the unemployed and to compare them, as the authors suggest, with 
samples of the employed population. The writers are careful about drawing 
general conclusions; but some highly significant facts appear. The physical and 
medical findings show the effects of unhygienic living, the need of medical care, 
and, in gmany cases, almost certain invalidism and dependency unless adequate 
medical attention is given them early. 

Although at the beginning some men left the shelter to avoid being studied, 
the confidence and co-operation of the rest were quickly gained. 

M.R. C. 


Proceedings of the Minnesota Conference on Unemployment Relief and 
Stabilization, November 17-18-19, 1931. Edited by RussEtt A. STE- 
VENSON. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1932. Pp. 95. 
$1.00. 


This three-day conference was called to consider the best methods of meeting 
unemployment relief and what may be done in the way of long-time planning. 
Mr. Stead showed the great increase in expenditures for public poor relief be- 
tween 1920 and 1930, increase in the number of persons seeking relief, and only 
normal growth in expenditures for character-building agencies. Miss Vaile dis- 
cussed efficiency in administration of public and private relief. The papers con- 
sidered work relief. To Mr. Chapin, productive unemployment relief work con- 
sisted of odd jobs, ordinarily not permanent but of a useful sort, a definition with 
little of the concept of productivity implied by the Germans who coined the 
term. 

Mr. Schlichter ably portrayed emergency relief by employers, its inadequacy 
or absence. The second day was devoted to discussion of public employment 
exchanges and stabilization and unemployment reserves, with little new mate- 
rial. The third day’s discussion of business management in the scheme of con- 
trolled economy brought out some interesting factual material on individual 
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plant operation, relocation of plant, production of standardized and of non- 
standardized goods, materials-handling equipment and processing equipment 
with relation to stabilization of industry and employment. 

M. R. C. 


The Family. By Ernest R. Mowrer. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1932. Pp. 364. $3.00. 

Family Adjustment and Social Change. By MANUEL CONRAD ELMER. 
New York: Ray Long & Richard R. Smith, Inc., 1932. .Pp. 400. $3.00. 
These two textbooks, designed for college courses in the family, will be 

reviewed from two points of view: their usefulness as textbooks, and their 

possible extended usefulness to the professional social worker. 

The Family by Ernest R. Mowrer is, according to the Preface, the result of 
“two convictions on the part of the author: first, that the problems of the family 
are to be understood only after a thorough grounding in the nature of the family 
experience; and, second, that the contemporary family may be studied in the 
same objective spirit which characterizes research in the natural sciences.” 
We may assume from this that the text is an attempt to carry out the author’s 
convictions. Such an attempt calls for many studies based upon observation, 
checking of data, and a careful interpretation of material. In this the text is 
disappointing for, instead of interpretation based upon observation and ac- 
cumulated data, we find an oversimplification along with generalizations of 
questionable validity. A few examples of such generalizations follow: “In the 
city, however, people are individual-selfish rather than family-selfish as they 
are in the country.” “In the city also the romantic ideal becomes the sole cri- 
terion of success in marriage.”’ “In the rural environment the child is the center 
of interest.’ “‘ ‘Desertion is the poor man’s divorce’ expresses the social worker’s 
conviction that both forms of family disintegration are essentially alike.” 

Five chapters of the book are given over to a discussion of the organization 
of the family, a discussion weighted with common-sense observations, and gen- 
eralizations of dubious interest and value. The remaining sections of the text 
deal with the disorganization of the family and the author’s conclusions. The 
section on the disorganization of the family contains no important additions to 
the author’s former contributions made in his books on Domestic Discord and 
Family Disorganization. The section containing the author’s conclusions has a 
chapter in which are listed “problems for research,” and research is a large word 
for the student assignments Dr. Mowrer outlines. Briefly the author summa- 
rizes his own text when he states that “most of our knowledge of the contempo- 
rary family is highly tentative, if not speculative, as is true of our information 
on many other social institutions in modern life.” 

From the standpoint of college students, the text, unless largely supplement- 
ed with additional readings, is too thin as to content and too weighted with socio- 
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logical concepts needing establishing before they can be accepted as valid gen- 
eralizations. e 

Professional social workers will find little that is new or of interest to them 
in Dr. Mowrer’s book, unless it be the discussion in chapter xi, in which several 
pages are devoted to the “‘development of family case work,’’ and to the social 
worker’s treatment of domestic discord. One gathers that a worker using meth- 
ods of “verbalized control’ and “educational control, i.e., modification of atti- 
tudes through secondary contacts” becomes a “social therapist,”’ but just how 
this “social therapist”’ will differ from the common variety of social worker in 
her treatment of situations involving domestic discord remains the subject of 
another book. It is here that one is struck with the difficulties besetting the 
novice in a field not his own, which in the case of Dr. Mowrer is the field of 
social case work. 

Family Adjustment and Social Change is a text “for the study of the family 
from the sociological approach.”’ Here “such topics as the broken home, the 
nursery school, and the standard of living are treated in the light of their social 
significance rather than as legal, economic, biological or industrial problems.” 
Elmer, however, differs from Mowrer in that the social significance of the topics 
discussed keep their roots securely wrapped about the legal, economic, biologi- 
cal, and industrial realities. Elmer takes few theoretical, unsubstantiated 
flights, he does not dabble in diluted psychoanalytical theories, and so his text, 
while contributing little that is new to our knowledge of the family, synthesizes 
some of what is known and puts the information between the covers of one book 
and so makes it easily accessible to the undergraduate student. In the review- 
er’s opinion Family Adjustment and Social Change,‘as an introductory text for 
undergraduate students, is richer in content and more soundly suggestive than 
is the volume by Mowrer on The Family. 

It is, however, questionable whether both these books, along with numerous 
others that make their appearance as texts designed for courses. in the family, 
do not tend to cover too large a field and, in so doing, suffer the evils attendant 
upon smattering, or, in attempting to escape this, do little more than hide be- 
hind a novel vocabulary or seek retuge in oversimplification and invalid general- 
izations. Perhaps no one textbook in this field will ever be, or can ever be, 
satisfactory. Surely this is true so long as what is actually known in the field 
of the social sciences remains so little, and what is thought and imagined to be 


true remains so much. 
FLORENCE SytTz 


TULANE UNIVERSITY 


Readings on the Family. By EDGAR SCHMIEDELER. New York: Century, 
1931. Pp. xiit+525. $2.75. , 
In recent years the pathological and salutary factors in family life under our 
present civilization have been the objects of sporadic but enthusiastic scientific 
study with the result that there has been widespread recognition of the necessity 
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for additional co-ordinated research. The present volume, the fourth in a series 
of textbooks for Catholic colleges being published by the Century Company 
under the general editorial direction of Dr. John A. Lapp, presents little new 
material, but crystallizes much of what has gone before. This even to the pres- 
ervation of sharp differences of opinion on the subject matter. 

Father Schmiedeler, in editing these papers, has approached the task of 
assembling his subjects and authors in this work with the discrimination of one 
who is a student of family problems and familiar with available literature in the 
field. His sense of direction is clear, and his Readings have a unity which em- 
phasizes the stability of the family in human society and the importance of 
preserving it. The selection and arrangement of the papers give momentum to 
a socially constructive interpretation of the religious, scientific, and affectional 
aspects of family life. Many of the articles contain information and advice in 
conformity with the best mental hygiene and therapy which the young student 
may find of personal interest and value. 

The authors write from the specialized fields of economics, sociology, religion, 
home economics, anthropology, and social work. Considering the innumerable 
volumes that have appeared on these subjects and their various phases, it is 
remarkable rather than otherwise that the book contains so few papers that are 
below the general high level of scholarship established by the more fortunate 
contributions. 

The articles, over forty in number, are arranged in three divisions dealing 
respectively with “Family Integration,” “Family Disintegration,” and “Family 
Reintegration.”’ Part I discusses the factors in family integration from the point 
of view of the family’s anthropological foundation, the church, and the social 
organism. There are twenty papers dealing with social, economic, and individ- 
ual factors, under the influence of which family life tends to disintegrate. How 
the church, the law, social organization, and the individual’s contribution of 
education and personal integrity affect and safeguard marriage and the family 
is set forth in detail in Part III. 

Selections from the writings of Pope Leo XIII, Pius XI, James Cardinal 
Gibbons, Dr. John A. Ryan, and others outline the Catholic doctrine and 
teaching on marriage and the family life. Other aspects of the subject are 
covered by such scholars as John M. Cooper, Joanna C. Colcord, Karl de 
Schweinitz, Paul H. Douglas, Ernest R. Groves, A. J. Muste, and Willizm F. 
Ogburn. 

The need for suitable texts by Catholic writers, making available the results 
of modern scholarship and research on current social and economic problems, 
has long been recognized by Catholic colleges. As a unit in the series, designed 
to meet this need and already containing Dr. John O’Grady’s Introduction to 
Social Work, Father Schmiedeler’s Introduction to the Study of the Family, and 
Man and Society by Dr. Francis J. Haas, the Readings which Father Schmiedeler 
has here compiled from the work of secular and Catholic scholars is an admi- 
rable supplement to the preceding volumes. 


ForpHAM ScHOoL oF SoctoLocy AND SocraL Service ROSE J. McHucH 
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The Treatment of Behavior Disorders Following Encephalitis: An Experi- 
ment in Re-education. By Eart D. Bonn, M.D., and KENNETH E. 
AppEL, M.D. New York: The Commonwealth Fund, Division of Pub- 
lications, 1931. Pp. 163. $1.75. 

Ever since the early descriptions of the behavior changes following en- 
cephalitis were published, there has been a growing realization of the tre- 
mendous problem these afflicted persons offer to society and the inadequacy of 
facilities in the home and community to handle them. Post-encephalitic cases 
are, indeed, the béfe noir of social, welfare, and medical workers. It is with 
eagerness, therefore, that those interested have awaited the results of the 
Pennsylvania Hospital experiment conducted by Drs. Bond and Appel. 

From the report, we find that post-encephalitic children can be handled in a 
group, not only custodially, but in such a way that there is actual improvement 
in their behavior—and in a few cases, permanent changes for the better. Of 
the forty-eight children treated, all except one control case improved in the 
hospital. Of the twenty-six discharged to their homes after varying periods of 
hospitalization, seven showed good adjustment. Of seven others the adjustment 
ability was doubtful, and twelve made poor adjustments. Of these twelve, how- 
ever, six were low mental defectives, and probably would have made poor adjust- 
ments had they never suffered from encephalitis. This percentage of mentally 
defective children in the group is unfortunate, and undoubtedly is a factor in 
lowering thep ercentage of favorable results due to the treatment. 

it is interesting to note that the tenets for training the children varied little 
from those held by psychiatrists for the training of normal children; and, there- 
fore, in this phase of the book, we have a valuable guide for the training of 
normal children—better, because more specific and practical than many books 
attempting to offer advice to mothers, teachers, etc. The method for the 
encephalitic children differed only in the accent upon certain phases. The groups 
were small and more closely supervised than is necessary for normal children, 
and the program was fuller, practically every moment of the day being occupied 
by supervised activity. 

It is interesting that some problems cleared merely by removal from the home 
and substitution of the hospital. The authors suggest that this change may be 
the result of the more formidable authority of the hospital as well as the attitude 
shown by the staff of co-operation and helpfulness instead of criticism and 
punishment. Another factor may also be due to the facilities offered by the 
hospital to which many children would tend to respond, such as the playground, 
the gymnasium, and the swimming-pool. The important point, however, is that 
with courage, patience, and insight, a serious antisocial group has become not 
only controllable but amenable to socialization. It offers new hope in the future 
for wise care of these unfortunate persons rather than continued evasion of the 


problems. 
MARGARET W. GERARD 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Laboring and Dependent Classes in Colonial America, 1607-1783 (“Social 
Service Monographs,” No. 17). By Marcus WItson JERNEGAN. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1931. Pp. 256. $3.00. 


The subtitle of this volume, which is ‘Studies of the Economic, Education- 
al, and Social Significance of Slaves, Servants, Apprentices, and Poor Folk,” 
indicates something of the interest this monograph has for social workers, par- 
ticularly those who are students of our American historical background. Pro- 
fessor Jernegan, who has long been recognized as an authority in the field of 
American colonial history, has dug into much fascinating source material and 
throws new light on the status of illegitimate and orphan children of the period, 
methods of administering outdoor relief, theories regarding free education, and 
the treatment of the slave and the indentured servant. 

In the laws of the colonies—New England, Virginia, and South Carolina are 
discussed—are set forth the theory of the economic and social control of these 
groups. Professor Jernegan finds, however, as many students neglect to do, 
that the laws enacted by the assemblies represented an ideal rather than actual 
practice and that lack of machinery and inertia on the part of local officials re- 
sulted in much neglect and suffering. The vestry books of the Virginia parishes 
and the records of the Massachusetts towns, together with the observations of 
contemporary writers, and the very important files of such colonial papers as 
the Virginia Gazette and South Carolina Gazette, reveal much valuable informa- 
tion on the practices of the time. It is interesting to speculate on the material 
yet to be examined and set forth that might be found, for instance, among the 
files of the Charleston Library Society, the oldest library society in the country. 

Professor Jernegan points out certain difficulties confronting the modern 
educator whose roots lie in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and which 
are analogous to certain problems in the public welfare field. For instance, why 
such important variations in our state systems of administration of education 
which are “the despair of those who wish to remodel our whole educational sys- 
tem in order that educational practices discovered and proved to be desirable 
in the more progressive may replace those which are inefficient in the less pro- 
gressive states.’’ Likewise, in the sphere of public poor relief, social workers 
equally despair or should, not only over the forty-eight state jurisdictions and 
sets of standards, but also over the persistence with which the theory is still held 
that the administration of relief as well as many other social services should be 
left to thousands of local units of government—a theory sensible and in keeping 
with colonial times, but obsolete under present conditions. 

With regard to the slave, Professor Jernegan presents the dilemma in which 
the slave-owner early found himself. On the one hand, the church preached the 
teaching of Christian tenets and the conversion of the slave, while, on the other 
hand, the theory was current that no Christian could be held as a slave. The 
slave-owning class, therefore, feared that conversion led to manumission and 
quite naturally did not actively promote either religious or general instruction. 
With regard to poor white children, apprenticeship served as a measure of 
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education, and particularly in Virginia were there many regulations of this pro- 
cedure. In New England we see the beginning of the strong sense of corporate 
responsibility for the education of all children which has never been so fully 
developed in our southern states. 

As Professor Jernegan states in his Introduction, the chapters of this mono- 
graph are studies illustrative of, rather than a history of, the subject as a whole. 
As such they are very suggestive, and it is to be hoped that further studies of the 
kind will be forthcoming, for it is against the background of such material that 
our histories of public as well as private social work of this country must be 


written. 
ELIZABETH WISNER 


TULANE UNIVERSITY 


Health and Education in the Nursery. By Victoria BENNETT, M.D., 
D.P.H., and Susan Isaacs, M.A. London: George Routledge, 1931. 
Pp. xiv+ 308. 6s. 

As is suggested by the title, this book deals with both the physical and mental 
health and growth of.the young child. In Part I, Dr. Bennett takes up various 
aspects of infant hygiene. She discusses briefly the relation that prenatal hygiene 
and the early environment and habits of the infant bear to his normal healthy 
development. The remainder of the section she devotes to the problem of feed- 
ing and weaning, and to the common ailments and infections that may affect the 
infant. These latter topics, feeding and infection, have been treated in consider- 
able detail and for that reason should be of interest and help to many mothers. 

The problems of feeding, especially, is thoroughly covered. The author dis- 
cusses the value of, and the reasons for breast feeding; artificial feeding, and the 
various proprietary foods that are available in England; and the use of solid 
foods in the diet of the infant. With regard to the giving of soiid foods and un- 
diluted milk, it may be said, however, that the writer’s advice differs somewhat 
from the accepted teaching of most pediatrists in this country, in that she does 
not give solid foods and whole milk until a much later period in infancy than is 
thought necessary or even advisable. 

Part II, by Susan Isaacs, deals with the mental growth of the child; and the 
author, as a result of long experience in handling children, offers many sugges- 
tions that should help the average mother to solve the problems arising with 
regard to the management and education of the young child. The author dis- 
cusses the steps in the development of the mental life of the infant and child, as 
well as the specific problems that occur in the different age periods. It would 
seem that the special merit of this section of the book rests on the fact that the 
author makes no attempt to solve the specific problems of child behavior, but, 
instead, emphasizes the fact that set rules cannot be laid down in regard to the 
treatment of children, and that each child not only requires different treatment 
from any other child but even different treatment under different circumstances. 
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In other words, the author has endeavored to show the importance of seeking 
to understand the child, to know his thoughts, and in the light of that knowledge 
to help him to self-control and healthy mental growth. 

This book, although it does not differ to any great extent from the numerous 
books that have already been written on infant and child hygiene and training, 
does contain many helpful suggestions which, by virtue of a different presenta- 
tion and mode of approach to the problems of childhood, emphasize once more 
the importance of the proper care and education of the infant and child. It might 
perhaps be added that Part I could have been made of even greater value to 
mothers if the other problems of hygiene such as the bath, the training of the 
bowels and bladder, and the clothing of the infant had been given some consider- 
ation. It is also possible that it would have been wiser for Dr. Bennett to have 
avoided the theoretical discussions, since attempts to explain theories in simple 
terms often result in having the meaning of the original facts confused or even 
misinterpreted by the reader. 


Susan P. SoutHer, M.D. 
UNITED STATES CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


Education of Children Engaged in Industry in England, 1833-1876. By ADAM 
Henry Rosson. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., 1931. Pp. 
xi+240. tos. 6d. 

Thisis a very useful contribution to the social and economic history of the nineteenth 
century. Beginning with an account of the efforts to restrict the employment of children 
before 1831, the great Factory Acts of 1833 and 1844 are then dealt with in separate 
chapters. The author’s theory is that the education of the children of the British “lower 
classes,”’ as they were once called, was largely a result of the enactment of the acts of 
Parliament regulating the employment of children. Dr. Robson has written a very in- 
teresting discussion of the attempt at enforcing the early Factory Acts, and the account 
of the career of Leonard Horner, whose name was almost synonymous with inspection 
in the first decades of the Factory Acts, is interesting. The various extensions of the 
acts until 1877 and the bringing the provisions of the various acts “into one lucid and 
harmonious whole” are also discussed. 

The Factories Inquiry Commissioners of 1833 had said that, if the system recom- 
mended by them for factory children employed in cotton and woolen mills to attend 
school so many hours a day should succeed, “‘it will lay the best foundation for an ex- 
tended system of education applicable to other classes of infant labourers besides those 
that are designated by the existing Act, and ultimately perhaps embracing all classes.’’ 
And Mr. Robson concludes that the influence of the part-time system of education for 
children extended far beyond the textile trades. ‘Qualified though it was on its educa- 
tional side by the fact that many of the schools were inefficient and that both parents 
and employers were often indifferent,” nevertheless he considers the Factory Acts 
“the most potent cause of the wide extension in the sixties and seventies of the regula- 
tion of child employment,” and he believes that these acts “helped to pave the way for 
the eventual provision for universal compulsory education.” He thinks that the 
gradual strengthening of the Factory Acts led to great educational progress. 
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Unemployment in the United States. Hearings before a Subcommittee on 
Labor, House of Representatives, Seventy-second Congress, first ses- 
sion, on H.R.206, H.R.6011, and H.R.8088. February 1, 2, 3, 4, 10, 
11, and 12, 1932. Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 
1932. Pp. 207. $0.20. 

Federal Co-operation in Unemployment Relief. Hearings before a Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Manufactures, United States Senate, 
Seventy-second Congress, first session on S. 4592. May 9, 1932. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1932. Pp. 37. $0.10. 


These two volumes continue the story of the effort made by the social workers 
of the country to obtain federal relief.t Particularly important is the testimony 
of Mr. Walter West, the executive secretary of the professional organization 
called the American Association of Social Workers. Mr. West has been tireless in 
his efforts in behalf of federal relief and clear in his testimony. In both Hearings 
the testimony puts the professional social work group on record as unqualifiedly 
in support of some method of getting more adequate relief funds for their un- 
fortunate clients. That record will remain for all time! The testimony of some 
of the witnesses is, of course, more clearly thought out and more constructive 
than that of others. With some, federal relief is only an emergency stop-gap. 
It is accepted only “‘to keep people from starving,” and there is frequently no 
attempt to think through the problem of federal aid nor to see federal aid for 
relief in relation to other federal aid measures. Nor is there any attempt to 
think through the relationship of private and public funds and; in particular, 
the use of public funds by private groups. 

Organizations appearing against the bill included the Woman Patriot Corpora- 
tion, the National Association of Manufacturers, and the Sentinels of the Re- 
public. The representative of the Woman Patriot Corporation repeated former 
attacks on the Federal Children’s Bureau and put in the record (p. 174) the letter 
of the surgeon general to the President of the United States, reporting what he 
believed to be the beneficial effects of the depression on public health, and the 
statement of Dr. H. E. Barnard, representing the White House Conference, that 
‘American children are not undernourished. They are just as healthy today as 
they were in the boom days of 1928 and any one who denies this fact is either ig- 
norant of his facts or is guilty of spreading ‘red’ propaganda.” Dr. Barnard said 
he “did not mean to discount the serious aspects of world-wide business condi- 
tions, but I seek merely to silence those alarmists who claim that American 


™ See this Review, VI, 174 and 223. 
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children are suffering.”” Dr. Barnard’s interview also said, ‘Foods are plentiful 
and they are cheap, hence there is no legitimate reason for any child in this 
country to be undernourished” (see p. 175). Comment on these statements is, 
of course, not needed! A final opponent was the executive vice-president of the 
Illinois Manufacturers’ Association from Chicago. 

The settlement group is well represented in the Hearings by Miss Lea Taylor 
of Chicago Commons, the president of the National Association of Settlements, 
and by Miss Helen Hall of Philadelphia. 


State Legislation for Unemployment Relief from January I, 1931, to May 
31, 1932. By RowLanp Haynes. (U.S. Department of Commerce, 
President’s Organization on Unemployment Relief.) Washington, 
D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1932. Pp. 74. 


Unemployment and Relief Conditions in New Jersey. An Interim Report 
to the Governor and the Legislature (New Jersey Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration). Trenton, New Jersey, January, 1932. Pp. 120. 

First Interim Report of the Illinois Emergency Relief Commission, A pril 
15, 1932. Chicago, 1932. Pp. 48. 

These three reports all deal with the new state legislation for emergency re- 
lief. The first pamphlet which has recently been issued by the President’s Or- 
ganization for Unemployment Relief is a very timely publication, the purpose of 
which is summarized by Mr. Fred C. Croxton, a veteran social worker who has 
been directing the work of the organization. Mr. Croxton says in the Foreword 
to the pamphlet: 

As local expenditures for unemployment relief have increased, several States have 
through legislation enabled local communities to use added sources of revenues, or have 
supplemented local resources with direct advances from State funds. 

Because of the importance of State action as a supplemental means of unemployment 
relief, this report has been prepared. It first summarizes certain principles growing out 
of the experience of the States which have already taken action. Next it compares the 
legislation in the different States, as an aid to answering certain common questions. 
Lastly, in the appendices, it gives the text of the most recent State-aid laws, a digest of 
their contents, and a digest of three court decisions bearing on their interpretation. 


The report was prepared by Mr. Rowland Haynes and conveniently reprints 
the statutes with regard to emergency relief legislation passed by the states of 
New York, New Jersey, Rhode Island, Illinois, Wisconsin, Ohio, and Pennsyl- 
vania. This bulletin will serve as a convenient reference manual to the increased 
number of persons engaged in unemployment relief work in various parts of the 
country. E 

The New Jersey and Illinois reports will also be very useful to the very sub- 
stantial number of people who have similar problems before them. In the case 
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of the New Jersey report, the reader may well disagree with the philosophy of 
relief held by the commission but at the same time be grateful for the prompt 
publication of the facts with regard to the emergency relief administration in 
that state—its cost and programs, and the recommendations as to state policy 
and permanent organization. The report includes in the appendixes a state- 
ment of preliminary plans and recommendations submitted to the governor of 
New Jersey in September, 1931, and an appendix dealing with the recommenda- 
tions of the Subcommittee on Unemployment Plans and Suggestions of the 
Gifford Committee, drawn up in Chicago in October, 1931, and various other 
documents of interest. 

The first interim report of the Illinois Emergency Relief Commission is like- 
wise a report promptly made about the organization and work of the Illinois 
Commission, its plan of action as to allocations to counties, its estimates of state 
relief fund requirements, and other matters of similar exigency and importance. 

It is to be hoped that other state commissions will follow the lead of Illinois 
and New Jersey in making promptly available published reports of their plans 
and activities. It is also to be hoped that the President’s Organization on Unem- 
ployment Relief will continue under Mr. Fred C. Croxton the series of publica- 
tions, the value of which is indicated by the report on state legislation dealt 
with above. 


Care of Children in Day Nurseries, pp. 11, $0.05; Protective Case Work 
for Young People and Maternity Homes, pp. 16, $0.05; Legal Aid, pp. 
8, $0.05; Temporary Shelter for Homeless or Transient Persons and 
Travelers’ Aid, pp. 46, $0.10 (separates from U.S. Children’s Bureau 
Publication No. 209); Number of Aged in Public and Private Institu- 
tions, 1930, pp. 9. By GLENN STEELE. Washington, D.C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1932. 

The United States Children’s Bureau is rendering an important service in 
standardizing the methods of statistical reporting among social agencies and in 
collecting and publishing data that ere based upon uniform units of measure. 
These reports set forth the results of this undertaking in four important function- 
al fields for the year 1930. If the reports seem incomplete in spots, it must be 
remembered that the Children’s Bureau assumed responsibility for this under- 
taking in July, 1930, and therefore faced the difficult task not only of picking 
up the threads of a very complex project but also of reconciling with their own 
figures for the last half of the year the figures that had been gathered during the 
first half of the year at the University of Chicago. 

In spite of these handicaps Miss Steele has turned out reports that are read- 
able and interesting. Social workers will find in some of the tables much that is 
provocative. The service rendered by day nurseries, for example, was smaller in 
volume in 1931 than in 1930. This is true for the registration area as a whole, 
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not only when comparisons are based on numbers of families with children in 
day nurseries, but also when total days’ care to children is considered. How 
much of this decrease is due to the depression? Many working mothers are now 
unemployed and have time to care for their own children. On the other hand, 
many women whose husbands are jobless have for the first time been forced to 
seek day work or any other kind of temporary and irregular employment that 
will help keep the wolf from the door. To what extent does each of these two 
opposing factors influence the figures? To what extent is the availability of 
other social services, such as mothers’ pensions, responsible? Or is an arbitrary 
lopping off of funds by hard-pressed budget committees the cause? Statistics 
often render an important service merely by raising such questions in the minds 
of those who must provide leadership in the field of social welfare. 

The figures on protective case work for young people reveal strikingly the 
differences among communities in the extent to which they have attempted to 
grapple with the problem of juvenile delinquency. Rates are presented, based 
on the average number of juveniles under care on the first of the month per 10,- 
000 population ten to twenty years of age. The rates vary from 155.6 in Denver 
to 5.0 in New Orleans. The median rate is 39.7. Moreover, as the text indicates, 
the efforts to prevent delinquency of children are very different in kind. In some 
cities this work is chiefly in the hands of large groups of volunteers banded to- 
gether into Big Brother and Big Sister federations. Elsewhere the whole pro- 
gram is carried on by professional policewomen. There is such diversity among 
local programs that statistics in which figures of the various agencies are fused do 
not reveal tendencies. The figures are important, not as totals, but as separate 
indexes that reveal to any community the extent to which it is giving heed to 
the problem of the juvenile delinquent as compared with other cities in the 
country. 

An increase in legal-aid cases was general throughout the area except in 
Minneapolis and St. Paul. In Detroit 22,479 cases were accepted in 1930 as 
compared with 9,212 in 1929. Cleveland reported 8,144 cases in 1930 as com- 
pared with 6,797 in 1928. Here, again, social workers will ask the causes. Are 
the legal-aid societies acting as advisers in eviction cases? Are corporations in 
increased numbers failing to pay just wage claims? What precisely are the types 
of legal problems that have beset the poor in such calamitous numbers? 

The figures on dispositions indicate that very few clients could have suffered 
from needless delays. For the area as a whole 89.9 per cent of the cases accepted 
were disposed of before the end of the calendar year. In only one city did the 
proportion still pending at the close of the year rise as high as 25 per cent. For the 
area as a whole less than 8 per cent of the cases were disposed of as a result of 
litigation. The most frequent disposition was “advice given.” Social workers 
are familiar with the fears that haunt the poor—particularly the foreign-born 
poor—when they are confronted by the mysteries of legal procedure. The 40,000 
applications in the area that were disposed of merely by the giving of advice 
represent the lifting of an incalculable burden of worry from homes that are 
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tortured all too often by insecurity. The fourteen cities in the area which have 
no legal-aid organizations would do well to ask themselves whether the relatively 
small cost of this type of skilled professional service is not a low price to pay for 
the benefits received. 

It is often said that none of the statistics in the field of social work constitute 
so sensitive an index of conditions as the figures gathered from lodging-houses 
and shelters. Miss Steele’s report on this field provides primary data that will 
undoubtedly be consulted in many future studies. Figures collected from fifty- 
eight cities are given for 1919, 1930, and the first nine months of 1931, both for 
meals served and nights’ lodgings provided. The latter part of the report re- 
lates to the case-work services extended to transients by Travelers’ Aid societies. 

Current interest in old-age pensions will attract attention to the report on 
almshouse population. The figures have been skilfully set up in order to provide 
valid comparisons of the almshouse figures for 1930 with those collected and 
published by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1923-24. In only 
four of the twenty areas for which rates could be presented both for 1923 and 
1930 was there a decrease in almshouse population. Sixteen areas showed an 
increase. In Springfield (Illinois) and Minneapolis the rate per 100,000 popula- 
tion doubled during this seven-year period. Duluth, Sioux City, New Haven, 
and Washington, D.C., likewise showed very large increases per 100,000 popu- 
lation. 

Moreover, the increase during the seven-year period continued throughout 
1931. “In view of the increased number of aged and the urgent needs during the 
period of economic depression, this finding is not unexpected,” says the report. 
“Outdoor relief has been greatly increased and by its means a few large cities— 
notably Chicago and Cleveland—apparently have been able to alleviate distress 
without recourse to additional almshouse commitments. In the majority of 
cities in this study, however, in spite of large expansion in outdoor relief pro- 
grams, almshouse populations were increased from 1930 to 1931.” 

The report also gives figures collected from homes for the aged that are under 
private auspices. In most communities these private homes are small in capacity 
but numerous, and local citizens have an impression that they are able to ac- 
commodate most of the worthy aged. But in most of the cities the figures show 
that the great burden of care falls not on the private homes but on the public 
almshouse. In New Orleans all institutional care for the aged is provided by 
private agencies. In all the other cities in the area, except Cincinnati, Minneap- 
olis, and St. Paul, more than half of the days’ care given to aged persons in insti- 
tutions was provided by the public almshouse. This proportion rose as high as 
87 per cent in Dayton and Canton and mounted to 82 per cent in Detroit and 
Duluth. 

The publication of these five reports, each relating to a single functional field, 
provides in convenient form the figures to which specialized agencies will most 
frequently refer. But in rendering this important service to the agencies, the 
Children’s Bureau should not overlook the community. In a certain sense any 
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agency is important chiefly in the extent to which it fits into a complete and 
rounded program of community service. It is desirable that these interrelation- 
ships be stressed. Statistics in the field of child care may be illuminated by 
figures from family-welfare agencies, maternity homes, and day nurseries. Miss 
Steele has rigidly excluded from each report any material that falls outside the 
field she is discussing. This may be desirable from the standpoint of agency use, 
but from the standpoint of community use it would be desirable to have refer- 
ences to figures in related fields of social work whenever such references would 
serve to interpret figures or to reveal community needs. If these two purposes 
cannot be served in a single report, it is to be hoped that a synthetic report may 
be issued later in which the community rather than the agency is kept chiefly in 


view. 
A. W. M. 


Medical Department of the Municipal Court of Philadelphia. Report pre- 
pared by Ratpu P. Truitt, M.D. Pp. xxiii+2o01. 


Women’s Misdemeanants Division of the Municipal Court of Philadelphia. 
Report prepared by RutH Toppinc. Pp. xix+310. 


“Philadelphia Municipal Court Survey Series.” Philadelphia: Thomas 
Skelton Harrison Foundation, 1932. 


These two reports are studies made by the Bureau of Municipal Research of 
Philadelphia and belong in the series of which several have already been dis- 
cussed in these pages.’ The first report gives a very interesting account of the 
investigation and illustrates the difficulty often attending efforts at improve- 
ment in public social service. For a number of years the social agencies in Phila- 
delphia have been conscious of defects in the administration of the Municipal 
Court which in their judgment might be removed or mitigated. Finally, a presi- 
dent judge became convinced that the work could be improved if a scientific, 
comprehensive, authoritative survey would supply evidence of the need and 
point the way to reform. The co-operation with authorities in the field looking 
toward a comprehensive study was developed, the pecuniary xesources were se- 
cured, and the Survey was well begun. And then the president judge was pro- 
moted to a higher court and was succeeded by another justice who saw no good 
in the Survey and would offer no co-operation. Students of economy and effi- 
ciency should work out some index of waste and loss resulting from interruptions 
of public enterprises, whether special undertakings like these or part of a gen- 
eral development of a public program and policy. In these two volumes the de- 
sirability of such a review at periodic intervals is especially indicated. What is 
good in 1917 may be entirely out of date in 1927. And so it was found to be here. 
A plan for an almost complete reorganization was finally recommended, includ- 


t Social Service Review, IV, 692; VI, 349. 
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ing changes in professional qualifications in relation to the various divisions of 
the court service, and the recognition of wider responsibility for service to the 
community. 

The second of these volumes has a special interest because one of the most 
important decisions made necessary by the entrance of the United States into the 
World War was with reference to the attitude of the government toward the 
question of illicit sex relations on the part of the men in the army and navy. 
Experiences on the Mexican border graphicaily described in American journals 
had called the attention of the authorities to the question; and it had to be made 
clear to the fathers and mothers whose sons were being conscripted that they 
were not to be lightly exposed to perils, which, in the minds of those fathers and 
mothers, were worse than the risk of heroic death for their country. 

There has been, since 1910, a great increase in the public knowledge with 
reference to all the aspects of organized vice. Vice commissions in cities all over 
the country had revealed the criminal but profitable business, international in 
scope, having for its purpose the provision of opportunity for men to meet what 
had been alleged to be a necessity of their well-being even where innocent and 
sometimes helpless women were the victims of the situation. When, in the sum- 
mer of 1917, the United States took the position that neither immorality nor in- 
toxication would be tolerated and that other facilities would be provided for 
the recreation and relaxation of the men in the forces, it was thought of by many 
as a new emancipation proclamation. Decent women were no longer to be in 
bondage to the conspiracy of silence, forbidding their participation in efforts to 
protect both men and women from the effects of the earlier view. 

And what followed was not an inglorious development. It could, however, 
hardly be expected that either men or women could at once free themselves from 
the earlier habit of thinking of women as of secondary importance. It is true 
that protective case work was less developed then than now, and it is also true 
that many judges, lawyers, and doctors still hold the views that were rejected 
by the government in 1917. But the basis of freedom was there. The interesting 
thing is that the medical staff of the Philadelphia Court has not yet fully ac- 
cepted these views. In fact, the medical service adopted and, at the time of this 
survey, still followed a program of examining arrested women in ways probably 
without constitutional justification and resting, in the view of the author of this 
report, on no sound social purpose. As interesting as any portion of this dis- 
cussion is the correspondence at the end of the study between the medical di- 
rector supporting the practice and Dr. William F. Snow, of the American Social 
Hygiene Association, elaborating what is now the attitude of that organization 
toward the question. These reports should be useful to any group concerned in 
the modernization of the practice and organization of the inferior criminal 


courts. 
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Royal Commission on the Civil Service, 1929-31 Report (Great Britain Cmd. 
3909). London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1931. Pp. viiit+-252. 3s. 6d. 


The problem of public personnel is always with us. First, the effort to keep 
the rascals out! Then the attempts to secure and hold competent public serv- 
ants. This means standards of admission, conditions of work and of pay, and of 
advancement, and provision for old age. And then to do justice among those 
in the service—equal pay for equal work, and fair play among groups. 

And so, in the United States we have in the separate states, and in the federal 
government, special commissions on classification or reclassification and special 
investigations, for example, of the federal service by the United States Women’s 
Bureau. In Great Britain they have a committee, perhaps interdepartmental,‘or 
it may be a Royal Commission. There have been three Royal Commissions—in 
1874-75, in 1886-90, in 1912-15. There was also in 1920 a Committee on Reor- 
ganization. The present Commission was set up in 1929 and requested in 1931 
to inquire and report on: (a) the structure and organization of the civil service, 
including methods of recruitment, (b) the conditions of service with special 
references to rates of pay and the difference between the scales for men and 
women, the machinery for the settlement of questions relating to conditions of 
service and the conditions of retirement from the service, especially in the case 
of married women. 

It is interesting that among the sixteen persons appointed to the commissions 
five were women. 

The report rendered in 1931 has special interest for American students and 
especially perhaps for social workers, because it is the first considerable report 
since the World War, and, during that period, influences have been at work de- 
veloping in the public mind a sense of unity of government and altering the rela- 
tions of women to government. It is unnecessary to call attention to the fact 
that the subject of inquiry is the employment of 445,500 persons in 100 depart- 
ments, belonging to 33 professions, and costing 88 million pounds a year. The 
Commission reviews the development since 1915, taking up first the position of 
“writing assistants,” who are taken on at an early age under conditions which, 
in the view of some witnesses, tempt girls to leave school earlier than they might 
otherwise do. 

The second problem of the Commission were the groups in the clerical class 
and the executive class. In both these classes there are junior and senior grades, 
both open to men and women, both having a men’s scale and a women’s scale 
beginning at the same level but mounting in the case of the men more rapidly 
to considerably higher amounts. The discussion of the Commission with refer- 
ence to the reorganization of that part of the service we should describe as 
clerical has its interest because of the question of whether or not the clerical work 
for different departments is sufficiently uniform to justify identical types of 
organization in the different departments. 


t Report of the Committee on the Pay, etc., of State Servants, 1923. 
923 
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In view of the stress laid by certain students of public administration in this 
country on uniformity and the application of external patterns to relationships 
that inevitably become vital and organic, the report has a special importance, 
for example, to social workers concerned with the efficient organization of the 
public social service. The subject of the employment of women is always a 
source of difficulty. There has been a great change since 1914, when there were 
outside of the post-office only about 300 women clerks and 600 typists. The 
subject was elaborately discussed by the Commission of 1912-14, which recom- 
mended limited opportunity for admission and segregated conditions of em- 
ployment, and which laid down the principle that ‘‘the object should be, not to 
provide employment for women as such, but to secure for the State the advan- 
tage of the services of women whenever those services would best promote its 
interests.” After the war there were special temporary arrangements, but the 
effect of the Sex Disqualification Removal Act, and the change in public opinion, 
caused the House of Commons to adopt a resolution providing that after three 
years women were to be admitted on the same terms as men. In spite of this, 
however, all diplomatic and consular posts are still reserved for men, and be- 
sides, in many cases where women are not technically ineligible, they are, yet, 
never appointed. In some cases, when they do the same things side by side, 
they are members of different staffs, rising by different routes to advanced 
positions. This is known as aggregation or segregation. The Commission recom- 
mends a policy of a “fair field and no favor,”’ “subject to such modification in 


. regard to those areas of the service in which the reservation of certain posts to 


men or to women is demanded by the public interest, or where it is necessary 
to employ a certain minimum of men or of women in each grade.” The list of 
posts reserved for men seems quite extensive. There is no list of posts to be 
reserved for women. 

On the subject of the “marriage bar,” the Commission finds a definite cleavage 
among women. The young women for whose work little preparation is required 
favor the bar; the older women in the professional or specialist groups oppose it. 
The Commission recommends its retention with discretion to exempt from its 
application. 

On the subject of equal pay, there was a definite and irreconcilable difference 
of opinion. One group was influenced by the additional cost and by the fact 
that the principle is not applied elsewhere. The arguments in favor of equal pay 
need hardly be stated. There are similar discrepancies in the discussion of the 
superannuation arrangements for men and for women, too, and it is fairly certain 
that within another decade or so there will be another public authority set up 
to report on the organization of the civil servants in Great Britain. 


Report of His Majesty’s Civil Service Commissioners. London: H. M. Sta- 
tionery Office, 1931. Pp. 53. gd. 
This seventy-fifth report of the commissioners is interesting in view of the 
existence of the Royal Commission on their problem. The chief subject of dis- 
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cussion in this report is that of recruitment, and the matter of special interest 
to students of public social personnel is the way in which the interview is being 
substituted for the written examination or added to the written examination. 
Two paragraphs from the report on the subject of the interview seem worth 
quoting: 

The interview competition is one in which the candidates are arranged in order of 
merit by a board of examiners after a personal interview. It has been in occasional use 
for many years and has since the close of the war been fairly generally used to recruit 
grades for which personality is of importance and for which intellectual knowledge and 
ability are vouched for by such credentials as degrees, diplomas, and membership of 
technical and professional associations. Ignoring small differences from one Depart- 
ment to another we may say that the typical machinery of the interview competition 
is as follows: 

When it has been decided to recruit a particular grade by means of an interview 
competition, the first step is to make regulations. These regulations describe the pro- 
cedure and specify the particular credentials of knowledge and ability that are required. 
When vacancies occur the Department advertises them in the press and candidates 
make application to the Department. The Department scrutinises the application 
forms for the purpose of excluding any candidates who do not satisfy the regulations, 
and, if there are a great number of applicants, for the further purpose of reducing the 
number to be interviewed to manageable proportions. Those picked out by this method 
they recommend to the Civil Service Commission for interview. The Commissioners 
satisfy themselves that all desirable publicity has been secured by the Department, and 
may, if they think fit, take part in the scrutiny of the application forms. The members 
of the interview board are chosen by the Commissioners and the Department in con- 
junction, the chairman of the board being a Commissioner or a representative of the 
Commissioners. The interview board are furnished with a statement of the history and 
experience of all candidates recommended by the Department for interview and ac- 
cepted by the Commissioners, and they converse with the candidate with this state- 
ment before them. On the interview they judge the suitability of each candidate for 
the duties of the post in question and select for appointment the number required to 
fill the vacancies, provided a sufficient number are found suitable. The candidates thus 
selected by the board are appointed, provided the Commissioners find that they satisfy 
the regulations in regard to health and all other points. The decision of the interview 
board is final and is not subject to review by the Commissioners or the Department. 


Another feature is the degree to which nominations of the candidates by the 
departments are used. These candidates fall into two classes—the first: class, 
which includes those already serving, for whom a new appointment amounts to 
a promotion; and the second class, which falls into four groups. None of these is 
similar to our practice under the American federal service, but the system evi- 
dently gives a degree of flexibility that is highly desirable when divorced from 
the spoils system. 
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Central Authorities. By TRAFFIC IN WOMEN AND CHILDREN COMMITTEE, 
LEAGUE OF NATrIons. Geneva, June, 1932. (C.594.M.245. 1932. IV.) 
Pp. 20. League publications may be purchased from the World Peace 
Foundation, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Article I of the international agreement adopted in 1904 on the subject of 
‘Traffic in Women and Children” recommended the creation by each govern- 
ment of a central authority responsible for the carrying out of legislation dealing 
with the subject. In 1930 the Committee on Traffic in Women and Children of 
the League of Nations instructed the Secretariat to obtain information from the 
different governments as to how these authorities were organized and adminis- 
tered. This inquiry received replies from only seven countries, which were, how- 
ever, made the basis of a report communicated by the Committee to the League 
of Nations Council with the request that it be passed on to the governments of 
all participating states. As a result, further information was obtained from 
three other nations. The Committee then adopted the following resolution, 
which was later indorsed by the Council: 

The Traffic in Women and Children Committee recommends that more direct con- 
tact should be established between the central authorities and the Secretariat with a 
view to a closer analysis of the cases of traffic reported. 

It also recommends that the Secretariat should maintain close contact with organisa- 
tions such as the International Criminal Police Commission. 

The Committee requests the Council to ask the Governments to examine if it is possi- 
ble to improve the organisation of the central authority, to strengthen its power of ac- 
tion and to encourage its relations with voluntary organisation in view of rendering its 
work more efficient. 


The report then summarizes the information obtained from the ten states 
replying to the second communication, together with a review of the steps taken 
by international groups during the interval between 1904 and the present in- 
quiry. It should be said that the information is supplemented, by the results of 
an independent inquiry on the part of the Secretariat. 











